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Some 





photographs of noteworthy applications of 
leather belting for power transmission, calculated to prove 
valuable by way of suggestion to power users, were recently 
obtained chiefly from Chas. A. Schieren, Jr., of the Chas. 
A. Schieren Company, New York, and those thought spe- 
cially likely to enlighten the works’ manager have here 
been reproduced. The photographs cover work installed 
by the Berlin Anhaltische Maschinenbau Aktien-Gesell- 
schaft, and in addition what may be termed a patented 
idler arrangement applied to a gas engine driving the 



















machine shop in Jersey City, N. J., of the F. L. Smidth 
\ompany The pictures show the relative ease of con- 
necting for driving purposes two lines of shafts having in 
‘ome cases no simple relation to each other and in others 
@ relation which would make A belt drive either impos- 
sible or impracticable. 
¢ European installations have already been referred 
. these columns in connection with the exhibits of the 
mace Company at both the Brussels and the Turin 
tons. In each of these exhibitions the company had 
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View of Belt Transmission Around a Corner, Showing also Protection Against the Fall of a Ruptured Belt - 
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Achievements In Leather Belt Drives 


Examples of Practice, Chiefly European, Show- 
ing How the Leather Belt has been Employed 


to Meet Trying Power Transmission Problems 


a booth equipped with what may be called miniature ré- 
productions or reproductions in principle of factory drives 
using the Schieren Duxbak belting. The drives in the ex- 
positions had necessarily to be robbed of the surrounding 
circumstances, but they served to impress on visitors the 
character of difficult power driving the leather belt can 
Some of these driving problems involve changes in 
angle as well as in elevation of the two lines of shafting 
connected and others involve the use of patented attach- 
ments. One of these in particular goes under the name 


S¢ y] ve, 


of the Lenix system, the development of a French engi- 
neer by the name of Lenevieux, and is an idler mounted in 
a freely moving carrier but equipped with weights which 
may be varied in position to control the pressure which 
the idler itself puts on the slack side of the belt. Located 
near a small driving pulley it serves to give a maximum 
arc of contact between the belt and the pulley, and the 
freedom of suspension of the idler allows it to compensate 
for variation in conditions of power demand. The special 
advantage of such an arrangement is that not only may 
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a large ratio of speed reduction 
be secured with the one belt, but 
the distance between centers of 
the driving and driven pulleys 
may be minimized and. the belt 
tensions not correspondingly in- 
creased. 

The picture on page 707 shows 
how one shaft is driven from an- 
other with a considerable dis- 
tance between their ends, with 
the shafts set at substantially 
right angles to each other and at 
different elevations from the floor 
level. The drive shows how a 
minimum obstruction to the space 
above is obtained and also the 
free use of the doorway. It is 
interesting to call attention to the 
lattice work guard around one of 
the pulleys and underneath the 
belt, and also to the simple iron 
brackets driven into the wall in 
the background, so that in the 
event of a break of the belt it can 
be caught both along the wall and 
under the span between the wall 
and the shafting at the right. 

Two of the pictures show ap- 
plications of the Lenix system. 
One of these is a \iew of a 
hydraulic pump driven at relatively slow speed by a small 
high speed motor attached to the wall. Here the driving 
and driven shafts are substantially vertical one over the 
other, and ordinarily a high belt tension would be em- 
ployed should a single speed reduction be attempted with 
an ordinary belt connection. By the use of the Lenix idler 
it is found that the required difference in belt tension of 
the tight and slack sides, in connection with the increased 
arc of contact secures the proper power transmission with- 
out giving rise to high belt tension. In short, the point is 
that without the idler, practically the required difference 
in belt tension might easily be obtained and the driving 
capacity sectired, but the tension on the tight side added to 
the tension on the slack side would give a resultant pres- 
sure on the motor bearing and similarly on the pump 
bearing sufficiently high to introduce a large percentage 


Lenix Drive Superposed Driving 
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of loss from friction in the bear. 
ings as well as leavine 3 tendency 


for bearing troubles 
the high pressure. 
The other view 


Account of 


3 . the Lenix 
drive is that emplo: with the 
gas engine where its has been 
found particularly beneficial ‘ 
connection with the periodic jm. 


pulses given to the driving pulley 
owing to the intermittent explo- 
sions inherent in gas engine oper- 
ation. The Smidt! Company, 
which is probably best known in 
this country for its production of 
kominuters and other machinery 
for cement mills, has applied the 
Lenix drive to such cases as tube 
mill driving, but as the manufac. 
turer in this country of the Lenix 
system, it has also applied it to 
power plants and presumably all 
classes of work where it can be 
advantageously used, though no 
attempt has been made to cata- 
logue either the number or char- 
acter of these installations. Two 
instances may be mentioned. One 
of these is a mill drive in the 


Application of Bamag Thread Protector Speed Three Forks Portland cement 
Regulator 


plant at Ogden, Utah, where a 
15-in. pulley 12 ft. from a 68-in. pulley is employed with 
a 10-in. Lenix pulley and a 16-in. single Duxbak belt. 

In another case in a building power plant in New 
York, a belt-driven dynamo was brought 9 ft. 6 in. nearer 
the steam engine by the use of the drive, with a resultant 
saving in floor space of considerable area as well as a 
driving of the dynamo up to speed. Under the former 
arrangement the belt slipping made it difficult to keep the 
dynamo up to voltage and sometimes even to keep the belt 
on the pulley. In connection with the latter experience the 
Smidth Company has collected information showing a re- 
markable reduction in friction less. The tension in the 
tight side of the belt was formerly 944 Ib. and is now 522 
lb., and the tension in the slack side was 470 |b. against 48 
lb. at the present time. This leaves the tangential force 474 
Ib. in the two cases. It has been figured out that a total 


Power Transmission Between Crossed Shafts 
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ss in the bearings of the driving and driven pul- 
2.953 hp. and the loss in the belt from bending 
ulleys, 0.045 hp. The bearing friction loss with 
x drive is given as 1.24 hp. and the loss in the belt 
nding over the pulleys, 0.0275 hp. The slip of the 
e pulleys is given in the ratio of 2.37 to 0.312 for 
ses. The driving pulley in this case is 66 in, and 


ven pulley 17 in. The are of contact when the dis-- 


tween centers was 16 ft. was 196 deg. for the driv- 
ley and 164 deg. for the driven pulley, while the arcs 





Lenix Idler Applied to a Gas Engine Pulley 


ith the reduced distance of 6 ft. 6 in. is 235 to 242 deg. 
r the driving pulley and 235 to 251 for the driven pulley. 
2-in. belt 34-in. thick. was formerly used and now a 10- 
elt 3/16-in, thick suffices. 
Other illustrations show a drive employed by what is 
vn as the Bamag wheel and show how two shafts at 
in angle with each other but close together are connected 
y a single belt. The arrangement is regarded as taking 
the place of the bevel gear with higher efficiency and less 
1oise than would be possible with the gears. 
‘ther of the illustrations shows the control of a speed 
egulating device involving a conical pulley known as the 
denschiitzer Bamag and is shown provided in a spinning 
where it is desirable to change speed.during operation. 
laimed that the device extends the life of the belt. 


Portable Power Squeezer 


Recently there has been placed on the market by the 
Killing’s Molding Machine Works, Davenport, Iowa, 
new portable power squeezer. This type of machine is 
made in several sizes and is adapted for all classes of 
snap flask work, making both the cope and the drag in one 
eration. The 10-in. size is shown in the accompanying 





‘See Type of Portable Power Squeezer Built by the E. 
ling’s Molding Machine Works, Davenport, Iowa 








Fig. 2—The Machine with the Mold in Place Ready for 
Squeezing , 


engravings, Fig. 1 being a view of the machine with the 
cross head thrown back. Fig. 2 illustrates it with a snap 
flask in position on the table ready for ramming. 

As will be noticed from the engraving, the machine is 
mounted on four wheels’ and can be moved along the floor 
readily and thus follow the sand heap as the day’s work 
progresses. The base of the machine is wide, and ample 
room is provided for the operator to move about without 
being interfered with by any of the machine parts. The 
cylinder and the yoke trunnions are supported at a suf- 
ficient hight to prevent them from coming in contact with 
the sand heap. Lock nuts are provided to prevent the 
plunger from being blown out. The equipment of the 
machine includes a blow-off valve and a knee vibrator as 
well as an air gauge for regulating the pressure desired 
for the different classes‘of work handled. 


The Fitzall Nut and Pipe Wrench 


The nut and pipe wrench manufactured by the Stand- 
ard Wrench & Tool Company, Providence, R. IL., contains 
new and unusual features. It is a very simple tool, having 
but three parts and no screw, the principle of the inclined 
plane or wedge being applied to procure the desired re- 
sults. The upper jaw is solid with the handle. The wedge- 
shaped lower jaw is controlled by the yoke or sleeve. 

The adjustment is accomplished by a forward pressure 
of the thumb on the sleeve which carries with it the lower 
jaw until the nut or bolt is gripped in that position. Pres- 
sure on the handle bar immediately locks the lower jaw 


One Type of the Fitzall Wrench 





in place. The harder the pressure the stronger the hold. 
After locking the jaw a requisite amount of play remains 
so that a new hold may be taken on the work with no 
further adjustment. A slight jarring on the wrench un- 
locks the set of the lower jaw. On the back of the handle 
is a stop, a part of the forging, the purpose being to pre- 
vent the sleeve from striking the jaw and wedging. The 
pipe wrench has interchangeable tooth blocks on the upper 
jaw, which is slotted to receive the tongue of the block, 
this being further held in place by a pin. The lower jaw 
is smooth and receives no wear. This wrench is made in 
all of the regular sizes. 
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Agglomerating Fine Iron Ores and Flue Dust’ 


A Review of Various Methods Now in 
Use with Details of the Grondal Process of 


Briquetting and Results with Its Product 


BY N. V. HANSELL .- ienioiace ane 


The last few years have shown an increasing interest 
in the subject of beneficiating iron ores in all iron pro- 
ducing countries. In the United States this movement has 
been slower than in certain of the European countries, 
the obvious reason being’ the abundance and _ relative 
cheapness of the Lake Superior iron ores which have 
been an effective hindrance to the development of enter- 
prises that have for their object the preparation of low 
grade ores for the iron industry. Gradually conditions 
have changed. The world’s consumption of iron is in- 
creasing enormously. Being in 1900 about 40,000,000 tons, 
in 1910 it was already 60,000,000 tons. And there is no 
reason to doubt that in the near future the increase in 
the iron consumption will continue at the same rapid rate, 
‘especially with the development of such parts of the world 
as China, certain parts of Africa, and others, which have 
hardly been touched yet by modern industrialism. 


High Grade, Easily Accessible Ores Limited 


It is therefore not surprising that concern is felt that 
the known available iron ore resources of the world are 
gradually being depleted. Signs of this feeling are the 
recent investigations in this cougtry under the direction 
of the Geological Survey of the iron ore resources of the 
United States, and particularly that by the last Interna- 
tional Geological Congress of Stockholm, Sweden, of the 
iron ore resources of the world. These investigations 
have emphasized the fact that the known high grade ore 
deposits are limited in their extent and that they will at 
no distant. future be exhausted, compelling the iron in- 
dustry to depend for raw material on the enormous de- 
posits of low-grade ore which are distributed over almost 
all the world. The fact that new deposits of high-grade 
ore will be discovered in countries not yet thoroughly ex- 
plored will not materially change the prospect. The réle 
such new deposits will play in the future can of course 
not be forecast. Transportation difficulties will probably 
exclude a great part of them from being used at present 
centers of the iron industry. 


The Problem of Low Grade and Fine Ores 


In view of these facts it is no wonder that great ‘inter- 
est is displayed in the subject of making useful such ores 
as have heretofore been discarded because in their natural 
state they are not suitable for blast furnace operations. 
Among such ores are, in the first place, those whose low 
iron content precludes their direct charge in the furnace, 
so that they have to be crushed and concentrated, giving 
in result a finely granulated product with high iron con- 
tent; in the second place, those which, although their iron 
content is sufficiently high, by either their physical or 
chemical character are less desirable. 

Modern blast furnaces with their high stacks and high 
blast pressure make difficult the employment in the burden 
of too high percentage of dusty or finely granulated ore, 
as, for instance, some of the fine Mesaba ores. At some 
“urnaces conditions compel the management to use 60 or 
70 per cent. of such ores; indeed, I am told of furnaces 
using 100 per cent. fine ores. But the manager will with- 
out incitement tell his woeful tale of unavoidable losses 
of the charge in the form of flue dust, of scaffolding in 
the furnace, and frequent explosions. The fine ore, de- 
scending more quickly than the rest of the charge, reaches 
the smelting zone only partly reduced. This causes dis- 
turbance in the furnace operations, with frequent casts of 
off iron. Therefore, if it can be economically done, it is 
highly desirable to convert to a lump form all such fine 
ores, whether they have been-obtained in the form of fine 





“A paper read at the New York meeting, February, 1912, of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


concentrates in the separation of low-grade iron ores or 
mined .as natural soft and fine ores. A high sulphur con- 
tent in the fine ore is often an additional reason for q 
preparation of it by agglomerating, as usually thereby the 
sulphur content is reduced and the ore is made doubly 
attractive to blast furnace managers. 


The Value of Flue Dust Now Wasted 


In this country, however, the real impetus to the de- 
velopment of processes of agglomerating fine iron ores 
has not been the desire to make useful such fine ores as 
just mentioned, but rather the necessity of finding some 
method of preparation of such waste products as flue: dust, 
pyrites residues, etc., for blast furnace use. The. most 
important of these is the flue dust, of which it is stated 
that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons are annually pro- 
duced in the United States. A part of this is recharged 
into the furnace after a thorough wetting, which is sup- 
posed to prevent its being directly blown out again. That 
this practice is not very satisfactory is evident from the 
vast and growing piles of this material around furnace 
plants in the Middle West, where a high percentage of 
soft ores is used in the burden. This waste is especially 
great when a furnace has been long in the blast and be- 
gins to be somewhat rough in the lining. The flue dust 
contains from 35 per cent. to 45 per cent. metallic iron, 
with 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. of coke. Figuring with a 
value of the original ore at the furnace of, say, 7c. a unit, 
the intrinsic value of the so-called waste material is prob- 
ably about $3 per ton. Low iron prices with a necessity 
for the blast furnace manager to economize has brought 
to light this leak, through which often as much as I0 per 
cent. of the ore charged goes for naught. ; 

So also with, the pyrites cinder, of which material 
yearly about 500,000 tons is produced; and on account o! 
its usual pulverous condition and high sulphur content has 
been thrown away or perhaps at the best used for re- 
claiming land or building roads, although it frequently 
contained as much as 55 or 60 per cent. of iron. The 
modern methods of making useful for the iron industry 
through agglomeration either these waste products or 
these low grade ores, in their natural state unsuitable for 
blast furnace operation, certainly form a not unimportant 
phase in the present movement for the conservation of 
natural resources. 


Methods of Agglomeration 


The many methods that have been proposed or are now 
being employed for the agglomeration of fine iron ores can 
properly be subdivided into three classes, the bases of 
the classification being radical differences in the processes 
themselves, and also to some extent’in the nature of the 
products: 


1. Nodulizing in revolving kilns. 

2. Blast roasting. F 

3. Briquetting with or without binder, usually fol- 
lowed by a heating of the briquettes. 


1. Nodulizing gained early prominence in this country. 
There are at present a number of plants in operation. 
Among these is the pioneer one at Hackensack Meadows, 
N. J., treating pyrites cinder. Others like the ones at 
Lebanon, Pa., Benson, N. Y., and~Standish, N. zs. treat 
ore concentrates. Others again, like the Hubbard plant in 
Ohio, treat flue dust. The most modern plant of the kind 
is at Felton in Cuba, which was described in the Transac- 
tions of the Institute, 1911, by J. E. Little. h 

In Germany, similar methods are being used for the 
roasting and sintering of carbonates, and in Canada a 
plant of four kilns is now being erected for the wo’ 
purpose. For such ores as decrepitate and shrink consid- 
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roasting, the method is especially valuable. The 
is. however, seldom uniform. Occasionally the 
cre vitrified and very dense, occasionally they are 
nd brittle, producing much dust in handling. Dif- 
in keeping the kilns free from scaffolds or rings, 
ting shut-downs every eight or 10 days, tend to 
cost of production higher than a first investiga- 
e merits of the process seem to indicate. 


Sintering with Blast 


ist Roasting. It is not necessary to dwell at any 
on this process, which has been described admirably 
ransactions of this Institute by Mr. Dwight and 
Gayley. The product is spongy and forms undoubt- 
in excellent raw material for blast furnace operations. 


Conditions of Successful Briquetting 


\t a meeting of the lron and Steel Institute in 1910, 


evalier C. De Schwartz, of Liege, read a paper on the 
riguetting of iron ores. In this he gave as conditions 


Aga 
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essful briquetting : 


[he iron ore briquettes must have a certain resistance 

mechanical influences. They must resist a pressure of not 
2000 lb. per square inch, and when dropped from a hight 

ft. on a cast-iron plate they must not fall into dust, although 

y break into pieces. 

[hey must resist heat. Heated to 900 deg. C., they may 


mmence to sinter, but they must not disintegrate into small 


fragments 


nue 


njuri 


They should he capable of being placed in water for a cer- 
ime without softening. 

They must resist the influence of steam at 150 deg. C 
it crumbling. 

hey must possess a certain amount of porosity in order 
the carbon monoxide in the blast furnace to penetrate 


* 


ntet or the briquette, and to exercise its beneficial reducing 


nce 

The binding material, if any is used, should not contain 
s substances (sulphur, arsenic) to such an extent as to be 
ous to the quality of the pig iron produced. 

The cost of producing briquettes should not exceed the 


difference in the prices between lump ore and fine ore. 


lt 


1 other words, the briquettes must be able to stand 


handling, transportation, and storing in the open air with- 


out 


too much disintegration, and to withstand conditions 
s they exist in the upper part of a blast furnace without 


n 


Pull 


rec 
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bling into dust. In addition, they ought to be easily 


ucible. If a binder is used, it ought to be of such 
i nature that it adds no deleterious elements and it ought 
not to lower the iron content of the material “too much. 
On the question of the cost of operation any process will 
stand or fall. In figuring this, it must be recognized that 


the value of-a process cannot be determined by the briquet- 
ing 


cost alone. The value of the finished product and its 


nfluence on the cost of pig iron manufacture must be 
taken into consideration. For the preparation of a bri- 
quette which is easily reducible with a low consumption 


‘ke, one can afford to pay more. Really, therefore, 


the question has a wider scope than at first appeared, The 


f 
( 


‘tan easily reduced briquette makes possible a greater 


utput of the blast furnace. Presently, I will give figures 


} 
Will 


h will verify this statement and will show that it is 


t enough to convert the fine ore into lump form and 
onsider in selecting a method only the direct cost of the 


iquetting, 


f 


ised 
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Various Methods for Various Conditions 


the great number of methods which have been de- 
several of which have gained commercial prominence, 
are better adapted to certain classes of ore than 
[his is natural, as the processes have originated 
nave been worked out at places where necessity has 
ior them. Mr. Schwartz in his paper describes a 


uctting process used at Kertsch, Russia, and Ilsede, 


any, where the ores are of a clayey nature, with 6 to 
ent. of hygroscopic moisture. The ore is pressed 
ks at a low pressure, 4000 to 5600 Ib. per square 
and heated to a temperature of only 75 deg. C. The 
higher pressure would make the briquettes too 
Parallel cases can be cited from other places. A 
sulphur content in the ore, for instance, gives prom- 
‘» a method by which the ore in the briquetting is 
sutheiently for an effective roasting. 
Jescribe even the main features alone of the various 


‘ung processes that have come into commercial use 


‘many, for instance, would take me too far away 
‘Ne real subject of my paper. I refer anyone in- 
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terested to G. Francke’s “Handbuch der Brikettbereitung” 
(Stuttgart, 1910). But | wish to mention some of the 
more successful in order to compare them with the 
Groéndal method, which it is my intention to describe. 


The Problem of a Binder 


The various briquetting processes can advantageously 
be classified as those that use a binder and those that do 
not. It is a very practical distinction. There can be little 
question that a binder used to cement together the ore 
grains fills the voids between them, producing a briquette 
with low porosity. This must have an unfavorable in- 
fluence on the action of the briquettes in a blast furnace. 
The more porous an ore or a briquette is, the less coke is 
required to reduce it. This is obvious, as in the upper part 
of the blast furnace the ascending gases penetrate the por- 
ous briquette, and deposit fine carbon through dissociation 
throughout it, causing a direct reduction of it before it 
has reached a great depth in the stack, The binder also 
lowers the iron content of the briquette. In most cases 
8 to 10 per cent. of the binder is employed that the 
smelting and slagging of this material increases the fuel 
consumption and makes the pig iron more expensive is 
quite natural. I could give figures illustrating my point, 
but do not think it necessary. 

Of the various binders, those most in use seem to be 
of the nature of hydrosilicates, which are hardened either 
by exposure in air a long time or by being treated with 
steam under pressure. Deutsche Brikettierungs Gesell- 
schaft advocate a method of this kind. They form with 
the binder a silicate of lime. The Scoria Gesellschaft of 
Dortmund uses 8 to 10 per cent. basic blast furnace slag, 
or a mixture of 4 per cent. slag with 4 per cent. CaO. 
The ore is ground withthe binder, pressed into briquettes, 
and hardened in steam. The Weiss method is to mix 
the ore with 5 or 6 per cent. of hydrated lime, form the 
briquettes at a pressure of 4500 Ib. and expose them to the 
influence of CO: gases, first’ cold and then hot, at 300 Ib. 
pressure. The Tigler process (Duisburg Meiderich) em- 
ploys a binder consisting of 6 to 8 per cent. of slaked lime, 
sometimes with an addition of 1 per cent. of blast furnacy 
slag. The Schumacher process for flue dust utilizes the 
hydraulic properties of the flue dust which, like cement, 
contains lime, alumina, and soluble silica ready for com- 
bination. By the addition of a small amount of chloride 
of magnesium, chloride of calcium, or certain other salts, . 
good briquettes can be obtained. The flue dust ought to 
be used hot direct from the dust catchers. 

Among organic binders many have been tried, but few 
have been satisfactory. Trainer uses 4% per cent. zell- 
pech, which is a waste lye resulting from the manufacture 
of sulphide of cellulose. This and similar binders coke 
in the upper part of the blast furnace stack, and thus con- 
tinue to hold the fine ore together until a reducing zone in 
the furnace is reached. They are, however, generally too 
expensive to be used. 

Of methods without binder, I will mention the one 
known under the name of Ronay. For the binder is sub- 
stituted high pressure in hydraulic presses. The process 
has been more used for metal filings, ete., than for ores, 
The briquetting of clayey ores without a binder has al- 
ready been mentioned. In reality the clayey constituent 
of the ore serves as a binder, deposited with the ore by a 
kind Providence. 


The Grondal Process ‘ 


The only process of importance that remains to be 
spoken of is the Gréndal, which consists of the briquetting 
of fine ore at a medium pressure and the burning of the 
briquettes at a high temperature in a specially constructed 
channel furnace. 

It was in 1899, when Dr. Gustay Gréndal was manager 
for Pitkaranta Iron Works in Finland, that he built his 
first channel kiln for the briquetting of iron ore concen- 
trates. Similar kilns had been used previously for the 
burning of clay bricks, but for the adaptation of the 
process to the treatment of iron ores and for the gradual 
development of a modified type of kiln suited to this 
special purpose, the honor belongs to Dr. Gréndal. 

The first kiln at Pitkaranta was an entire success, and 
a good deal was written about it in the contemporary 
technical press of Europe. It was followed by one at 
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Bredsjé, Sweden, built in 1902. From that time on, a 
great number of kilns have been built both in Europe and 
in this country. At present, there are 16 plants in Sweden 
with together about 35 kilns and a briquetting capacity of 
about 400,000 tons a year. In Norway, there are three 
large plants: Sydvaranger with eight kilns, Salangen with 
four kilns and Dunderland with four. In England 12 
kilns have been built, all treating pyrites residues and “blue 
billy.” Italy has one plant, Spain has two, and in the 
United States there are six plants in operation or con- 
struction. In Canada the first one is being. built by 


Moose Mountain, Ltd., for the treatment of magnetite 
concentrates. 


The Furnace 


The Gréndal furnace can briefly be described as a 
channel furnace, through which the ore, pressed into 
bricks, is transported on flat cars, which form a con- 
tinuous movable platform through the furnace. The fur- 
nace is heated by means of gas introduced through the 
raised arch at a distance from the entrance end of about 
two-thirds of the furnace length. The flat cars are usually. 
built of structural steel with firebrick tops and are fur- 
nished on each side with flanges dipping into sand troughs. 
They are often built with over-lapping ends so that when 
they are pushed against each other in the kiln, they sep- 
arate completely the upper part of the kiln, through which 
the gases pass, and the lower part, in which are the trucks 
and the wheels. The furnace walls are built double, with 
an outside wall of red brick and an inside one of firebrick; 
the two being separated by an air space, which assists in 
lowering heat losses by radiation, and at the same time 
permits the walls to move independently of each other in 
expanding and contracting on account of changes in kiln 
temperature when the furnace is started and stopped. 

For obtaining the necessary temperature, almost any 
kind of fuel that has sufficient calorific value can be used. 
In Europe, the rule has been to use producer gas, except 
at some places in Sweden where the furnaces are built at 
iron works. There a mixture of blast furnace gas and 
producer gas is burnt. Blast furnace gas alone is too 
diluted, so that thé high temperature required for the re- 
action cannot be obtained unless it is enriched by some 
producer gas. When it is available, however, it is econom- 
ical, as the coal consumption in the gas producer can 
thereby be cut almost in half. In this country, crude oil 
is used at two plants and natural gas at two. Local con- 
ditions govern the choice of fuel. 

For different fuels and for different ores the construc- 
tion of the kiln must be somewhat modified, although 
broadly the design is governed by the same principles. In 
the first third of the kiln the briquettes are preheated by 
the escaping combustion gases; they pass through zones 
of increasing heat as the cars are pushed forward. In the 
combustion chamber the heat is maintained at about 2500 
deg. F. When the briquettes have passed the combustion 
chamber, they gradually pass through the cooling cham- 
bers, into which cooling air is blown by means of a fan. 
When they leave the furnace they are cooled off sufficiently 
to be unloaded directly into railroad cars. The arch over 
the cooling chamber is double, and in some installations 
it is made of corrugated cast iron plates. Through the 
space between the double arches the air that is to be used 
directly for the combustion passes. On reaching the bur- 
ners or the combustion chamber it has a temperature of 
400 deg. to 600 deg. F. The outgoing combustion gases, 
when reaching the stack flue generally have a temperature 
of 350 deg. to 500 deg. F. It can be seen that the furnace 
is built on the regenerative principle and that its heat ef- 
ficiency is good. The walls, as has been said, are double, 
and the arch is usually covered with 8 in. or 10 in. of 
sand, so that radiation losses are low. 


The Chemical Reactions 


Having thus given the general principles in the design 
of the furnace, I wish to describe the chemical reactions 
which take place during the passage of the ore through 
it, before giving details of the practical operation, As a 
rule, regardless of their original composition, the bri- 
quettes are discharged as a peroxide of iron (Fe,O;). If 
the ingoing ore is a hematite, it is gradually dissociated to 
Fe:O. as the ore passes towards the combustion chamber. 
In a nearly white hot condition, it is here met by a current 
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of highly heated air. This gives the ideal conditions for 
a rapid conversion from FesO, to Fe,O,. Here lics the a. 
cret of the Gréndal process. Briquettes at a temperature 
of 2400 deg. or 2500 deg. F. are met by air of high tempera- 
ture. The oxidation is almost instantaneous, 1 hereby an 
appreciable amount of heat is liberated, to the benefit of 
heat conditions in the combustion zone. 

A quick oxidation of the FesO, produces a blue crystal. 
line Fe,O;. A slow oxidation will give a product that js 
earthy, amorphous and reddish in color. From this jt js 
clear that it is necessary to keep a high temperature in the 
combustion zone. The color and condition of the dis. 
charged product tell whether the furnace is run properly, 
Dark blue, firm and strong briquettes indicate a right tem. 
perature; loose and reddish briquettes, a temperature too 
low. 

When the ingoing material is a magnetite, it is prob- 
ably oxidized to a certain degree on its way toward the 
combustion zone. This oxidation is probably followed by 
a dissociation as the briquettes enter the hotter part of the 
furnace; but the Fe,O, so formed is again oxidized to Fe,0, 
before being cooled off and discharged. This last re-oxida- 
tion is so complete that analyses usually show over 90 per 
cent. Fe,O, of the total iron oxide in the briquette. 


Physical Effects of the Chemical Reactions 


It is probably these chemical reactions which account 
for the agglomeration and the great strength of the bri- 
quettes. The material is not rolled together when in 
plastic state, as in the nodulizing process; nor fused to- 
gether as in the blast roasting, which gives a sintering 
product usually of little strength; but in the re-oxidizing 
of the lower oxides of iron, diminutive crystals of hematite 
are formed, growing out on the surface of each ore grain 
in the briquette. These small crystals interlace with each 
other or grow together, forming a strong bond between the 
grains. If the ore is not crushed fine enough or consists 
of rounded pebbles, the intergrowing effect may not be ob- 
tained, and consequently the resulting briquettes will be 
loose and easily disintegrated. Such was the case in tests 
with the concentrated product from St. Lawrence magnetic 
sands. It was found necessary to pass a part of the iron 
sand through a grinding mill in order to get some fine ma- 
terial to fill the voids between the larger pebbles. With 
pyrites residues there has been the same experience. | It is 
futile to try to briquette cinder from lump pyrites without 
first grinding it so as to pass, say, 20 mesh, if strong bri- 
quettes are desired. 

It has been mentioned that the briquettes in passing 
through the furnace are desulphurized. The conditions in 
the furnace are favorable to a complete desulphurization: 
a high heat, a strongly oxidizing atmosphere, and a porous 
material consisting of finely granulated ore particles, per- 
mitting the gases to reach every diminutive ore grain. In 
addition, the material stays in the hot zone for several 
hours, permitting a.gradual oxidation of the sulphur, ee 
escapes in the form of dioxide with probably a smal 
amount of trioxide. At Bayonne, N. J., cinder with 2 of 
3 per cent. sulphur is discharged with about 0.03 per cent. 


The Briquettes in the Blast Furnace 


A number of tests on Gréndal briquettes have been made 
in order to ascertain their suitability for blast furnace and 
open hearth use. I will mention the results of only a iew 
of them. 

Last year a low grade magnetite was crushed and con- 
centrated in a large commercial test. A part of the con- 
centrate was briquetted at Bayonne. Of the product about 
seven tons was shipped in an open bottom dumper ee ° 
Youngstown, Ohio. Here they were dropped, in unloading 
from a trestle 30 ft. high, on an iron floor. A —. 
test of the unloaded material gave through a — 
screen 8.84 per cent. of the total mass. These fines gav 
the following results at the sieve test: 
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ows that the total amount of fines passing 

nesh after the briquettes had been dropped 30 
a floor is only 0.8 per cent. 

\ regular compression test on the same briquettes 

they would withstand a pressure of 5221 Ibs. 
ach. That in handling they form a very small 
lust was shown by the following test. A num- 
ettes were crushed to % in. and less in a Gates 
\ sieve test of the crushed material gave only 
through the 100-mesh sieve, and very little on 
th ne sieves. 

The porosity of the briquettes, being the ratio of voids 
to the total volume of the briquette, is always over 20 per 
cent. This is a strong point in their favor, as it aids in 
lem easily reducible in blast furnace operations. 


The Use of Briquettes 


Recently | noticed a paper read by John Jermain Porter 
at the meeting of this Institute of last June on “The Fuel 
ficiency of the Iron Blast Furnace.” He said among 
other things 


_ desirability of having an ore which is easily reduced 
moxide rather than by solid carbon, and in addition 
at such low temperature that the resulting carbon di- 
1s no solvent power, has been frequently pointed out. The 
rtance of carbon deposition in this connection does not, how- 
seem to be so generall appreciated. It will be recalled 
reaction, 2CO — COs C, begins at about 430 aoe 
at 900 deg. That is, it takes place near the to 

It is probable that very little of the carbon epee 
reaction ever reaches the hearth, but it does useful work 
cing the carbon dioxide of the limestone and in removin 
n of the oxygen of the ore which has not been remove 
onoxide higher in the. furnace. From this point of 
t appears that the ability of an ore to induce carbon deposi- 
s equally important as the ease with which it loses its oxygen. 
Everv pound of carbon deposited means a saving of a 

fuel for the hearth. 
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He also gives some numerical factors of reducibility 
for various classes of ores to be used in formulas for 
finding the fuel efficiency of the blast furnace. These 
figures indicate that the Mesaba ores are most easily re- 
duced. In his-list thereafter appear brown hematite, soft 
red hematites and roasted carbonates, hard red hematites, 
Clinton “hard red” ore and magnetites and mill cinders, 
the last two being those that require most coke for their 
reduction. 

By my description of the physical and chemical char- 
cter of the briquettes produced by the Gréndal method, 
| think | have been able to show that the briquettes have 
ill the qualities of an ore that can be reduced in the blast 
urnace with the least coke. The briquette is porous, so 
that by the dissociation of the carbon monoxide in the 
upper part of the stack the fine carbon is deposited through- 
ut its mass. Furthermore, the briquette is a hematite and 
therefore does away with the usual and, as can be seen 
irom Mr. Porter’s figures, well-founded objection by blast 
lurnace managers to the use of a too large percentage of 
magnetite in the burden. 


The Saving from Briquetting in Sweden 


lt is the rapid reduction of the briquettes in the blast 
furnace that has made them so popular in Sweden. From 
25 to 50 per cent. of briquettes in the burden of charcoal 
last furnaces of that country has been demonstrated to 
reduce the charcoal consumption per ton of pig iron by 
> 0 25 per cent. Fifty per cent. of briquettes in the bur- 
“en gives the best charcoal economy. In Sweden 500,000 
‘0 $00,000 tons of pig iron is produced yearly. As 300,000 
‘© 350,000 tons of briquettes are reported for the same 
ur ne ntaining in average 64 per cent. iron, which corre- 
Sa s to about 200,000 tons of pig iron or about one third 
of ‘he total pig iron production of the country, this means 
a arly saving for the country of 400,000 cubic metres of 
“arcoal, an item of importance in these times of increas- 
If such a 
saving can be made in charcoal furnaces, it is 
© much to believe that an appreciable saving in coke 
Ss can he obtained. 


Reduction in Fuel Consumption 


igures from a furnace in Belgium which has 
‘ns imported Swedish concentrate briquettes in a 
with calcined Bilbao Spathic ore. With 70 per 
.. .. /\quettes and 30 per cent. Bilbao ore in the bur- 

the coke consumption was reduced to 1760 Ibs. per 
‘ron. With all Bilbao ore it had been 2398 Ib. 
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The iron content of the Bilbao was 50 per cent.; of the bri- 
The output of the furnace was in- 
creased 20 to 25 per cent., with a corresponding saving in 
wages and general charges. 

From this country I have no definite figures. The bri- 
quettes produced here have been used in such small lots 
at various plants that no valuable data have been ob- 
tained. I have been recently informed, however, that at 
Mayville, Wis., the coke consumption in the blast furnace 
is considerably reduced by their use. The briquetting plant 
there has been in operation so short a time that it is too 
early yet to expect authoritative figures. 

For use in open hearth furnaces; the briquettes are 
eminently fitted, being rich in iron, free from noxious sub- 
stances, in lump form and of sufficient weight to sink 
through the slag cover. 


The Moisture Content of the Ore 


The fine ore to be briquetted has to have such a mois- 
ture content that it maintains its brick form after press- 
ing. Too much moisture affects badly the work of the 
presses; too little makes the briquettes dusty and causes 
considerable spilling in pressing. The proper percentage 
of moisture varies with the hygroscopic qualities of the 
ore. Concentrated magnetites have to be dewatered to 8 
or 9 per cent.; fine pyrites cinder can have 15 to 18 per 
cent. and still give good results. The tempering is done 
in the simplest manner by a §prinkling pipe or a water 
hose. The man who watches the feeding of the presses 
soon learns by the feeling of the ore whether it has the 
right moisture content. 

The delivery of the ore to the presses is in modern 
plants made by mechanical means at a small expense. In 
most of the present installations, drop presses of a Dors- 
tener type developed by Dr. Gréndal are used, but on ac- 
count of their usually rather high upkeep cost, toggle 
presses of heavy construction will probably be substituted 
in new plants. 


Varying Sizes of Briquettes 


The standard size of the briquettes is 6 x 6 x 2% in., 
and two tiers are loaded edgewise on each car, so that the 
load stands 12 in. high. At the Duquesne plant, briquettes 
the size of standard red brick—24%4 x 4% x 8 in. —are made 
and are loaded three or even four tiers high. In loading 
them on the cars care is taken to place them so that the 
gases can penetrate the load and heat the bottom row as 
thoroughly as the top one. The loading is done by hand, 
and constitutes the only hand labor around the plant. This 
is, however, so laid out that the work is as much facilitated 
as possible. The pressman removes the. briquettes as they 
are delivered by the press and places them on the car, 
which is pushed close to him. He does not need to move 
from his place during his work, and although he handles 
only 10 or 12 lb. each time he turns, he can place 30 tons 
in a 12-hour shift. The press delivers from 12 to 16 
briquettes each minute, so that enough idle time is allowed 
for changing cars. The endeavor now is to eliminate this 
labor, which, it must be ‘admitted, is quite strenuous and, 
with wages of about $2.10 per day, accounts for 7 to 10 
cents of the briquetting cost of each ton. 


Kiln Construction and Practice 


The loaded cars are pushed through the furnace at in- 
tervals, one car being admitted at a time. This pushes 
the others forward so that the first one is discharged from 
the furnace. The pushing is done either by a hydraulic 
ram or some similar contrivance; it requires exceedingly 
little power. The discharged car is unloaded either by 
being pushed under a plow, which scrapes the briquettes 
over the sides of the car or by being tipped endwise. 
Either arrangement can be made entirely automatic; so 
that in a four-kiln plant two men take care of all the cars 
as they come out, unload them, and send them back to the 
presses via a return track with endless chain haulage. The 
frequency with which the cars are charged depends upon 
the nature of the ore. If it has a high sulphur content it 
may be necessary to charge them at a slower rate than if 
the sulphur content is lower. At Mayville cars are charged 
evety 10 minutes. The furnaces there are 195 ft. long and 
the cars 6 ft. 6 in. Each furnace therefore contains simul- 
taneously 30 cars, which require, as one is pushed in every 
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10 minutes, 5 hours to pass through. At Payonne, the fur- 
nace is only 143 ft. long. One car is pushed in every 18 
minutes, so that it takes 614 hours to pass through. 

The length of the furnaces, which is quite different in 
the Mayville and Bayonne plants, depends upon the nature 
of the ore to be briquetted. The width has been gradually 
increased. To begin with, it was not more than 3 ft. In 
this country both 5-ft. and 6-ft. furnaces are used, and 
foundations are now laid for two having an inside width 
of 10 ft. Plans are drawn for furnaces even 15 ft. wide, 
and I see no reason for not having even a greater width 
than this. A wide furnace with a capacity of, say, 300 
tons of briquettes per 24 hours will show a still greater 
heat economy than present plants. The developments of 
the process are going in this direction: 

Simultaneously improvements in the design of the kiln 
are introduced in every new installation, in order to 
strengthen details that in previous plants have been found 
unsatisfactory and in order to reduce upkeep cost. Good 


‘ 


results in these respects have been attained Thy. kiln 
themselves will stand for years without the walls o; “ 
arch having to be touched; the repair cost on cars amount 
to only a few cents per ton. Mechanical labor Saving re 
vices are introduced everywhere, so that labor cost j< being 


lowered. 
Fuel consumption is low. In plants treating 


t magnetic 
concentrates, the amount of coal used in the gas 


, producers 
averages 7 per cent. of the weight of the briquettes, ang 
there are plants in Sweden using as little as 5 per cent 


At a plant in this country where pyrites residues are py). 
quetted and crude oil is used as fuel, the oil consumption 
is stated to be 15 gal, per ton, which corresponds to ap. 
proximately 10 per cent. It is obvious that if the ore is 
heavy, as magnetic concentrates are, the relative percentage 
of fuel used will be lower than when ore that contains 
great amount of combined water and other volatile matter 
is treated. With such ore, a shrinkage in weight of 1< to 
20 per cent. has to be taken into consideration c 


The Proposed National Eight Hour Law 


Protests Against the Bill to Limit the Labor 
of Mechanics and Others Employed on 
Government Work to Eight Hours a Day 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labor heard 
testimony last week from representatives of manufacturing 
interests in opposition to the bill limiting the labor of 
mechanics and others employed on Government work 
to eight hours a day. Without exception, those who ap- 
peared asserted that the men in theit employ desired to 
work the full limit of 10 hours a day, preferring the 
extra money to fhe shorter hours. It was also asserted 
that the effect of the law would be to put all manufactur- 
ing plants that did even a minimum of Government work 
on an eight-hour basis, and that as a result these estab- 
lishments would refuse to contract in future with the 
Government, nothwithstanding they would be pleased to 
have the work. 


Arthur T. Waterfall, Detroit, Mich. 


The first speaker, Arthur T. Waterfall, Russel Wheel 
& Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., said: 

“The company I represent is opposed to this bill for 
the reason of its impracticability in conducting our busi- 
ness on Government work, although we do not do very 
much of it, and because of the inability to work two classes 
of men, one working eight hours and the other 10 hours. 
In placing orders for-material on Government contracts 
we necessarily have to conform with the Government 
specifications as to tests, which are within very narrow 
limits necessarily, and of a high grade, and where perfect 
accuracy in compliance with the specifications is demanded. 

“In doing so the people from whom we would buy a 
portion of these products become under the terms of the 
act subcontractors. In taking up an inquiry relative to 
whether we would be able to get this material we find 
that they are not desirous of becoming subcontractors. It 
would be up to us to procure the material in such a man- 
ner as we could, and we do not see how we are going to 
do it. 

“In taking up the matter with our employees I per- 
sonally have asked more than a score whether they would 
work eight hours a day and accept eight hours’ pay in 
the shops where they were working 10 hours, and I have 
been treated with derision and informed that ‘we want 
10 hours’ work and Io hours’ pay’; that the expense of 
living is such that eight hours’ employment and eight 
hours’ pay would not permit them to stay longer in our 
employ under these conditions. 

“The amount of Government business we have done 
has in 10 years varied from 10 per cent. in certain years 
down to one per cent. last year. While we value the 
Government business that comes to us in competitive bids, 
we would, if this bill were passed, be reluctantly compelled 
to avoid bidding on Government work. In Detroit, where 


we are located, 50 hours a week in summer and 59 in 
winter is almost the universal rule and it seems to meet 
with great favor with the 70,000 employees in that city.” 


Justus H. Schwacke, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Justus H. Schwacke, manager and secretary of Wil- 
liam Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., said: 

“Our objection to this bill is founded on the same rea- 
sons that Mr. Waterfall has advanced and it would affect 
us in the same way. We know from long experience that 
it is absolutely impracticable to work two gangs of men 
or a part of the men on different hours. The whole sys- 
tem of work in the shop is one of interlocking, and it 
would be impossible to set aside in advance a certain 
number of hours during the day upon Government work 
and a certain number of hours upon private work, ten- 
hour work. 

“We work in our shops, and have for many years, 
10% hours for five days in a week and on Saturdays, up 
to within 10 or 15. years ago, we stopped at 4:30 p. ™. 
Men liked to work in our shop 10% hours a day, stopping 
only three-quarters of an hour at noon for six days, 0 
order to get off at 4:30 on Saturday. So we gradually 
went to 10% hours for five days in the week and five 
hours on Saturday. 

“We avoid, if possible, overtime. This is a principle 
with us. We do not believe it is a good thing to ask 
men to work after they have worked 10 hours a day. !t 
for any reason we find it necessary to get away an !m- 
portant machine on Saturday, our men, rather than work 
on Saturday afternoon, will work all day Friday or Friday 
night and up to Saturday noon. I mention this to show 
that the men will voluntarily work overtime. 

“I believe, from a long series of records, that our men 
are not in the slightest degree impaired by the hours 
that have existed in our works, that is 10% hours a day. 
Our statistics show that 25 years ago, while fewer men 
were employed, the loss of time from whatever cause was 
considerably more than it is at present. It is reasonable 
to conclude from this that present hours of labor in our 
establishment do not impair the working ability of the 
men. 

“During the last 15 years there has been a tendency 
to eliminate or gradually reduce hard manual labor. Such 
a thing in our establishment, and in thousands of oon 
is practically unknown. In our shops our‘ men do ne 
hard manual labor; it is all done for them. The work 1s 
put into his tool and it is taken out of it by a ee 
crane of some kind. Even the movements of the ce 
which years ago were made by hand, have all of late ah 
been provided with power devices for doing the handling. 
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rence is that the men, after working 10% 
~ shop are really fresher at the end of it than 
have been 15, 20 or 25 years ago working the 
that then existed. 
“Covernment work in our shops varies from less than 
at. to two or three per cent. If the question of 
for the Government, under the conditions im- 
this bill, should present iself to us we should 
abandon Government work altogether. We do 
to be deprived of the opportunity of doing Gov- 
ament work, for our relations with the Government 
pleasantest character. We do a high gtade of 
vork that I believe the Government needs. While the 
‘0 us would be small, it would be very severe to the 
ernment if the same position was assumed by all the 
builders in our line, and I don’t see how it is pos- 
‘ble for the other builders to do otherwise than take the 
sition 


Donald Tulloch, Worcester, Mass. 


Donald Tulloch, secretary of the Worcester, Mass., 
Labor Bureau, said: 

“In connection with our work in Worcester we have a 
free employment bureau for the express purpose of giving 
4 place for workmen to come without paying any fee 
for getting a position. In the past five or seven years 
there have been over 10,000 who have come annually into 
that ofice. During the time when they are seeking em- 
oloyment I usually talk with them somewhat in regard 

the various conditions of trade, the opportunities for 
york and for advancement, and in so doing I have had 
.n opportunity to find out whether or not they would wish 

work eight hours or 10 hours a day. 

‘These men, who are skilled mechanics, knowing per- 
ectly well they could not get the same pay out of an 
ivht-hour day that they would get out of 1o-hour day, 
have no desire to come down to an eight-hour day. They 
are perfectly satisfied to work 10 hours a day. They are 
glad of the opportunity to work up to 59 hours a week 
and are glad to get the privilege of working overtime. 

“The sanitary conditions of the shops in connection 
vith the National Metal Trades Association membership, 
\Vorcester Branch, are practically model. There has been 
no strike in Worcester in the machine line for 10 years, 
and I believe this is due to the fact that the members of 
the association endeavor to treat their help as it ought to 
be treated.” 


Joseph Wright Powell, Philadelphia 


Joseph Wright Powell, representing the William Cramp 
« Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, 
“If this bill becomes a law, we must either put our 
ntire works on an eight-hour day or we must give up 
ing Government work. For the last two years we had 
een unable to bid for battleships for the United States 
\avy because of the provisions inserted in the appropria- 
tions act that limited the hours of work on these vessels 
» eight hours a day. I don’t see how it is possible to 
perate a part of our plant on an eight-hour basis and 
on a 10-hour basis. 
“The bill as it stands handicaps the output of our 
plant in practically the same ratio that it decreases the 
ours. Some of our large tools represent an investment 
‘or a single tool of as high as $50,000 and the tool is pro- 
‘uctive just as many hours as it operates. If we can 
i that tool 10 hours a day, we will get just 20 per cent. 
re out of it than if we run it eight hours. While it 
may in some cases be possible to increase the time that 
‘he tool is operating by putting on extra shifts of men, 
‘Nat entails extra expense in many ways that would prob- 
‘'y result in the long run in its being about equally bad 
vnichever method we follow. 
‘The shipbuilding industry represents a capital of 
© than $50,000,000, and not one yard has paid a divi- 
nd since 1901, with ene exception, and this was work 
special line. In other words, $50,000,600 in capital 
been paying labor $200,000 a week and the capital 
ested has not had one cent in return. At the present 
— Cramp Company and its allied companies are 
Working 10% hours for five days in the week and five 
Saturday, The general disposition of our work- 
"en is to make all the overtime they can. We pay, of 
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course, the usual premiums for extra work. To shut off 
the right of the workman to work such hours as he chooses 
is not only to take away from him an important means 
for obtaining extra compensation for his services, but it 
comes, from our point of view, pretty near to interfering 
— rights that we think ought not be controlled by legis- 
ation.” 


James Morpeth, Providence, R. I. 


James Morpeth, superintendent Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. I|., said: 

“We do not do a good deal of Government work. It 
comes along with our regular work in such a way that it 
would be quite a problem to pick out the Government 
work from our regular work. Stopping this work at 
four o'clock would entail quite a loss. A good deal of the 
work would be held up in the case of the machines that 
should be going on that would be stopped. If the men 
that are doing that work should be sent home they would 
protest against it. 

“We employ about 4000 men. Last winter we ran 
part of the works for nine hours a day. We lost quite a 
number of men from that part of the plant on account 
of their not wishing to work merely nine hours. They 
would rather work 10 hours and get more pay. In regard 
to overtime, we do not wish any one to work overtime. 
That is the last resort. But I find, a great many times, 
that men almost scheme to work overtime. In other words, 
they save up a job. 

“We have about 80 men that have been with us 25 
years or more. Two men have been with us more than 
50 years. We have 200 apprentices, and we have a school, 
and apprentices get four hours a week at this school. We 
take into our place a great many men that are not mechan- 
ics and teach them. We would rather do that—take a 
man that we know has something in him, than take a 
man that is well versed in some particular line. A great 
many of our men like to work overtime and they would 
like us to start up a machine for all night and let them 
sleep in the day and come down and work at nights to 
get extra pay. Some men have built homes in that way, 
by means of that extra pay. We give every man a chance 
to improve himself. 

“Another thing: We lénd the men such money as will 
help them. Sometimes their wages are attached and it is 
hard for them to give out two weeks’ pay so we lend 
them some money and take $1 a week out of their wages 
until it has been paid for. No interest whatever is asked. 
It is a great help to a great many men. In order to get 
out good work and do it well a man must be happy, Then 
you will get good work and you will have a loyal man. 
He will not join any organization of any kind unless he 
sees you about it. If this bill becomes a law we should 
fight shy of Government work. We do, I believe, from 
one-half to one per cent. of work for the Government.” 


G. L. Markland, Philadelphia 


G. L. Markland, of Philadelphia, Pa., said: 

“The ultimate outcome of this bill, if it becomes law, 
will be to put the whole country on an eight-hour basis. 
The cost of living now is so abnormal, considering the 
wages possible to the working people, that the effect would 
be to lower even the present wage rate. What is going 
to be the result when we cut down the to-hour day to 
eight hours? Suppose a man gets 37 cents an hour; We 
have to divide that by eight and pay him that much an 
hour; but you do not get so much work in the day. Things 
usually run by the day, though we charge by the hour. 

“Suppose the Government buys automobile ambulances 
and they need repairs. They cannot buy the stuff in the 
open market because usually the automobile ambulance 
is made to special specifications furnished by the Govern- 
ment’s draftsmen or mechanical engineers. You have to 
go back then to the man who manufactured your auto- 
mobile ambulances or you will have to take the blue prints 
for the parts to other gear people, of whom theré are 
about 50 in the country, employing in the neighborhood 
of 3000 men. Suppose in our case the Government wants 
the part made of chrone-nickel steel. We ask the Midvale 
Steel Company fe ee 
ment automobile. This means eight hours’ work, 
ing that this bill becomes a law. The Midvale people wil? 
say: ‘We cannot bother with that; it is too small a mat 


ef 
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ter. It amounts only to about $30 worth, the steel that 
you want to buy.’ The result is that we cannot take the 
contract. Who else is going to take it? The steel man 
wil! not run his plant eight hours a day. He has to have 
his fires going all the time, 24 hours a day. 

“We have another thing that is up just now. The Gov- 
ernment is now trying a rawhide roller for ammunition 
loading. Under this bill the people who put up the raw- 
hide from which we turn out gears, or from which these 
rollers are turned out, would have to run their plant eight 
hours a day. The man they buy their hide from would 
have to run his plant eight hours a day. We would have 
to run our plant eight hours a day. On this roller there 
are also a brass bushing and the brass flanges. The brass 
foundryman, therefore, would have to run his plant eight 
hours a day. The result would be an eight-hour law for 
the whole country. We are kicking about the price of 
steak and the price of real estate and the price of car 
fare and of freight rates and every other thing that goes 
to make up our daily life, and by this bill we are going 
to make those prices even higher. 

“Of course the percentage of steel manufactured by 
the steel makers of our country and going into Govern- 
ment work is very small. I cannot see what is going to be 
the outcome if this bill becomes law, because we certainly 
will not take any Government work. We do now about 
from three to five per cent. of our work for the Govern- 
ment. We run 55 hours a week. At the present time we 
are very busy, running overtime two nights until 10 
o'clock. We run on the premium plan and pay our men 
an average of 35 cents an hour. Some of them get 37 
cents; some 39 cents and some 28 cents.” 


An 18-In. Heavy Motor-Driven Lathe 


A Recent Development of the Bradford Machine 
Tool Company, Employing a Geared Head 


Departures from the existing standards of lathe build- 
ing characterize the new 18-inch heavy pattern quick-change 
gear lathe with a geared head and motor drive which has 
been recently brought out by the Bradford Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. One of the special features of 
this new tool is the shortening of the headstock by doing 
away with a complicated combination of sleeves, shafts, 
segment gears, levers, hand wheels and slow running gears 
engaged by frictions as well as the placing of the motor on 
the base at the rear of the machine. In this way it is 
pointed out that topheaviness and vibration have been prac- 
tically eliminated and at the same time a compact machine 
has been secured A front view of the new lathe is given 
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in Fig. 1, and Fig. 2 is an end view showing {je locati 
of the motor as well as the small number o/ ears at a 
end of the headstock. ? 

It will be noticed by referring to the acco: panying en 
graving that the location of the motor results in an ome 


my of space while at the same time by reason of 


down location topheaviness and vibration hay: uaa 
entirely done away with. The mechani¢éal {eed changes 
are all available instantly and the lathe is started. stopped 
or reversed without delay in the same way any belt. 


driven tool by a similar shifter rod running the {yj] length 
of the lathe and at all times within easy reach of the 
operator. For a large variety of lathe work eight spindle 
speeds are considered ample by the builder who recom. 
mends a constant-speed motor for this work, although it js 
pointed out that the ideal conditions are realized in the use 
of an adjustable-speed motor having a range of 1% toy 
with a simple starting and regulating rheostat that fyr- 
nishes an indefinite number of speeds. Either type of 
motor runs in one direction only, the lathe having a me. 
chanical reverse. 


The Machine in Detail 


In designing the lathe an effort has been made to have 
the operator employ ‘the most efficient speed at all times 
by grouping the speed controlling levers in a very con- 
venient manner. Eight spindle speeds are available, four 
being secured by a selective type automobile speed box and 
this number is doubled by the lever on the head which is 
moved to either the right or the left. When the lathe is 
running the lever on the speed box is automatically locked, 
thus preventing breakage of the gears. All of the speeds 
are plainly marked on the speed plate and the positions of 
the speed box lever and that on the head to get any of 
these are clearly indicated. 

The lower shaft of the gear box is extended to the left 
and is connected with a short countershaft driven directly 
by a pinion on the end of the motor shaft by a pair of 
gears and also by a pair of ‘Morse silent chain wheels, 
friction clutch members which engage either the gear or the 
chain drive being furnished. These clutches are also con- 
nected with the long shifter handle, an arrangement which 
enables the lathe to run in either direction and also pro- 
vides a quick brake stop for working up to shoulders. The 
shifting of the gears under load is prevented by a shot- 
bolt in positive connection with the main clutch operating 
lever. It will be noticed that the peripheral speed of the 
gears is low, all parts are easily accessible and special at- 
tention has been given to lubrication. 

The first driving shaft in the geared head is a short shaft 
carrying a Morse chain wheel and a gear wheel which are 
connected with a chain wheel on the upper end of the gear 
box shaft and a friction clutch controller gear on the main 





New 18-In. 


Fig. 1—A Heavy Pattern 


Quick-Change Gear Lathe Built by the Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Obie 
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front. There is a wide cross V with an ample amount of 
metal in the cross bridge. The apron is of the regular 
double-plate pattern with a device to prevent the simultane- 
ous engagement of the “feed rod and the lead screw. All 
the feeds can be reversed in the apron. A single-section 
steel rack is used and the pinion meshing with it can be 
disengaged for cutting screws. The lead screw is cut from 
a master screw and is not splined, a feed rod being fur- 
nished which can be used for feed purposes and thus save 
the lead screw and the nut. The latter which is of phos- 
phor bronze is of the split pattern. 

The feeds cover a wide range from very coarse to very 
fine. All of these are positively geared through the feed 
rod and can be instantly engaged or disengaged. The feeds 
provided include a friction cross feed graduated to read 
in thousandths of an inch, friction traverse feed in the 
apron and automatic stops for the carriage which can be 
placed in any desired position on the feed rod. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions and 
specifications of the lathe: 


Swing over bed, im.......:...ccececscccceeeneceucseescenes 20% 
Swing over rest, im. ......sccccscecccsscvceessccsscenences 11 5/8 
SUM GUGE COTTIER, Tick ss occ cicccseseecisiccdccessecsseces 13% 
Distance between centers, 6-ft. bed, im........ceeceeceeeeeess 29 
Dimensions of front spindle bearing, in.......-.++.++ 3% x 5 1/16 
Dimensions of rear spindle bearing, im..........-+-se0 24x3% 
Diameter of hole through spindle, in.........006sseeeeeeees 1 11/16 
Diameeter: Of splm@le MOSS, IM... cc cccsccccsccenccccceeesctees 2% 
Lem GE GUNS BOGE, Bi nsic cc ccc ceetscccccrccsccsses 211/16 
Length of threaded portion of nose, im.........sceeeecees 1 15/16 
Threads on spindle nose, U. S. IN, iv iiics ccanveceeil No. . 
I GS a aid ow vbn tne gese ecetsonsesesecde 7.31 to 

Travel of cross slide base, im.........cccecssecceccecssevsges 5 


Tee GE GUI PIS. ORs oc bos ook ct ud ce ee tees eset ethos eta 
Diameter. of tailstock spindle, in............ cy 6 e040. «> eee 





ee ee OY SUE TR 6c ice ccctiseevsevdacsoss sbeaRebET 8 
2—An End View Showing the Arrangement of the Motor, Gear- Saaie of tal varee deesie ‘per ‘inch ss aba PRS Ria Raa os eenes 4 
ing, Ete. Minimum number of threads cut per im..........cccceeeeeeeeee 
Maximum number of threads cut per imch.........ssesceeenves 
aduat DS eae : ; Minimum spindle speed, adjistabocpeed motor, r.p.m..... 
indle. This latter gear is in driving connection with an- Minimum spindle speed, constant-speed motor, r.p.m....... 
other on the back gear shaft which carries another gear, Dower required, Mien ts nescence 
that in turn is connected to the lathe spindle through a Minimum motor speed, r.p.m........2ccceceeceeceeveeeetuees 
econd clutch controlled gear. The lever on the head con- Warm nt Git lathe without motor, ib..2..2222 25 eee ia 
trols the friction and the positive clutches which engage Weight of bed per foot, Ib........ sat basen 44h ea Walaa 
he high and low speed gears with the spindle respectively, Boxed shipping weight of 6-ft. lathe, without motor, Ib...... 4, 
| supplementary speeds being secured through the regu- at : : 
ating rheostat which is located immediately below the The regular equipment of the lathe includes large and 


quick ‘chins : : : small face plates and steady, follow and compounds rests 
aig ange Oe a ee oe together with the necessary wrenches. The builder’s im- 
The builder’s well-known type of quick change gear Proved taper attachment which turns tapers up to 4% in. 
ice is employed. This gives a practically limitless range P¢T foot is furnished as an extra. This attachment is 
feeds and all standard and pipe threads including an graduated and is available for the full distance between the 
per inch can be cut. One lever is all that is needed Centers and can be furnished with the lathe or at any time 
secure these various changes. The drive from the fter purchase as the back of the carriage is drilled to re- 
to the lead screw is very direct and it is not neces- Ceive it. If desired the lathe can be arranged to be driven 
ary to remove any of the gears. Forged steel gears are by @ single pulley directly from the lineshaft instead of 
| and change gears of the ordinary type can be used by an electric motor if the shaft is suitably located. Both 
ectly between the spindle and the lead screw for cutting the motor-driven and the single pulley lathe are made in the 
threads. An automatic stop for longitudinal feeds is 22 and the 26 in. sizes as well as the one illustrated. 
regularly provided, the ratio between the feeds and the 
threads being 4% to 1. A thread indicator and chasing : 
form a part of the apron’s equipment. When not in Preparing Materials for Tests or Analyses.—Advice 
‘se the wormwheel on the chasing dial is swung out from on preparing samples of materials for tests or analyses is 
‘he lead screw to an inoperative position by a cam and given in an unusual pamphlet printed for general distribu- 
knurled knob, thus avoiding all unnecessary wear of these tion by the Henry Souther Engineering Company, Hart- 
parts. As will be noticed from the engravings gear guards: ford, Conn. It is a recognition of the problem which con- 
ver all the exposed gears and afford protection both fronts the factory or the workshop in ascertaining what 
the operator and to the machine. — form a given sample should take in submitting it to a 
‘he spindle is of high carbon crucible steel, bored en- aboratory for investigation. It is therefore felt that the 
ly through and turned true with the hole. It is mounted compilation of the suggestions will be found especially 
adjustable taper bronze bushed bearings and extends useful by works’ purchasing and engineering departments. 
a saw the hood, the thrust collars running in an oil bath. Among the subjects covered are metiods for sampling 
a weight and depth characterize the bed. In the con- tee] and nonferrous metals; for securing an analysis of 
ruction of this part an unusual thickness of metal waS ig iron, iron castings, coal, coke and lubricating and 
employed. It is webbed in 2-ft. sections and it is em- cutting oils. Diagrams are given of the proportions of test 


zed that it will not spring while taking very heavy pieces for the determination of the physical characteristics 
\n overhanging tailstock is regularly furnished ¢ different metals. 


h permits the use of the compound rest at right angles 
"i turning between short centers. It can be set over for ——————_—_———— 
‘ning tapers and it is emphasized that the clamping ar- 
ngement has been copied designed to sane vghilty The Apollo Sheet Steel Company, Apollo, Pa. has 
\ work of this nature is being done. The compound been formally organized with Robert Locke president and 
sibbed solidly throughout and has ample wearing general manager, and Charles B. Wolfe secretary and 
and a base graduated in degrees. The tool post treasurer. The company has applied for a charter with an 
vishéd with a ring and wedge or a threaded collar authorized capital of $300,000, and it is stated that $225,000, 
¢ ordered and a plain or other type of rest can be of this amount has been subscribed. The company pro-' 
if so desired. The carriage has a full bearing on poses to start work very soon on the erection of a 6-mill 


iroughout its entire length and is gibbed, back and sheet steel plant. 


wl 





A Detachable Open-Hearth Furnace 


Its Use in One-Ton and Two-Ton Sizes 
for the Manufacture of Steel Castings—The 
Furnace Used as a Ladle for Pouring 


for use in the production of steel castings. The furnac, 


In an article by W. M. Carr in The Iron Age of Feb- 
body, more or less cylindrical, was entirely separabj; 


ruary II, 1900, a description was given of a small open- 
hearth furnace, using fuel oil, which Mr. Carr had devised 


from the ports. To avoid the trouble with slag in |jp 


Fig. 1—Front View of Carr’s Detachable Open Hearth Furnace 


2—Charging Platform of Detachable Open Hearth Furnace 
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urnace was fitted with a nozzle and stopper, capacity per heat (as against 500 Ib. capacity in the orig- 
ugh the charging door and set in place long’ inal experimental furnade) and they are producing steel 
re tapping to permit of heating the stopper of a standard quality, the metal going into automobile parts 
was proposed, if desired, to carry the furnace and general machinery castings of both plain and alloyed 
ds, pouring directly into them, thus giving a __ steels. The general construction and operation are evolved on 
elting chamber and pouring ladle. the principle of securing on a small scale all of the ad- 
ist two years Mr. Carr has brought his small vantages of the usual large capacity open-hearth furnace 
pen-hearth furnace to a working basis at the with its simplicity of operation, uniformity of product 
WV. Va., plant of the Alloy Steel Casting Com- and the opportunity of complete control. It is known 
ling, W. Va., of which he is general manager. that a volume of steel of one to two tons produced by 
strating the operations at this plant are given open-hearth methods involves some little risk in chilling, 
The furnaces shown are of one to two tons thereby causing some misruns of castings of light, thin 


Fig. 3—Two-Ton Detachable Open Hearth Furnace in Casting Position 


‘—View of Foundry Floor of Alloy Steel Casting Company, Where the Detachable Open Hearth Furnace 











sectioned parts, as would occur where a ladle is used to 
transfer the metal from the furnace to the mold. In 
the newer installation shown the use of the ladle is dis- 
pensed with. The furnace at tapping time is lifted away 
from its port connections and the metal poured directly 
from it into the molds. The flow is controlled by the 
nozzle and stopper fittings referred to above, fixed in 
place shortly before tapping. In this way the initial tem- 
perature of the metal is preserved and small castings are 
made which heretofore have been considered out of the 
reach of ordinary open-hearth foundries. 

The inventor states that the furnaces can also be used 
for the manufacture of tool steels of crucible composi- 
tions, doing away with the heavy costs of crucible and 
producing a metal of a high grade, of uniform composi- 
tion and a satisfactory casting temperature. The claim 
of uniformity is based on the fact that the volume of 
steel being small permits a proper distribution of the 


various ferro-alloys which may be added to give the dif- 


ferent compositions. While definite data as to cost of 
operation are not given, Mr. Carr says that they are less 
than those of the small Bessemer or the crucible process 
and that the figures compare well with standard open- 
hearth" practice. He gives the following details concern- 
ing the practice developed at the Glenova foundry: 

The furnace body being detachable, very little time is 
lost in the case of repairs, the plan being: to have on 
hand spare lined shells for immediate substitution. The 
time then saved is a distinct advantage over the usual 
type of open-hearth furnace, which would be idle during 
the. period of general repairs. In this case the damaged 
part is removed and immediately replaced with a newly 
lined one. 

The instalation of furnaces of this type is best adapted 
to small steel’ castings and light intermittent tonnages of 
castings varying from 500 Ib. down to ounces per piece 
and in‘ outputs varying from 1 ton to Io tons per day. 
This type is also' recommended for the manufacture of 
malleable iron castings of light weights and small ton- 
nages. Summarizing, the advantages claimed are these: 
1. Moderate first cost of installation. 2. Lowest operating 
costs (excepting only the large capacity open-hearth fur- 
nace). 3. Low cost of repairs. 4. Avoidance of skulls and 
ladle expense. 5. Extremely hot fluid metal of standard 
open-hearth composition. 6. Rapidity of operation. The 
average time of a two-ten heat is three and a half hours. 


Moving Pictures of Tin Plate Making—The Follans- 
bee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, has had moving pic- 
tures taken of its plant at Follansbee, W. Va., showing 
from start to finish the processes used in the manufacture 
of tin plate. These pictures were first shown at local 
theatres in Cleveland during the convention of the Ohio 
Hardware Association and later at Albany, N. Y., during 
the convention of the New York Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. There are three'reels with about 3000 ft. of 
films. It is the intention to show these pictures throughout 
the country. Thus the sheet metal workers can be made 
familiar with the best practices in making tin plate, as it 
is impossible for many of them to visit the mill. 


Bids for ingot iron, steel and cast iron pipe for some 
gooo ft. of a 66-in. sewage outlet for Rochester,.N. Y., 
were received on March 13. For both the steel and ingot 
iron pipe the T. A. Gillespie Company, New York, was 
low bidder, offering to do the work for $265,254 if steel 
pipe is used and $330,032 if ingot iron is used. One other 
contractor bid on both types of pipe line, Houston Bar- 
nard, Rochester, N. Y., and his bids were $321,644 for the 
steel pipe and $349,406 for the ingot jron. Two bids were 
received for cast iron pipe, and Hiram W. Phillips, Quincy, 
Mass., was low at $405,164. 


Harvey H. Brown & Co., the Stewart Iron Company, 
Ltd., the Brown Steamship Company, the Northwestern 
Transportation Company and the president and treasurer 
of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company have removed 
their offices from the Perry Payne Building to 1624 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Electric Arc Welding * 


The Application of This Process to Stee! Castings 
BY B. M. BOWERS 


Electric arc welding is the fusion of two met 
electrical means, simply by allowing them to mel 
to mix and unite as they cool. This method of weldin 
should be regarded as a trade, as it can only be satin 
by careful study and gradual development from simple to 
difficult jobs. The operator should understand the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the metal he is about to weld 
and use a hammer freely, in order to relieve any strain 
occurring in the casting by the sudden heating of the arc 
This is undoubtedly the secret of a high tensile strength 
in a weld, rather than the material melted into the defect 
Blacksmiths usually make good electric welders, which 
is probably due to their experience with fire welds, the 
heat treatment of tools, etc. 

The low cost and rapidity with which this process can 
be applied place it first among methods of repairing de- 
fects in castings. The possibilities of this process to 
repair blow holes, sand spots and checks, weld on lugs and 
burn off fins, gates and risers, have resulted in saving 
many castings which would otherwise be condemned. 
Of course, good judgment should be used in all cases. 
Too much confidence should not be placed in the process, 
as it must be remembered that electric welding ‘is equal 
only to about 60 per cent. of the original strength. In 
one or two instances, 85 and 90 per cent. efficiency has 
been obtained, but this could not be repeated, as a rule, 
and, therefore, should be considered as possible but not 
probable at all times. Nevertheless, I believe that with 
careful study and further investigation it will be possible 
to attain 100 per cent. or more of the original strength. 

The real cause for this low efficiency appears to be 
oxidation, caused by the excessive heat of the arc. This 
is somewhat reduced by the use of the metallic electrode, 
which reduces the amount of current; but as this method 
is very slow and hard to master, it would not be advisable 
to recommend it for general foundry use. 


als by 
t, then 


Description of Apparatus Employed 


The following is a brief description of a simple electric 
welding apparatus, which is easily constructed at little 
cost and serves equally as well (so far as actual welding 
is concerned) as the current supplied from the generator 
set designed especially for such.work. 

The apparatus consists of a rain barrel or suitable 
tank, two steel plates, carbon or electrode holder, and 
enough flexible cable to connect up. The steel plates are 
suspended in the barrel or tank, into which a proper 
amount of water impregnated with common salt has been 
placed. One plate is connected directly to the negative 
side of a direct current line, ranging in voltage from 110 
to 550, while the carbon or electrode holder is connected 
to the other plate, with a flexible cable of suitable length, 
to allow free manipulation of the electrode. 

The casting or piece to be welded should be grounded 
or connected to the positive side of the line. By adjusting 
the steel plates submerged in the bath, a current of almost 
any amperage can be obtained. 

Next in construction is the carbon electrode. A piece 
of 34-in. wrought iron pipe, 18 in. long, is threaded at 
one end to carry a %-in. socket. Into this socket a pair 
of steel clamps are placed to hold an arc carbon I in. in 
diameter and 6 in. long, tapered to a point. 

The clamps holding the carbon are firmly secured i 
the socket by several light taps of the hammer. A wooden 
handle is then made to fit over the pipe, near the center, 
to protect the operator from shock and heat. At the 
other end of the pipe, two %-in. holes are drilled and 
tapped, about 3% in. from the end and % in. apart, to 
hold the negative terminal wire. Above all, the operator 
must protect his eyes and skin by wearing a mask oF 
hood over his head, made of canvas, tin or alumimum, 
with an eye-piece, containing suitable colored glass. About 
two pieces of each color are sufficient. The eye-piece may 
be 6 in. long and 2 in. wide and extend about 1 in. from 


the mask. Care should be taken that the brightness of 


*Read before the Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia 
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does not strike the operator’s eyes or face, as 
.ys produce painful irritations. The operator should 
rotect his hands and wrist by wearing gauntlet 
‘f pig-skin or buck-skin. Next, the operator must 

material to weld with, which for steel castings 
e a soft steel wire, about 5/16 in. in diameter, and 
from 0.07 to 0.10 carbon. 


How the Apparatus Is Used 


operator is now ready for work. Bringing the 
electrode in contact with the metal to be welded 
instantly withdrawing it to a distance produces the 
rest flame known, by which the metal can either be 
molded or melted away entirely, as desired. While 

arc is drawn, the welding material is fed in slowly. 
[he welding should be done in an inclosure, so as not to 
rfere with any other workmen in the vicinity, on 
int of its penetrating rays. Vigorous hammering, 

ild accompany each weld. 

Probably the greatest difficulty experienced in electric 
welding is the prevention of chilled welds, ordinarily 
known as hard welds. This trouble is due to the sudden 
hilling of the metal and at times affords difficulty in 
machining or filing. To avert this trouble the operator, 
efore melting any metal, should allow the arc to play on 
the spot to be welded for a few seconds, so as to pre- 
heat the surrounding metal, thus storing a certain amount 

f heat in the casting to be welded, which, when finished, 
will cool off more slowly. 

Blow holes are usually clean and free from sand, and 
submit to welding easily. Sand spots must be thoroughly 

eaned and all foreign matter removed before starting 
to weld. Checks or cracks in castings should be burned 
out, by tilting the casting and applying the arc, allowing 
all melted metal to run off by gravity. After they are 
burned out to the depth of the check, they should be re- 
heated in a forge fire, expanding the check to its maxi- 
mum, then, while red hot, welded quickly and hammered 
while cooling. 

For burning off scabs, fins, gates or risers, a current 
from about 400 to 500 amperes should be used, if any 
speed is desired. With the above amperage, a riser 4% in. 
square can be cut off flush in less than five minutes, at a 

st of about 8 cents. The aft-carbon should be pointed, 
thus concentrating the flame to a small point, which is 
very essential for either welding or cutting away metal. 


Practical Suggestions 


[he following are a few suggestions, which should be 
/bserved to attain good results: 

\ll castings of any importance should be preheated 
n a suitable forge or fire, and welded while red hot, and 

it allowed to come in contact with any drafts, rain or 
moisture, as this often causes hard welds. 

Reheating the castings after being welded is detri- 

mental, as it forms minute checks throughout the weld. 
his has been proved by the microscope. 
_ The arc should be as long as possible, as the excessive 
heat is, no doubt, the cause of the pronounced oxidation 
© common in welds. It is only reasonable to assume 
that if the temperature of the arc were reduced, the oxida- 
tion would also be reduced accordingly. This can only 
© accomplished by drawing the arc to very near the 
bre ‘king point. A reduction in amperes would not reduce 
‘he temperature but simplify the volume, the temperature 
remaining the same. 

Che welds should be made with the least possible 
number of applications of the arc. The arc should be 

€n a rotary motion of the hand, so as to heat as large 
area as possible, instead of concentrating it to one 
, which crystallizes the metal, leaving it hard and 
rittle. At times a suitable flux is essential. The theory 
'n connection with its use is that any carbon which may 
nave been introduced into the weld, from the carbon 

trode, will unite with the oxygen in the flux, to form 
irbonic gas, leaving pure iron. If, however, this gas 
not eliminated, it* will cause sponginess in the metal. 

"he most common flux is borax. The use of borax 

ply tends to prevent oxidation by excluding the air. 
“ter results will be obtained if the water of crystalliza- 

of which borax contains nearly 50 per cent., is first 
‘ed. This can be done by melting the borax in a 


oft 
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graphite crucible until it is free from bubbles, then pour- 
ing it out, allowing it to cool, and ‘finally pulverizing it. 

When welding brass or bronze, the metal must be 
supported in such a manner that the shape will be re- 
tained. The arc should be applied at a low voltage, and 
for a very short space of time; otherwise these metals, on 
account of their comparatively low fusing -points, would 
be melted away. 

The metallic electrode which has been previously men- 
tioned can be used on thin cross sections, where tensile 
strength is essential: 

In conclusion, it might be mentioned that electric arc 
welding covers a field entirely of its own, being quite 
different from incandescent or oxy-acetylene welding, 
neither of which can infringe with advantage upon it. 


Automatic Fire Pump Starter 


The increased use of alternating-current motors for 
pumping service has led the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., to add several alternating-current 
types of fire pump starters to the line of direct-current 
starters at present built. These starters are of the combi- 
nation type and provide for both automatic and manual 
starting of the motor. One of the largest alternating- 
current fire pump starting equipments ever built was re- 
cently installed in the Northwest power station of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, IIl., and is illus- 
trated herewith. 

This starter is employed in connection with a 225-hp., 
220-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle slip-ring induction motor. 





A New Type of Fire Pump Starter for Use with Alternating-Cu1 
rent Motors Developed by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


This motor drives a centrifugal pump having a capacity of 
2000 gal. per minute at pressures ranging from 135 to 150 
Ib. per square inch. As soon as the pressure in the fire 
line falls on account of.the tapping of a hydrant or the 
opening of sprinkler heads, the automatic pressure regu- 
lator starts the pump. If it is desired to make a test, the 
handle shown at the left of the panei can be employed to 
start the motor, the same set of butt-contact switches being 
employed in this case as well as when the starting is auto- 
matic. It is emphasized that no adjustments are necessary 
to change the starter from automatic to manual operation 
or vice versa. 

The starter is installed in a splash proof sheet-iron 
case, and the controller itself is moisture proof. The bare 
iron parts of the ordinary controller have been replaced 
by phosphor bronze and copper plated iron parts. The 
slate panel is 5 ft. wide, 5 ft. high and-2 in. thick. 
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The Flourishing German Steel Industry 


An Interesting Report on the Trade Situa- 





tion—Prospects of the Renewal of the Steel 
Syndicate— Difficult Problems To Be Solved 


Bertin, March 7, 1912—A special correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung has recently been traveling through 
the iron districts making a thorough study of the trade 
position and the outlook for the renewal of the Steel 
Works Union (Stahlwerks Verband). An abstract of his 
report will doubtless prove of interest to readers of The 
Iron Age. 

He found the mills everywhere running at their full 
capacity, and iron men generally in a very optimistic frame 
of mind. A great transformation in the trade situation has 
occurred since October 1, such as nobody anticipated ear- 
lier in last year. When this correspondent made a similar 
study of the iron trade in February, 1911, he found the 
belief quite general that there would be no great boom, 
although the works would continue to run on good orders 
but at low prices. The great improvement that has oc- 
curred since the settlement of the Morocco question has 
therefore come as a surprise to everybody. 


The Substantial Basis of the Boom. 


The state of employment with the mills is splendid; the 
great establishments have work ahead for months; and, 
according to the general opinion, the demand is not specula- 
tive but real. There is a steady demand from abroad. 
Total exports last year reached 4,770,000 metric tons, or 
more than one-third of Germany’s entire production, while 
in some lines, like wire, more than half the product was ex- 
ported. Total exports last year were 1,180,000 tons greater 
than in 1909. The South American markets took largely 
increased amounts last year. The trade is building hopes 
upon a great demand for iron and steel in China as the 
result of the revolution there; and it is also believed that 
Turkey and Italy will again become good buyers after the 
war in Tripoli closes. 

The foreign trade is now on a much better basis than 
for a long time. Foreign buyers are.so plentiful and are so 
anxious for iron and steel products that manufacturers no 
longer feel it necessary to make special prices in order to 
sell abroad and thus earn something toward meeting gen- 
eral expenses. Foreign buying has grown so active as to 
have become the principal factor in determining prices; 
hence the great difference between home and foreign prices 
formerly complained of has been sharply reduced, and in 
not a few cases completely wiped out. The outlook in the 
home market is regarded as equally good. 


The Shipbuilding Industry Very Active 


The chief influence in expanding the home demand for 
iron and steel has come from the shipbuilding industry. 
The German commercial fleet is about to undergo a great 
enlargement. The Hamburg lines alone had on January 1 
not less than 412,000 tons of new steamer capacity in course 
of construction or ordered, comparing with 197,500 tons for 
January, 1911, and only 48,700 tons for January, 1910. There 
is, consequently, a quite unusual demand for ship plates, 
and orders run beyond the end of the year. Several of the 
plate mills are enlarging their capacity. There is also a 
big demand from the shipyards for rivets and other sup- 
plies. The prospective further increase of the navy and 
the military establishment also opens up great business 
hopes for the iron industry; and there will also be heavy 
orders from the Prussian railroad authorities for materials 
for new railroads and rolling stock. Large canal-building 
operations are going on; and much work is in progress or 
in prospect with municipalities and provinces. 

The new Pig Iron Syndicate is working successfully, 
but not much money will be earned on pig iron this year. 
Large orders were brought over from 1o11, taken at very 
low prices; and, besides this, the prices of both ore and 
coke have been raised. Shipments of semi-manufactured 
steel are very large, and last year nearly 40 per cent. of 


it was exported. The numerous fusions—for example, of - 


tube and wire mills with steel companies—will henceforth 
reduce the Union’s sales of half-rolled steel. Steel rails 
and structural material have profited less from the present 
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prosperity than some other lines, like bars and plates. The 
foreign demand for bars is heavy, and export prices of 
110 marks, free on board at seaport, are now paid, with 
delivery dates three or four months ahead. Sharp com- 
petition in wire and wire nails prevails since the dissoly- 
tion of the trade organization last summer, due to the at- 
titude of American participants in the international ar- 
rangements; and, although there is no lack of work, it has 
to be taken at unsatisfactory prices. This is also true in 
the tube trade. 


Some Problems To Be Considered 


The correspondent then raises the question as to how 
matters will stand in the steel trade after the big new 
establishments now building shall have begun production, 
and after the Union shall have been renewed (if, indeed, it 
be renewed at all) with a large increase of allotments. 
When the organization was renewed five years ago, a 
period of overproduction, especially in bars, followed owing 
to the heavy increase in allotments. Nobody wants to be 
reminded of that fact to-day, however; optimists in the 
trade, on the other hand, take the view that these big new 
works cannot begin production at once, but only gradually, 
for there are not workmen enough to supply their wants, 
while so far as the demands for larger allotments are con- 
cerned, this only corresponds to conditions already actu- 
ally existing. There are mills actually producing as much 
as 60 per cent. above their allotments in bars, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they must pay a penalty of 23 
marks per ton on every ton sold in excess of allotments. 
The allotment claims are not too heavy, argue the optim- 
ists, for the market is now absorbing quantities far above 
the present aggregate allotments. For example, the Pig 
Iron Syndicate has recently taken over the entire product 
of one of the great new establishments, without being able 
even then to meet the market detnands. It is believed, 
therefore, that the growing requirements of home and for- 
eign markets will make it possible to sell all the output 
represented in the allotment claims. 


Some Troubles of the Steel Syndicate 


Prospects for the renewal of the Steel Works Union 
are then broadly discussed. The correspondent found the 
common opinion in the trade to be that the various estab- 
lishments would quarrel sharply among themselves, but 
that they would finally come to an agreement, with the 
friendly assistance of the banks. A nearer view, however, 
shows that there are serious difficulties in the way of pro- 
longing the combination, and that the sentiment for con- 
tinuing it is by no means so favorable as in times of less 
satisfactory business conditions. 

The general idea held hitherto is to make no increases 
whatever in allotments in Class A products (semi-manu- 
factured steel, rails, and structural material), but to carry 
all applications for increases to Class B (bars, plates, rods, 
tubes, castings and forgings). The logical explanation for 
this view is that the Union maintains the prices of Class 
A, and the mills accordingly make their greatest profits 
in such products; but the sales in this class do not even 
now come up to the existing allotments, particularly in 
rails and structural shapes; only semi-manufactured ma- 
terials exceed allotments. There is, therefore, no poss!- 
bility of increasing allotments in this class; and if in- 
creases are made to some establishments, this can only be 
done by curtailing the allotments of others. But none 0! 
the mills would consent to a reduction. Moreover, if some 
mills plead their right to increases on the ground that they 
have enlarged their capacity such a plea could be put in by 
about all of them, for there is hardly a Single company that 
has not added to its capacity. For this reason it 1s pro- 
posed by the older establishments in the Union to grant 
no allotments in Class A to the three great mew concerns 
(Thyssen’s at Hagendingen, Gelsenkirchen’s at Esch, and 
the new Burbach works). But these companies will not 
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se in the Union unless their claims for allotments are 


at is one point at which interests conflict in the 
Still another is in respect to heavy broad-flanged 
At present the Deutsch-Luxemburg Company holds 
\merican Grey patents for making such beams, and it 
- such big allotments in them as would amount to giv- 
a monopoly of the market. A number of other 
rns, however, assert that they are also able to manu- 
re beams of the dimensions and forms turned out by 
h-Luxemburg, but not by the same process; and 
demand that they have their appropriate allotments in 
e products. 


Exports of Blooms and Billets Cause Differences 


\nother serious point of difference among the mills is 
1 respect to exported semi-manufactured steel. Hitherto 
the Union has been selling much steel abroad at consider- 
ably lower prices than at home; and on steel material sold 
in the home market for making products for export it has 
been granting a drawback. In making its settlements with 
the various companies, however, its profits are divided 
qually, without any account being taken of whether a 
ill turns out any semi-manufactured material or not. 
Now, there are some companies in the eastern and southern 
parts of the country which produce none, and they natur- 
illy object to having their earnings on rails and structural 
shapes docked for the benefit of mills running on such ma- 
terial. Those eastern and southern concerns want to have 
separate organizations formed in the Union, one for each 
class of A products, in order to rid themselves of what 
they feel to be an unjust distribution of profits; but, on 
the other hand, if such a ‘readjustment should be carried 
ut, then the mills now running exclusively or largely on 
steel] material would, on their part, demand new or in- 
creased allotments in rails and structural shapes; and so 
another hitch in the negotiations would arise. 


The Enormous Allotment Claims in B Products 


Besides those three points of controversy in A products 
there remains the difficulty of the enormous allotment claims 
in B products. The total increase in allotments demanded 
is now given at 6,000,000 tons, against present allotments of 
about 12,000,000 tons for all classes of steel. Moreover, the 
difhculty is enhanced by reason of the fact that the B 
‘laims are very unequally distributed, some few establish- 
ments demanding the lion’s share, while others ask for but 
nodest increases. Under these circumstances the question 
is beginning to be heard in various quarters, “Of what use 

the Union to us?” And such discontented mills find 
that the only good service that it does for them is in the 
international arrangements that it has made about steel 
rails and structural shapes. They admit also that the Union 
has organized valuable machinery abroad for selling Ger- 
man steel; and that it effects savings on freight charges in 
the home market by having products made at the points 
nearest to the consumer; but they do not see that the 
Union gives them any further advantages. 

So far as semi-manufactured steel is concerned, argue 
these discontents, the syndication of it is growing less and 
less important in proportion as the large steel producers 
annex bar, plate, rod, and tube mills and thus become con- 
sumers of their own product. They also point out that 
the home market in rails could very well dispense with the 
Union, since the various railroad ministers would follow 
the policy of distributing orders equally among the mills. 
And so far as the home market for structural shapes is 
concerned, they say that the price policy of the Union has 
worked to the disadvantage of the mills, since it has kept 
Prices so high as to encourage the substitution of rein- 
lorced concrete for steel framing in building operations. 
‘n any case—such is the conclusion of the discontented ele- 

cnt—new organizations could be formed for steel rails 
‘nd tor structural shapes, such as existed before the Union 

S organized. 

When the Union was originally established, eight years 
°°. It was intended to extend the full syndicate arrange- 
ment to Class B, but this has never been done, and it is 
' regarded as possible now; and the mere granting of 

iments in these goods, without fixing prices and taking 
ver the sale of the products, is looked upon by many of 
‘he mills as a very questionable service. On the contrary, 
manufacturers of bars and plates, who are now far 
ceding their allotments and paying 23 marks per ton on 
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all sold in excess of their allotments, feel that the Union 
is a direct injury to their business iriterests ;, for at present, 
in the settlement of accounts with it, the exact amount of 
sales made by each mill is made known to all the other 
concerns, and this only increases the rivalry among them. 
Owing, too, to the present prosperous state of the trade the 
fear that a sharp drop in prices would follow the dissolu- 
tion of the Union has been greatly diminished, so far as B 
products are concerned. The manufacturers of bars could 
even accept a considerable reduction in price and fare bette: 
than now under their heavy payments to the Union for 
excess production. These payments are in fact growing 
very irksome to the bar mills, in particular; they say that 
it is absurd to inflict a penalty upon the enterprising con- 
cerns which exert themselves to get orders, mostly from 
abroad, in excess of their allotments. 

The commercial spirit of the companies concerned be- 
gins to rebel against the bureaucratic and expensive system 
of the Union; and they want more freedom of movement 
in the sale of their output. Many of the companies have 
reached the conclusion that a period of free competition 
would not be a bad thing for the steel industry, since a 
sifting process would then set in which would show the 
actual capacity of the various establishments when thrown 
upon their own initiative, instead of passively depending 
upon their quotas in the Union. From all this it is evident 
that the sentiment for the prolongation of ‘the organiza- 
tion is not very strong. Yet it is quite impossible to pre- 
dict what will happen between now and April 30, after 
which the mills may commence taking orders upon their 
own account if the agreement to renew the Union has not 
meanwhile been signed. 


A Switching Complaint Dismissed 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company has been denied 
relief by the Interstate Commerce Commission on its com- 
plaint against the Pennsylvania and Reading railroads for 
discrimination in performing special switching work for 
competitors and refusing to do the same thing for that 
company. It was brought out in the hearing that inter- 
change tracks were constructed under agreement between 
the steel company and the carriers, partly on land be- 
longing to the defendants and partly on the property of 
the complainant, under a joint cost arrangement. The 
understanding was that the steel company should do its 
own switching to and from loading points to these inter- 
change tracks. 

The steel company averred that after several years sl 
operation under this agreement it was discovered that the 
roads were doing all the switching. for competing 
plants along the lines. The company, thereupon, sought 
to have the Interstate Commerce Commission direct the 
carriers to either do the same for it or make an allow- 
ance to the company for performing the service. The 
commission refused to act unless the complainant should 
first formally terminate the agreement under which the 
interchange tracks had been constructed and make a 
proper refund to the roads for the expense they had been 
put to. 


Welland’s Advantages 


A brochure entitled “Turn Wellandward” has been 
issued calling attention to the industrial advantages of 
Welland, Canada. The features of electrical power supply, 
railroad facilities, lake shipping and available sites for in- 
dustrial establishments are touched upon and this is fol- 
lowed by a list of facts about the city. A list of the ar- 
ticles made in Welland are given and this is followed by 
information on the banking facilities, the brarich factories 
of American companies which have been established there 
and the distance from this municipality to various shipping 
and industrial centers. The brochure is illustrated with 
numerous halftone engravings of the city and the various 
establishments located there and one of the special features 
is a map showing that 45,000,000 or three quarters of the 
population of Canada and one-half that of the United 
States are located within a radius of 500 miles. Copies of 
this brochure arid further information can be secured from 
the Secretary of the Board of Trade or the Industrial Com- 
missioner. 











A New All-Steel Box Car 


of a 50-Ton Car Developed by the 
Summers Steel Car Company 


An order for 100 50-ton capacity all-steel box cars has 
been placed by the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany with the Summers Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The special features of this car are a balanced side 
bearing and a special king pin arrangement. Fig. 1 is a 
view of a sample car of the Summers Company which has 
been in service for about two years, and details of the car 
are given in Figs. 2 and 3, being views of the truck 





Details 





Fig. 1—A New Type of All-Steel Box Car Built by the Summers Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


arrangement and the king pin construction respectively. 

The new cars will be constructed along the same general 
lines as the one illustrated in Fig. 1, although they will be 
4 ft. longer. The truck side frames will of the standard 


arch bar type, but will be equipped with the builder’s bal- 
anced side bearing, the same as the original car. 


The 
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. 2—Details of the Truck Arrangement 


special advantage claimed for this balanced side bearing, 
which is a somewhat new and radical change in car con- 
struction, is that a rigidly constructed car body can trav- 
erse twisted and rough track without throwing the twist 
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into the car body or without danger of derailment | 
is pointed out that by reason of the rigidity of s in 
connection with a rigid center bearing truck and rough 
track, new engine tenders and refrigerator, tank ani other 
cars of similar construction are frequently derailed. This 
new truck, it is emphasized, possesses a flexibi! that 
enables the car to travel over irregular track wit! dis- 
tortion of the car body and the hammering blows, due to 
transverse rocking, are prevented. 

Plate girder construction is employed in these new 
cars, the floor plates being of %4-in. material with 5/16-in, 
side sills. The end and side sheets are % and 3/16 in 
thick for one-half the hight of the car, the balance of 

these sheets and the 


roof being % in. thick. 
The entire roof con- 
struction will be made 
in Carnegie copper stee] 
and the roof has the 
_car lines on the out- 
side, which give a 
smooth surface on the 
underside with no riv- 
ets driven through the 
roof plates to the in- 
side of the car. The 
sides are stiffened by 
3 x 5/16 in. Z bars 
and the floor beams 
are of 10-in. channel 
section extending the 
entire width of the car. 
The whole vertical load 
‘is carried on the side 
girders, and it is em- 
phasized that with this 
form of construction 
the car weighs 43,000 
lb., or approximately 
3000 Ib. less than a steel 
underframe car of the 
same capacity and with the same inside dimensions. The 
inside dimensions of the car are, length, 4o ft.; width, 9 
ft., and hight, 8 ft. The car is about 9 in. less in hight 
at the eaves and the center of gravity is about 7 in. lower. 

The truck arrangement of the car is shown in Fig. 2, 
where it is applied to an engine tender, the principle; how- 
ever, being the same in both cases. The whole load is car- 
ried on the inclined hangers at the side of the car, which 
gives approximately the same effect as if it were suspended 
from a point at the intersection of the center line of the 
hangers, extended until they meet above the center of grav- 
ity of the car. It is emphasized that this arrangement per- 
mits the car body to swing sidewise at the bottom but pre- 
vents the side swaying at the top with the attendant verti- 
cal hammering blows on the side bearings, springs and 
wheels. 

Fig. 3 is a longitudinal section through the truck tran- 
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Fig. 3—The Arrangement of the King Pin 


som and cradle and shows the arrangement of the various 
members of the car at this point. It will be noticed from 


this engraving thatthe center pin construction is of ample 
proportions and that the parts which come into play when 
moving the truck along are advantageously located. One 
of the special features of this truck which is not shown 1s 
the helical springs between the center pin and the truck 
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which act to check and cushion the transverse 
; the car body when rounding curves or riding 
1 track. When the car is traveling at high speed 
ngs also come into action and absorb the smaller 
frequent vibrations independently of the car 
the truck proper. Another special advantage 
or this type of side bearing truck is that it is 
, distribute the load carried to all side bearings 
track conditions and thus equalize the load on 
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The Efficiency Society 


Organization of Wide Scope with Over 700 
Charter Members 


\n association “to promote efficiency or per cent. of 
result obtained relative to effort expended in every activ- 
ity of man” was organized March 18 in the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City. It represents the re- 

sult of a movement to establish what was provisionally 

illed the American Society for Promoting Efficiency, but 
which on : ae convening was given the name, Efficiency 
Society. How important the society is to become may per- 
haps be judged from the remarkably large enrollment 
prior to meeting, numbering no less than 702 members, 
from the widely divergent fields from which the mem- 
bers have been drawn, as indicated in part by the names 
taken from the membership list, and from the character 
f papers of the first meeting and the personnel of the 
vithors. A two days’ meeting in all was held, Monday 
id Tuesday, and the attendance was good. 

[he Efficiency Society is a membership corporation 
‘omposed of active members and associate-members. To 
qualify for active membership one must have been in re- 
sponsible charge of enterprises for at least five years or 
belong to one of the learned professions. Associate 
members are all others. A Board of Directors composed, 


of 9 active members and 6 associate members is to man-. 


age the Society, electing officers from its own number. 
\t this writing James G. Cannon, president Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, New York, has been named president for the 
period ending at the annual meeting in January, 1913. The 
inmnual dues are $15 for active members and $5 for 
issociate members and the initiation fees, $25 and $10, re- 
spectively. . 

\mong the papers read at the meeting, about 20 in all, 
vere the following: “The General Principles of Organi- 
ation Applied to an Individual Manufacturing Establish- 
ment,” by Henry R. Towne, president Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company. “The Organization of an Aggregation of Man- 
facturing Establishments,” by C. W. Carpenter, ex-presi- 
dent Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company. “The Admin- 
istrative Departments,” by Melville W. Mix, president 
Jodge Mfg. Company. “The Production Department,” 
»y John Calder, manager Remington Typewriter Works. 
"he Record and Cost Department,” by S. S. Wheeler, 
president Crocker-Wheeler Company. “Industrial Educa- 
tion,” by M. W. Alexander, superintendent apprentices, 
General Electric Company. 

\mong those elected directors for the first year are: 
Bion J. Arnold, Chicago; W. C. Brown, president New 
York Central Lines; Prof. M. E. Cooley, University of 
‘ichigan; Prof. W. F. M. Goss, University of Illinois; 
» \V. Mix, Mishawaka, Ind.; Henry R. Towne, New 
Whe City; George Westinghouse, Pittsburgh, and S. S. 

Cenee, Ampere, N. J. It is understood that an effort is 
0 be mate to get H. F. J. Porter, who was secretary of 
the organizing committee of 130, te accept the secretary- 


The following list has been taken from that of the 700 
' more charter members: 


w You President, New York Leather Belting Company, 
» ty. 
Alexander, enetnl iyi Com 
\tkins, President, C. Atkins 
Battelle, President, Sacuales Tron & 
110, 
Bent, Assistant to President, Maryland Steel Company, 
ws Point, Md. 
rady. F President, Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngs- 
J. B ‘Gneton, President, Ilinois Steel Company, Chicago. Ill. 
, urden, Jr., President, Burden Iron Company, Tro 


ss Carney, General Superintendent, The Penacaets 3 Steel 
ompany, Steelton, Pa. 


y, West Lynn, Mass. 
™E'Co, I Indianapolis, Ind. 
Steel Company, Colum- 
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-Martin L. Gots, Comptroller, Central 
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W. R. Cole, President, Napier Iron Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Geo. G. Crawford, Bien iaie ne Coa i, Iron and Railroad 


Birminghem 
Mather & Company, Cleve Ohio. 
Daniels, Chief Engineer, American Steel & Wire Com- 


Worceste 
mas _ Deviia, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, Phila- 
ames M. Dodge, Link-Belt C Nicet Philadel ae 
i ey, President, ‘Colonial Steel ‘Com mean, | a 

be Werke, Chicago, Ill. 


B. ‘ee 
Ys ncinnati Milling Machine Company. 


pany, 
Thomas Preaident, 


Fred A. Geier, President, 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Contractor, 60 Br poawey ° 
Nelson A, Gladding, Vice- President, E. Atkins. Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
a é; Gould, President, Goulds Mig. Co 
taham, President, American ‘Comanas, 
Re c Haskins, President, International Harvester Company. 
ames t, Jones & Machine Com 
E. M. Herr, President, Westinghouse E. & M. Company, Pittsburgh. 
Herbert T. Herr, Vice-President, Westinghouse Machine Company. 


Aldus a Higgins, President, Norton Company Worcester, Mass. 

John M. Jamison, President, Jamison Coal & Coke Company. 

M. arvis, President, American ceca Com 

R. H, Je — Vice-President and General Manager, The Jeffrey 

Mfg. Com Columbus, Ohio, 

John Kirby, ma? resident, National Association a esameoreners. 

Chas. Kirchhoff, President, American Institute sm 

C. A. La Fever, President and Works Manager, M. Rumeiy Com. 
pany, mettle Creek, Mich. 

Wm. L, Laib Secretary, Hanna Raginesritg, Works, acne, Tl. 

F. E. Lally, Manager, he Crane Company, New York City. 

ge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Company, —oeene, Ohio. 

James:Lord, President, American Iron & wine Mfg. Company. 


G. C. Lott, General Manager, Struthers lis Company. 
W. M. McFarland, Vice-President, Babcock & Wilcox Company, 


Wm. E. McHenry, Auditor, The Cambria Steel Company, 

Dr. Jno. A. oom, Manager, Halcomb Steel Company, Syra- 
cuse, 

Constant Meese, President, Pacific Jupiter Steel Company, San 


Francisco, Cal. 
C. L. Miller, Vice-President and Gonecal Superintendent, American 


Steel ire Company, Pittsb urgh, 

Melville W. Mix, President, Dodge Mfg. Company Mishawaka, Ind. 

Samuel L. Moyer, First Vice-President, Luckenheimer Company. 

a, Parker, a Pennsylvania Shafting Company, 
pring City, 

J. Hervey Patton, President, Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
a ton Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pettis, Assistant to Vice-President, American Brake Shoe & 
"emis Company, Chicago, Ill. 

F, R. Pleasonton, Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa. 


Fr. rae C omptroller, Pennsylvania Steel Company 

Jl. Vv. W. Reynders, Vice- President, Pennsylvania Steel % ompany, 
Steelton, 

F, Salomor, President, Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. B. Schiller, President, National Tube Temper Pittsbur 


Pa. 

oe. oe: Manager, Allis-Chalmers Com ny, Milwa Wis. 

ohn H. Sherman, Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

has. H. Simmons, President, John Simmons Company, 104 Centre 
street, New York City. 

Oberlin Smith, President. Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, 


; oe "Speer, President, Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, 


Ww. pin Ste none President, Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, 
Aurora, 
C. G. Stevens, C. G. Stevens & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


D. K, Swartwout, President, Ohio Blower vompany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hen Topping, Chairman, Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
enry R. owne, President, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 
A. Vail, General Manager, Fairbanks-Morse Mfg. Company. 
Yavid eC Alstyne, Vice-President, Allis-Chalmers Company. 
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The Taylor System i 


n Government Shops 


The Report of the House Committee 
to Investigate Various Systems of Shop 


Management Is in General Adverse 
The report of the special committee of the House of Representatives to investigate the Taylor aid other 
systems of shop management was presented to the-House at Washington, March 9. The committee consists 


of W. B. Wilson, chairman, William C. Redfield an 
bases his views on many years of experience as a m 


d John Q. Tilson. Mr. Redfield, the second member. 
anufacturer. He was long connected with J. H. \\jj 


liams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of drop forgings, and in the last two or three years of this 
connection was president of the company. He is now vice-president of the American Blower Company, 


Detroit. We print the report of the committee in fu 
space we have given to the committee's hearings a 
introduction of the premium system in the foundry 


Your committee, appointed under House resolution 90, 
adopted August 21, 1911, respectfully submits the following 
report: 


By the provisions of the resolution under which it was 
appointed your committee was directed 


to investigate the Taylor and other systems of shop management, 
which investigation shall include its applicability to Government 
works, its effect on the health and pay of employees, its effect on 
wages and labor cost, and such other matters connected therewith 
as may give a thorough understanding of the results of the installa- 
tion of this system. 


We have examined a number of witnesses relative to 
the various systems of shop management which have been 
werked out and are being introduced in a limited number 
of establishments throughout the country, but we have 
given especial attention to an investigation of the Taylor 
system, because we found that this system is being intro- 
duced in part in two Government arsenals and its exten- 
sion into other Government plants is being seriously con- 
sidered by the officers in charge of the Ordnance Bureau 
of the War Department. All of these systems, including 
the Taylor system, have become known by the general 
term “scientific management” and are referred to as such 
throughout the hearings, a copy of which accompanies this 
report. 


Changes in Shop Management Should Be Gradual 


A great amount of good work has been done by Mr. 
Taylor and others in working out the details of scientific 
methods of shop management, but neither Mr. Taylor nor 
anyone else has presented to this committee a system so 
complete and perfect as to justify a recommendation that 
it be imposed in its entirety in any Government shop. 
Any radical change in factory management should be a 
gradual evolution out of that which has preceded. The 
present systems, or lack of systems, with their good and 
their bad points, are themselves the result of long evolution. 
No drastic or radical change in them should be suddenly 
or even quickly imposed by fiat from above. Men have 
become accustomed alike to the good and the bad that are 
in the systems under which they work. They know and 
approve the good; they know how to combat the evil. 
They are naturally and properly suspicious that motives 
purely selfish may be behind the sudden change. Confi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth. Neither the Taylor sys- 
tem nor any other should be imposed from above on an 
unwilling working force. Any system of shop management 
ought to be the result of mutual conference and mutual 
consent, and that takes time. Government in a _ mill 
should be like government in a state—“with the consent of 
the governed.” 


Efficiency Must Not Be ‘‘ at the Cost of the Men’"’ 


It appears to your committee that no one can seriously 
object, and as a matter of fact no one has objected, to any 
system which so standardizes and systematizes .the work 
to be performed that a greater amount of production is 
secured with the same expenditure of labor. Employer 
and employee aliké and the public generally are interested 
in securing the largest amount and the best quality of pro- 


ll, in view of the importance of its inquiry and of the 
nd to the results secured at Watertown Arsenal from the 
department. 


duction that can possibly be secured by the amount of 
labor expended, All men have a mutual interest in the 
accomplishment of that end. It is only when it comes to a 
division of that which has been produced that their inter- 
ests diverge. It, therefore, follows that any system of 
management, which has a tendency to destroy the power 
of employees, individually or collectively, to secure the 
equivalent of the production which properly belongs to 
them must be looked upon as being dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the community at large. 

Efficiency must not be had at the cost of the men, 
women and children who labor and who should be the 
primary beneficiaries from efficiency. We should study 
how to produce the best results in output while also pro- 
ducing conditions to make the most efficient men and 
women to produce that output, and this must be done by 
conserving in every way not only their health and physical 
and nervous vigor, but by creating such conditions as will 
‘permit them to work out their own happiness and content- 
ment, secure wages which will enable them to live in such a 
manner as to maintain their own self-respect and sufficient 
leisure to enjoy the refreshing influence of mental and 
moral recreation. 


Three Divisions of the Taylor System 


The Taylor system of shop management may be divided 
into three general heads: Standardization, systematization, 
and stimulation. Efficiency may be gained in whole or in 
part by any of these ways, by any two of them, or by all 
three combined. Any or all of these devices may be car- 
ried to an extreme. In the first two devices, namely, 
standardization and systematization, the expense which 
would be created by carrying them to an extreme would 
act as a check against the continuance of such a condition, 
but that check would not exist in that portion of stimula- 
tion which is applied to the workman. Me 

The expenses of standardization and systematization 
are borne by the management, while the expense of stimu- 
lation in the form of increased energy is borne by the 
workman. Any system of shop management which creates 
a burden charge through standardization or systematiza- 
tion which is too heavy for the shop to bear or which im- 
poses burden charges through stimulation which are too 
heavy for the workman to bear should be discontinued. 

That there is some loafing or soldiering amongst work- 
men has been shown by the testimony before your com- 
mittee, but it is not general nor does it occur in numerous 
instances compared with the total number employed. Ordi- 
nary intelligent management under any system could elim!- 
nate it entirely, or at least reduce it to the point where tt 
would not be a serious hindrance to production. Because 
there are some loafers is no reason why the remainder of 
the workmen should either be compelled or induced to 
work up to the very edge of the breaking strain. There 
is need for production at the lowest cost, but no econ 
omic necessity can justify requiring workmen to speed ™P 
to the highest point which they can continue from day t° 
day and from year to year, even without injury to ae 
health and strength. To place workmen in a position © 
that kind is to put them in the position of a beast of burden 
which is required to go on from day to day performing 4 
given task. 
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A Middle Ground Favored 


is a margin between the work performed by the 
od the maximum task for a man, and in that mar- 

proper day’s work. What constitutes a reason- 
iay's work can only be determined by practical ex- 
serience and intelligent observation. It can not be wholly 
letermined by a stop watch or any other time-measuring 
nt used only for a brief period of time. By the 
top watch you may be able to determine the time in which 
niece of work can be done, but you do not thereby alone 
nine the length of time in which it ought to be done. 
The time study of the operations of any machine can be 
made with a reasonable degree of accuracy, because all of 
the elements can be taken into consideration in making the 
computation. A machine is an inanimate thing—it has no 
life. no brain, no sentiment, and no place in the social 

With a workman it is different. He is a living, 
sentient, social being; he is entitled to all the 
privileges, opportunities, and respectful considera- 
He would be less than a man if 
he did not resent the introduction of any system which 
deals with him in the same way as a beast of burden or an 
inanimate machine. 

In making a time study of the operations of a work- 
man, all of the elements can not be taken into considera- 
tion, and consequently the computation can not be made 
mathematical accuracy. There is no work that can 


order. 
mov ing, 
rights, 
tion piven to other men. 


with 


be performed, or that is performed, that is not preceded by 
mental process on the part of the workman. The more 
skill needed in the work, the greater the mental process 


which precedes the expression of it. So far as your com- 
nittee has been able to learn, there is no method known 
scientific management by which a time study can be 
nade of the mental process preceding the physical act. 
The elements of the mental process not being suscepti- 


e of determination by a stop-watch time study, the study 
f itself must consequently be inaccurate and the workmen 
are justified in objecting to such a time study being used 
as a basis upon which to compute their day’s work and 


npensation when in their judgment injustice is done 
thereby. 


Methods of Stimulating Workmen 


In an effort to stimulate the workmen to increased 
ictivity various methods are used under different systems— 
ich as discharge, fear of discharge, stop-watch time 
udies, and bonuses. The fear of discharge exists under any 
tem and, no doubt, will continue to exist and to act as 
timulus, .The establishment of a premium or bonus pre- 
supposes the establishment of a task. The bonus system 
based upon the establishment of a task large enough for 
rdinary day’s work and then giving additional compen- 
tion as an inducement to a workman to do more than he 
would ordinarily do. 

The proponents of the Taylor system assert that the 
workman will be protected against any injustice either in 
the amount of work required of him or the compensation 
for the at work by a change in the mental attitude brought 
about by the introduction of the system. A mental attitude 

ich produces a spirit of co-operation between the em- 
yer and the employee is much to be desired, but such a 
spirit is not the result of any particular system of manage- 
ment, but is due almost entirely to the personality of the 
nanagement and employee and the spirit that prevails in 

eir _ lations to each other. Your committee is of the 

pinion that the mere mental attitude of the employer is 
ari able and unsubstantial a basis upon which to rest 

material welfare of the wage worker. Standardizing 
systematizing of work can be introduced successfully 
without any change in mental attitude from that which 
‘in the ordinary shop, but when it comes to introduc- 

‘ng stimulation, a change of mental attitude by which the 
workman is willing to give a greater amount of energy 
the same amount of pay may be very desirable to the 


t of labor, but it is not always so desirable to the 
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and 


exist 


tor 


Standardization 
Th 
mact line S, 
pe ssible € 
fete 


Taylor system undertakes to standardize the tools, 
nuts, bolts. ete., so as to eliminate as far as 
the loss of time and waste energy resulting 
the lack of standardization. This is “a consumma- 
ey oul to be wished.” It was shown té your com- 
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mittee that in the Watertown Arsenal prior to the change 
in system there were several kinds of gear cutters run by 
one man, They were of different makes, capacities and 
ages, and operated on different principles. It was also 
shown that the nuts and bolts used were not standardized 
and consequently much time was lost by the workman in 
searching for sizes for his machine. This is not good 
practice. The machinery should be standardized, made 
alike in principle, if not in size, so that the time of the 
workman need not be wasted over different kinds of tools 
in an effort to find the right one. It is an advantage to 
have standard hand tools in our shops, so far as possible, 
that the question of selecting from among many need not 
come up. 

Similar operations on similar work can be advantage- 
ously done in a similar way. It is a.great waste of effort 
and thought to perform one operation in one way to-day 
and in another way to-morrow. It is a still greater waste 
to perform one operation in three or four different ways 
at the same time. Where there is no standard a man never 
gets a chance to produce the best results, and even when 
he works hard he makes a comparatively poor showing. 
But standardizing can be carried too far. When standard- 
ization has reached the point that the cost of maintaining 
it is greater than the saving resulting therefrom it should 
be discontinued. 


Systematization 


Any system that eliminates unnecessary and wasted 
effort is good, It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that because any particular system has been branded as 
scientific that the brand alone makes it such. Conditions 
vary in different shops and a system which would be 
effective in one might not be as effective in another. The 
work and responsibility of selecting, evolving, or introduc- 
ing a system suitable to a particular shop must in a great 
measure depend upon the intelligence of the management. 

The Taylor system undertakes to systematize the work, 
first, by the establishment of a planning department; sec- 
ond, by detail study of the shop and the elements of a 
particular piece of work; third, by a routing system; and 
out of these grow a multitude of other details such as 
job cards, routing cards, time study, and many others. 
So much of this kind of detail work is needed under this 
system that it appears to your committee that constant 
care would have to be exercised in order to prevent the 
overhead charges thus created from using up all of the 
benefits which might be derived from the proper systema- 
tization of the work. 

Every well-regulated industrial establishment should 
have a planning department proportioned to the size and 
need of the shop. In establishing a planning department 
practical common sense should be used the same as in 
everything else. In a small shop the manager might easily 
be his own planning department. In large establishments 
a separate department could be utilized to advantage for 
the proper planning of the work. In other words, every 
shop should be provided with the means of properly plan- 
ning the handling of all work that comes to it so as to 
get it through the shop with the least possible waste of 
energy or loss of time to either men or machines. 


Study of Details of Work 


A detailed study of the elements of every piece of work 
for the purpose of discovering the best system of handling 
it and the elimination of unnecessary work on the part of 
the workman may be and no doubt is under some circum- 
stances productive of good results. That is particularly 
true when unskilled men are selected to do skilled work 
and it becomes necessary to study their movements in 
order to train them to that standard of efficiency which 
skilled men have already attained; but it is neither as 
essential nor as benefieial where men are employed who 
are trained and skilled in the particular line of work they 
are expected to do. The elimination of unnecessary mo- 
tion in doing any work is always a benefit, because it con- 
serves the vitality of the workman and makes his labor 
more productive. 

It should be the duty of every foreman to observe the 
methods of his workmen with a view of correcting any 
improper methods and removing unnecessary motion in his 
work. It can not, however, be expected that every work- 
man who has spent the greater part of his life in doing 
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work by methods which have become familiar to him 
would in all instances become more efficient by the adoption 
of some other method even though the other method 
eliminated unnecessary motion. In the judgment of your 
committee, the determination of whether or not a detailed 
study of the methods of the workmen should be made 
would, in a great measure, depend upon the skill or lack of 
skill of those required to do the work. 

It is always an advantage to have the work properly 
routed through the shop, although it is not at all times 
necessary that a routing card should be made out to ac- 
company the work. In small shops the routing might be 
done very effectively by the oral direction of the foreman. 
In larger establishments routing cards are beneficial for 
the effective handling of the work and they are made more 
effective when the machines are properly arranged and 
grouped so that the work can pass through with as little 
handling as possible, but even in large shops where the 
same work is being duplicated day after day it would be a 
waste of time and an unnecessary expenditure of energy 
to furnish a routing card for any job after the work had 
reached the point where it automatically routes itself. 


Stimulation and Co-operation 


Here is the crux of the difficulty in the introduction of 
the Taylor or any other system of so-called scientific man- 
agement. So far as the workmen are concerned, they have 
not made any serious objections before your committee to 
standardizing or systematizing of the work, but they have 
vigorously protested against stimulation on the grounds 
that it tends to injure their health through overwork, and 
that while their wages may be temporarily increased, the 
result is that they are ultimately required to expend the 
greater amount of energy.without receiving any additional 
pay. In the judgment of your committee the best and most 
effective stimulus that can be given to the work in a shop 
is to‘secure and hold a fine spirit of co-operation with the 
management on the part of the workmen. That can not 
be secured through timing the operations of the workman 
with a stop-watch when he considers such a procedure an 
indignity which recognizes him as being in the same class 
as a beast of burden or a machine, or when he considers 
such a time study inaccurate, and therefore unjust to him, 
or when he knows that it is to be used as a basis from 
which to compute the speed at which he must work and 
the wages he is to receive, when in his judgment the work, 
speed and wage rate are being established in order to 
secure greater profits for the employer at the expense of 
the workmen. A straight piecework basis may be used as 
a stimulus to workmen without injury to them, on work 
that is continuously duplicated for a prolonged period of 
time, provided the workmen are so situated that they can 
protect themselves against the entire power of the man- 
agement being centered upon them individually to compel 
them to work beyond their normal capacity, and provided, 
further, that they can secure a satisfactory guaranty that 
when the piece rate has been once established it will not be 
reduced unless the methods of production are materially 
changed, and reduced then only in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in mental and physical energy required in the produc- 
tion of the article. 

In any form that stimulation may be used, except that 
of true co-operation, continuous care must be had that 
quality is not sacrificed to quantity. 

Neither the Taylor system, the Emerson system, the 
Gantt system, the Brombacher system, the Stimpson sys- 
tem, nor any of the systems of so-called scientific manage- 
ment have been in existence long enough for your com- 
mittee to determine with accuracy their effect on the health 
and pay of employees and their effect on wages and labor 
cost. The conclusions we have arrived at are all based 
upon what we consider to be the logical sequence of the 
conditions existing or proposed. The selection of any 
system of shop management for the various Government 
works must be to a great extent a matter of administra- 
tion, and your committee does not deem it advisable nor 
expedient to make any recommendations for legislation 
upon the subject at this time. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


We recommend: 1. Wherever possible, in Government 
work ‘the machines, tools, nuts and bolts should be stan- 
dardized, the management using continuous care that the 
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cost of standardization shall not exceed the 
be derived from the same. ‘ 

2. That the management should at all times 
ous attention to the proper systematizing an 
work, the grouping of machines, the furnishiny of p;, 
tools and equipment, and the elimination of waste oe 
and waste energy on the part of the workmen oi 

3. That careful study should be made of machines j 
order to attain the speed and feed which wil! tee te 
highest and best possible production. 

4. The management should put forth every effort to in- 
vite and induce full co-operation between the workin 
force and themselves, and should, therefore, deal with 
the working force in the most open, frank and candid 
way, affording the fullest opportunity for consultation and 
explanation in advance of proposed action affecting the 
interests of the workmen. Stop-watch time study should 
not be made of workmen without their consent or any 
conditions be imposed upon them by authority which im- 
ply any indignity. Piecework may be introduced where 
the work to be performed is a continuous duplication, 
but with the express understanding that piecework rates 
shall not be cut unless the conditions of production are 
materially changed. In other cases the rate should be a 
straight day-wage rate at the highest prevailing rate for 
a similar class of work in the neighborhood where the 
Government work is to be performed, except that by mu- 
tual consent bonus and premium work may be introduced, 
but only with scrupulous care that the workman shall 
have full opportunity for increasing his earnings without 
risk of overstrain, for collective bargaining if he should 
so desire, and for easy and direct appeal to the manage- 
ment in any cases where he may think his interests 
threatened. 


enefits to 


give studi. 
routing of 


West African Tin Mines 


The London Economist, in discussing British specula- 
tion in Nigerian tin companies’ shares, gives some in- 
teresting information regarding the development of tin 
production in the British colony of Nigeria in west Africa. 
The names of half a dozen companies are mentioned in 
whose shares active speculation is being conducted in 
London. The statement is made that in January of this 
year one company produced 50 tons; another, 35 tons; a 
third, 30 tons; a fourth, 29 tons, etc. One company is 
stated to have turned out 531 tons last year, which is the 
largest production of any single Nigerian interest. The 
next best producer turned out 278 tons. These figures are 
sufficient to show that the new tin mining fegion is of 
considerable importance. The Economist states that all 
sorts of wild schemes are being propounded for the ex- 
ploiting of the public interest aroused in these mines. 
Shares of new companies are being introduced almost 
daily on the London Stock Exchange. 

A branch railroad to the tin fields is to be opened for 
traffic in April. It will run from Zaria on the Kano line, 
the distance to the tin fields from that point being about 
100 miles. The first mention of this tin district in The 
Iron Age was in the issue of April 21, 1910, page 970. 


Solving Lubrication Problems—With a view to car- 
ing for the increased demand for the special investigatio® 
of problems pertaining to scientific lubrication the Rich- 
ardson-Phenix Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has organized a 
special department. This will be in charge of . Lee 
Straub, who will have his headquarters at the companys‘ 
New York office in the Hudson Terminal Building, 9 
Church street. All problems concerning the scientific an 
economical lubrication of .power plant and transmission 
machinery, machine tools, etc, and any installation ft 
quiring unusual equipment or the design of special lubri- 
cation apparatus will receive his personal attention. 


nel eeeninsennieae 


The Van Dorn & Dutton Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently opened two new sales offices for its — 
tool department. One is at 643 Endicott Building, St. Paw i 
Minn., in charge of O. Johnsen, district sales manager, @” 
the other is at 325 Security Building, Los Angeles. Cal., 
charge of J. L. Davidson, district sales manager. 
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\.w Cam Feed Drilling Machine 


‘ecently Developed Tool of the Dwight 
Slate Machine Company 


eased production and a large saving in drilling 

are claimed for a new type of automatic cam feed 

, machine built by the Dwight Slate Machine Com- 

lartford, Conn. The first of these advantages is 

by having the spindles fed in progression, auto- 

ly and continuously, and the second is the result of 

, out the cam shape so as to duplicate approximately 

performance of an expert hand driller with much 

labor. The throw of the feed arm limits the 

of the feed, so that the machine is intended for 

¢ holes not exceeding 1% in, in depth and for pieces 

moderate size which can be rapidly handled in jigs, the 

| field covered being parts for locks, light hardware, 

| mechanics’ tools and work of a similar nature. Fig. 

a view of a four-spindle machine equipped with this 

ew type of feed, while Fig. 2 gives details of the feed 
nanism. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the amount of the feed is con- 

lled by the cam a, which is set to operate the spindles 

cessively at the proportion of the revolution of the 

corresponding to the number of spindles, in this 

the spindles feeding at each quarter revolution. The 

tion of the cam a@ causes the arm connected with the 

to move back and forth and feed the spindle down 

any predetermined number of notches by the segment gear 

which meshes with the rack cut in the spindle sleeve. If 

lesired the feed can be tripped by hand and the spindle 

s returned to its highest position by a weight on the in- 

side of the column. The length of the feed is varied with- 

ut the necessity of employing different cams by simply 


adjusting the position of the nut b in the slot c. A safety 
device or automatic feed release is connected with each 
spindle and operates directly upon it to stop the feed in 
case of overload at the drill point. In this way any break- 


age that might occur in the feed mechanism is prevented 
s well as a large proportion of the breakage of twist 
drills. This safety device consists of a plunger, d, which 
rests in the notch e and is held in position by the spring 





A New Four-Spindle Drilling Machine with Automatic 
m Feed Built by the Dwight Slate-Machine Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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f. If the load at the drill point becomes too heavy to be 
handled the plunger simply slips out of the notch and so 
acts as a safety device. 

The machine is driven by a belt from an overhead 
countershaft which passes around the three-step cone 
pulley shown at the right of Fig. 1. Each spindle has an 





Fig. 2—Detail of the Feed Mechanism 


individual drive from this shaft by a separate pulley and 
endless belt. The tension of these belts is varied by 
loosening the binder handle shown directly above the driv- 
ing cone pulley, and the tension of the individual belts for 
each spindle is varied by adjusting the screw mounted 
underneath them. Three spindle speeds and three rates 
of feed for each speed are available, the latter being con- 
trolled by a change gear box which is conveniently located 
on the far end of the machine. The spindles have a means 
of adjustment whereby the drill points can be leveled re- 
gardless of the length of drill being employed. The screw 
and hand wheel shown underneath the table regulate its 
elevation. The bearings are of the oil-well type, and ex- 
ceptional results are said to have been secured from their 
use. 

These drilling machines are built with two, three, four, 
five, six and eight spindles with a common overhang of 
7% in. and a maximum feed of 1% in. In all except the 
two largest machines the distance between the spindle 
centers is 9 3/16 in. and in these it is 7 5/16 in. The 
total traverse of the spindle sleeve in all sizes is 3% in. 
and the maximum and minimum distances between the 
table and the spindle are 20 and 7% in. respectively. The 
diameter of the spindles which have a No. 2 Morse taper 
hole in them is 15/16 in. in their bearings. The size of 
the table and the floor space required by the various sizes 
ranges from 16 x 27% and 36 x 30 in. to 16% x 62% and 
36 x 72 in. respectively, the over-all hight being the same 
for all, 72 in. The spindle driving belt and the main 
driving belt are 1% and 2% in. wide respectively for all 
sizes and the countershaft runs at the rate of 450 r.p.m. 
The approximate net weights range from 800 tb. for the 
two-spindle machine to 2050 Ib. for the largest size. In 
addition to the cam feed this drill can also be supplied 
with a geared worm feed if so desired. These machines 
have the same general dimensions as the cam feed type, 
except that the maximum feed to the spindles is 5% in. 

As regularly equipped the cam feed machines are de-. 
signed to drill only one hole per piece. If so desired, 
however, the four, six and eight-spindle types can be fur- 
nished with an extra shaft having two sets of cams so as 
to drill two holes per piece. 


The Osborn Engineering Company, after April 1, will 
have its main offices at 740 Engineers Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Gas Burning Steel Furnaces 


A Recent Installation at the 
Company 


Recently the Braeburn Steel Company, Braeburn, Pa., 
has installed a number of gas burning steel furnaces for 


heat treating manganese steel. The company already had 
some gas burning furnaces installed for doing other kinds 
of work. The last installation consisted of two heat treat- 
ing furnaces which are 18 and 24 ft. long respectively in 
the heating chamber, both having the same width, 2 ft., 
and a heavily constructed forging furnace which is a some- 
what radical departure from the ordinary type. These fur- 


naces were designed and erected by Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A view of the smaller of the two heat 
treating furnaces is given in Fig. 1, while Figs. 2 and 3 


show the forging furnace and a semi-muffille furnace for 


large die work which the company has had for some time. 





Fig. 1—An 18x 2 Ft. Heat Treating Gas Burning Furnace Built by 


The manganese steel produced by this company is a 
special product which is said to possess excellent wearing 
qualities. It is rolled into bars or plates at the mill and 
is then heat treated before being worked further. This 
treatment requires a very even heat and it is pointed out 
that a variation in temperature of 10 deg. C. will cause 
the material to break down under the tests applied. For 
giving this heat treatment two furnaces have been installed 
having heating chambers 18 and 24 ft. long respectively, 
the width being the same in both cases, 2 ft. A view of 
the smaller of these furriaces is given in Fig. 1. The 





Fig. 2—View of the Forging Furnace Showing the Discharge 


Opening 
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Braeburn Steel 





heating chambers in these furnaces represent latest 
development in this field. The hot gases e¢; them 
through ports on one side along the:floor and af: ircling 
the arch leave through corresponding ports on t! Pposite 
side. The arrangement of these ports is such that they 
cannot be obstructed by the bar stock which is bei heated 


and can be easily adjusted to equalize the temperature. The 
combustion of the gas fuel takes place in a chamber under 
the furnace hearth and the gases after passing through the 
heating chamber as described enter, a flue exten ling the 
full length of the furnace. From there they are discharged 
into the air after a maximum amount of heat has been 
extracted. It is pointed out that with this type of furnace 
it is not necessary to employ an expensive stack and the 
amount of heat wasted is reduced to a minimum. Pyrom.- 
eters installed in connection with these furnaces, it js 
stated, have failed to-record the variation of a single 
degree throughout the entire length of either unit. When 
the heat treating process is completed the material passes 
directly to the shears, punches, heading machines, etc 

For heating the stee] 
billets preparatory to 
forging, a heavily con- 
structed furnace illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 has 
been installed. This 
furnace is said to be a 
radical departure from 
the ordinary type of 
forging furnace, since 
there is no flame in the 
heating chamber. It is 
emphasized that huge 
tongues of flame shoot- 
ing out of the mouths 
and through the ports 
in the top of the fur- 
nace have been done 
away with in this type. 
The arch is solid and 
as there is no flame in 
the heating chamber 
the formation of slag 
which destroys the fire 
brick is thus prevented 


Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Like the new heat 


treating furnaces n 
stack is required in connection with the forging furnace 
and the waste heat in the gases is utilized in heating the 
floor from underneath. The billets are charged at the 
end of the furnace and are pushed through the discharg- 
ing door, which is shown on the side of the furnace 
This arrangement, it is emphasized, insures a steady sup 
ply of billets heated to 1500 deg. C. 

In addition to the three recently installed furnaces, 
the Braeburn Steel Company also has a semi-muffle fur- 
nace, shown in Fig. 3 (page 731), which is used for large 
die work, etc. A hardening furnace for high speed steels 
which is capable of maintaining a temperature of 1300 deg. 
C. for 18 hr. per day also forms a part, of the plant’s equip- 
ment. Both these furnaces are standard sizes of the 
builder, and the hardening furnace has been in stead) 
service for a year without relining. 


The International Oxygen Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York, has completed an installation of an I. O. ‘ 
system oxy-hydrogen generating plant by the electrolyt 
process for the Navy Department, at the Brooklyn av) 
Yard. The capacity of the plant is 3500 cu. ft. of oxygen 
and 7000 cu. ft. of hydrogen per 24 hours. The navy 
yard previously generated its oxygen by a chemical 
method, but found this inadequate for its needs. The I 
O. C. system was adopted both for its efficiency and the 
quality of the gases produced, the purity of the gases 
being of great importance where the question of [rst 
class work is concerned. In addition, the cost of produc- 
ing the gases by this system is but a fraction of the cost 
by the former method. 


The Doehler Die-Casting Company, Court and Ninth 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., is about to erect an addition to 
its present plant. It will be of reinforced concrete, seve? 
floors, 50 x 100 ft. 
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Semi-Muffle Furnace Employed for Large Die Work 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
Year Ended November 30, 1911, Shows Deficit of $64,351 


rhe Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company is one of the 
largest American producers of pig iron exclusively and all 
its operations are in the South. The results of its opera- 
ns in 1911, as shown by its annual report, are therefore 
special interest. After paying the regular dividend on 
he preferred stock a deficit was shown of $64,351. The 
me account for the year ended November 30, I9QII, 

is follows, compared with 1910: 














1911 1910. 
g TOU. iccacbhcasetntaacs ae $284,350 $474,407 
Bl. és 2s oe eee 79,469 113,189 
lee . «Wein ine a a . 122,151 159,401 
s , 5.6 Lee beck ae ae.” seabed 
228,816 219,029 
fo, Ste ciwab fed ceaeeemeebi 13,685 34,975 
me (etd aaa hate pee .. $733,509 $1,001,002 
ic vewue 68,249 68,285 
5 ON ae kG Bae $655,260 $932,717 
CNSR .. cibabe bevasvhueeneeeean 30,648 51,193 
gs 2.0 ee eee $634,612 $881,522 
ob'ad SBS bak eee 229,964 210,000 
65 6 e8s kee een $404,649 $671,552 
lividend iu.sssessks eae eenieen 469,000 469,000 
ccccccep oe bagel ie Gamba $64,351 ¥$202,522 
Vidend ..ceccccehd esas Seen eeeubn? - eae 375,000 
CNCIE ... .cccnccedeeeb be eu bab tions Gus one $64,351 $172,477 
plus... s.oosceh evaeo a deenin 3,107,044 3,279,522 
plus .iiiesnud baneaeeteeeaeet $3,042,693 $3,107,044 


charges for depreciation on coal and iron ore, 25 cents 
1 iron for extraordinary repairs and renewals and 35 cents 
ht on coke manufactured. 


gross sales and earnings for 1911 were $4,521,360 
against $5,020,177 in 1910. The net working capi- 

ember 30, I911, was $1,520,937, against $1,624,227 
revious. The general balance sheet, as of Novem- 
mpares as follows: 





Assets. 
1911. 1910. 

a count Cece reesoeesereeseeenss $22,040,736 $21,998,492 
a SCCUFITICS. . 6 sesvaneiendbeinsoks 244,293 244,243 
1 bonds in other companies 400,306 399,157 
. > and accounts received...... 772,305 933,149 
s i Taw mOterthd i visse wane o : 1,027,881 976,506 
; L StOTOS. . »'s0605 64d ease 67,680 73,460 

nary renewal and replacement 
Losecccsomece ghehten SEMmME kane 97,418 110,466 
insurance and taxes..........+ 6,203 6,342 
cos stlenh Koen seaon abana $24,656,823 $24,741,816 
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Liabilities. 


PemGkseO COG © inc oct cic cus cdg twee este $6,700,000 $6,700,000 
ONE GUNES a vc des ewe edbdeesn aes taee 10,000,000 10,000,000 
is id's dk so cabbie es Secwas 4,000,000 4,000,000 
ee MINN .-S.. oa cewcncav ua vemeewe 865,366 837,948 
ED Wk WU eames ceded doweck geaweweel 48,764 76,823 
P. & L. surplus.. 3,042,693 3,107,044 





eR occ vaeeas . . $24,656,823 $24,741,816 


President Maben Reviews Trade Conditions 


In his remarks to the stockholders, President J. C. 
Maben says: 

The heavy increase in the productive capacity of the 
country, together with the hostile attitude of legislative 
bodies and the lower courts toward corporations which 
unsettled business and caused a sharp curtailment of con- 
sumption, produced natural results, and the decline in the 
output of iron, as well as price, which began in the last 
half of 1910, continued throughout 1911. The selling price 
showed a net decline since the beginning of 1910 of $4.50 
per ton; and in the meantime stocks of iron on the fur- 
nace yards increased considerably, this company alone 
showing a 70,000-ton increase. 

This depression in the iron trade, following the mis- 
fortune which overtook the company in the flooding of its 
principal ore mines, as stated in the last annual report, 
caused the result of business during the year to be very 
unsatisfactory. The large amount of iron piled on the 
furnace yards, which had been produced at a cost far in 
excess of the cost of the past six months, owing to our 
having been forced to use inferior ore, most of which was 
bought from other companies at full prices, prevented 
our meeting the iron market as we would have done had 
the cost of our accumulated iron been anywhere near 
normal. 

A marked reduction in the cost of iron was made by 
the company in 1911 compared with the previous year, as 
predicted in the last annual report, but the delivered 
price showed a greater decline in the year, than the decrease 
in the cost of production. Had we obtained the same 
average price for iron in the past year as in the previous 
year, as low as that average was, we should have shown 


the dividend earned on the common stock of the company. 
He Raps Tariff Tinkering 


The fiscal year closed with the market at about the 
lowest price, but since then there has been some improve- 
ment in both demand and price, and if the tinkering with 
the tariff does not again upset the business of the country 
it would seem that we may hope for a more prosperous 
year. The tonnage of iron on our furnace yards has been 
increased considerably during the year, and we were un- 
able to free the company from the floating debt—from 
which it had been entirely free for a number of years— 
which was contracted the previous year. Owing to these 
adverse conditions, after deducting the 7 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, all depreciations, etc., and charging to 
cost a considerable amount expended at the mines and 
furnaces, a deficit in earnings for the year is shown of 
$64,351. 

During the fiscal year there was an average of 50 per 
cent. of the company’s furnaces in blast, as against an 
average of 60 per cent. in 1910, yet there was a decrease 
of only about 10,000 tons in the make of iron. 

The market for coal in this district was dull for a 
large part of the year, owing to so many furnaces being 
out of blast, and the smaller consumption of coal by the 
railroads, which caused the closing down of a number of 
mines. The company’s output of coal shows a- decrease 
of 200,000 and of coke of 53,000 tons, while the average 
price obtained for the coal sold was less than.in 1910. 
Had the profits from coal been the same as for 1910 a sur- 
plus over and above the preferred dividend would have 
been shown, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory condition 
of the iron market. Since the close of the fiscal year the 
demand for coal has improved, and the company has 
opened up two mines which have not been operated for a 
number of years. 

The output of ore from the Sloss mines for the year 
showed-a*gain of 240,000 tons, and t production 
is within 25,000 tons of the normal output before the 
flooding of the mines. This shortage should be more than 
recovered during the present year. The production of 
brown ore shows a falling off of 138,000 tons because of 
the closing down of Nos. 1 and 2 mines, we having no use 
for the ore. 
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The American Boiler Manufacturers 
Association 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention, New Orleans, La., March 12, 13 and 14, 1912 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, held at New Orleans, on 
March 12, 13 and 14, was well up to the improved standard 
established in more recent years by the younger element. 
Under the presidency of Col. E. D. Meier, of New York 
City, the meetings have latterly taken on a more technical 
character, and those attending that just held listened to 
more than the usual number of addresses on technical sub- 
jects, all of which were given full attention and apprecia- 
tion. 

The first session, opening on Tuesday morning, March 
12, was called to order by Secretary J. D. Farasey in the 
temporary absence of the president, whose train was de- 
layed, but who arrived shortly thereafter. Mr. Farasey 
introduced the second vice-president, J. Don Smith, of 
Charleston, S. C., as ‘the first vice-president’s train was also 
delayed, a common occurrence in the South this season 
owing to the excessively heavy rains. Mr. Smith intro- 
duced Mayor Behrman, a ready and resourceful speaker, 
who extended a welcome of the warmest character. H. J. 
Hartley was called on to respond to the mayor, but he 
transferred this privilege to W. H. S. Bateman, who paid 
a high tribute to the character of New Orleans hospitality. 
Secretary Farasey called on John H. Murphy, of the Local 
Entertainment Committee, who hoped that the visitors 
would be well pleased with what would be provided for 
them, and desired James W. Porch, president of the New 
Orleans Progressive Union, to help him out on oratorical 
lines» Colonel Meier at this time arrived and explained 
his absence at the opening of the proceedings. Mr. Porch 
delivered a vigorous speech full of eloquent passages. The 
institution that he represented, the Progressive Union, is 
doing much for New Orleans. 

In responding to these various addresses of welcome, 
Colonel Meier referred to the expected growth and de- 
velopment that would doubtless follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal. F. B. Slocum, of the Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation, made announcement of the various entertainment 
functions of the week. 

Secretary Farasey read a telegram from Past President 
Richard Hammond, of Buffalo, N. Y., urging the immedi- 
ate and pressing importance of the movement for standard 
specifications for the construction of all types of steam 
boilers and other pressure vessels. President Meier stated 
that Mr. Hammond had not only-served in the past on the 
Committee on Uniform Specifications, but that he had had 
the. pleasure also of appointing him on a similar com- 
mittee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
of which Colonel Meier stated he was president last year, 
for the purpose of drawing up a set of specifications to be 
sanctioned by that society. Colonel Meier then recounted 
the history of the efforts of the American Boiler Manu- 
facturers’ Association toward uniformity of practice and 
specifications. He then introduced Capt. John A. Cotter, 
U. S. Supervising Inspector of Steam Vessels, New Or- 
leans, who acknowledged the compliment paid him and ex- 
pressed his pleasure to be in attendance. 


Opposed to Free Sugar 


At the afternoon session the convention listened to an 
appeal from a representative of the American Cane Grow- 
ers’ Association for an expression against the bill now be- 
fore Congress proposing to place sugar on the free list. 
He declared that the bill would hurt the boiler manufac- 
turers as well as the sugar men, since in the State of 
Louisiana alone over 1,200,000 horsepower of boilers is 
used in the sugar industry. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted condemning the proposed action. Following the 
adoption of the resolution, the following telegram was 
sent by President Meier to Louisiana Representatives in 
Congress advising them of the action taken: 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association and of the Supplymen’s Association, 


an adjunct of the first named, representing hundreds of millions 


of invested capital, to-day in joint meeting assembled unanimously 
adopted strong resolutions protesting in forceful languaye against 
the high-handed methods adopted by the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee of Congress and which now threatens to be approved by the 
House with reference to the free entry of sugar into the United States 
which will mean confiscation of from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 
of vested rights and which will utterly destroy the sugar industry of 
Louisiana and Texas as well as the beet sugar interests of the 
North and West. We submit that this is un-American, neither 
democratic nor republican, and directly opposed to our American 
institutions, and the bill should be defeated. We condemn such 
star chamber proceedings and demand that a public matter of the 
importance of this should be decided upon only after a full and 
free hearing has first been had. 


David J. Champion, Champion Rivet Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, read a paper on “Rivets.” 

H. J. Hartley, William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company, Philadelphia, read a paper on “Hy- 
draulic Riveting.” In connection with his paper Mr. 
Hartley exhibited a number of blue prints, which it was 
voted to include in the proceedings of the convention. 

The remainder of the afternoon the Committee on Uni- 
form Boiler Specifications was in session, as also on the 
morning and afternoon of the day following. 


Selection of Next Meeting Place and Election of Officers 


The first order of business Wednesday morning was 
the report of the Committee on Time and Place of Con- 
vention for 1913. Charles J. Wangler, chairman, submitted 
the report, which was in favor of Cleveland, and further 
stating that in the opinion of the committee this was the 
most practicable point to insure a good attendance. The 
report was unanimously accepted and Cleveland was s 
lected as the convention city for 1913, when the silver 
anniversary of the association will be celebrated. 

George N. Riley, chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, presented the repert of that committee, which was 
unanimously accepted and the nominees therein, consist- 
ing of the old officers, were duly re-elected. The list is 
as follows: President, E. D. Meier, New York City; sec- 
retary, J. D. Farasey, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Joseph 
F. Wangler, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, T. M. 
Rees, Pittsburgh, Pa.; second vice-president, J. Don Smith, 
Charleston, S. C.; third vice-president, W. A. Brunner, 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; fourth vice-president, H. D, MacKin- 
non, Bay City, Mich.; fifth vice-president, M. H. Broderick, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Secretary Farasey announced the death of Hugh Tudor, 
of Cincinnati, an esteemed member of the association, in 
November last, and Messrs. Champion, Connelly and 
Wangler were appointed a committee to draft suitable reso- 
lutions. 

George Thomas, 3d, of the Parkesburg Iron Company, 
Parkesburg, Pa., announced that H. A. Beale, Jr., of his 
company, who had been requested to read a paper on 
charcoal iron boiler tubes, was unable to be present. In 
his absence Mr. Thomas presented a paper entitled “His- 
tory of Charcoal Iron and the Manufacture of Charcoal 
Iron Boiler Tubes.” Following the paper Mr. Thomas 
showed a series of interesting slides, being mill views 
illustrative of good practice, in the course of which he re- 
marked that it takes today about three carloads of char- 
coal to make 50 tons of charcoal iron. In reply to a ques- 
tion as to what variation in gauge would reject a tube on 
inspection at the mill, Mr. Thomas stated that a variation 
of one point would do so, but that generally customers di 
not object to a tube being slightly heavy. 

J. Jay Dunn, of the Shelby Seamless Tube Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa.,; read a paper on “Manufacture of Seam- 
less Steel Boiler Tubes,” also illustrated by lantern slides. 

In introducing Charles L. Huston, vice-president of the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., who read 
a paper on “Segregation in Steel,’’ President Meier re 
marked that the general subject of segregation is one of 
intense interest to mechanical engineers and metallurgists 
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manufacturers, and that the paper was not only 

.ad required much time and labor in its careful 

n. but would in every way prove instructive to 

vufacturers. The paper was illustrated by lan- 

S - numerous diagrams, some of which Mr. 

, as he explained, used in a former paper, “Ex- 

-s on Segregation in Steel Ingots in Its Relation 

Plate Specifications,” read before the American Society 

resting Materials and appearing in Veneate VI of the 
Pr ceedings of that organization. 


Discussion on Mr. Huston’s Paper 


Ss. F. Jeter, of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Inst 7 a J. W. Kelly, of the National Tube 
Company ; J. Hartley, of the Cramp Ship Building 
Company, ol Colonel Meier took part in the discussion 
which followed. 

Mr. Huston commented on the generally admitted fact 
f the difficulty of maintaining a close guarantee on the sul- 
ohur content, and therefore plate manufacturers desire a 
i ttle margin over the guarantee. He thought that the 
ilphur did not affect the working of the steel after it 

ut of the plate makers’ hands to any serious extent 
5 tes as any tests made had come to his knowledge. 
Stee] manufacturers were generally able to keep the phos- 
ohorus down, it very seldom getting above 0.02 in basic 
steel. In acid steel it is difficult to get it down below 
0.03. Manufacturers, however, endeavor to meet require- 
ments so far as lies in their power, but the speaker main- 
tained that to require too close a margin in sulphur would 
result in the throwing out of material which the manufac- 

irers think is available for service. 

Mr. Jeter asked with regard to the analysis from 
ladle tests, and the speaker replied that it kept the manu- 
facturers busy to get the content down to 0.03 sulphur 
in the ladle test, and 0.03 or 0.025 is all that can be gotten 
here. Of course, when at the center of the ingot it can be 
gotten closer. The manufacturer’s endeavor is to aim at 
e best quality possible. To that end considerable shear- 
ng is sometimes necessary on the top and bottom to get 

to sound plate. 


gel 


Questions in Plate Practice 


in reply to a question as to whether the tensile strength 
the elongation of steel plates would vary materially 
en taken transversely across the direction of rolling, 
mpared with the usual practice of taking them longi- 
tudinally with the direction of rolling, the speaker stated 
t if the test pieces are carefully prepared so as not to 
r in the dressed out portions of the test pieces, there 
be very little difference either in the tensile strength 
he elongation, but the reduction of area depends upon 
fracture and is considerably less in the transverse 

n in the longitudinal test pieces. 
Mr. Huston further said that on examining a test piece 
t will be found that the elongation in the longitudinal test 
piece is obtained very largely from the extreme amount 
ot stretch. If a testing machine is watched, it will be 
observed to let go after the metal has reached its maxi- 
um strength quite a while before it breaks. On the 
ther hand, in the transverse specimens it will not let go 
ntil after it has reached the maximum, but will hold it 
ght until it breaks; showing that there is an after 
‘tretch after it has sustained its full load, which is not 
‘ound in the other. There is a final stretch right where 
't goes off, which shows an additional element of safety 


m 


n the longitudinal. 


i * Huston stated that had been informed that the 
‘an practice restricts the tensile strength to 56,000 

In this country, taking the standard limits of 55,000 
5,000 Ib. on most specifications, 55,000 Ib. would be the 
streng ‘th that the safety factor of steam stresses would be 
zn red upon, and he believed that is a safe limit, although 
‘'s concern is making higher steels all the time when they 
are specified by the Government. His company had also 
es some steel very high in tensile strength not long ago 
or some of the Canadian Provinces, yet he did not think 
it was wise to use such in the manufacture of boilers. 
Such steel will not curl off, but will crack or break off, 
which would not indicate that it is good for boiler use, yet 
a ia being ordered and furnished on such orders all the 

"sand so specified in Government specifications. 
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Colonel Meier responded that the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association had entered its protest to the 
United States Government against that, in response to 
which the Government had reduced it to 65,000, and he 
did not believe that any steel was safe for boiler purposes 
at 75,000. Mr. Huston said that the steel that his com- 
pany makes at 60,000 to 62,000, heavy plate, when it is 
rolled down to 15/16 in., is safer than 1%-in. plate that 
has not been so rolled down. 


Some Flanging Conditions 


James Kelly asked the speaker what was the cause of 
the spots which, in flanging boiler plate, develop at the 
flanging point, and whether anything can be done to rem- 
edy them. 

Mr. Huston replied that he regretted he had not with 
him any suitable diagrams to illustrate the matter more 
fully, but if you' were to cut %& in. off of the surface in 
the mill you would find holes about % in. in diameter 
running from 1 in. to 1% in. into the depth of the metal, 
just like honeycomb. These are squeezed up more or less 
in the rolling, but if they are next to the edge of the plate 
they will open up. They may be right at the surface. To 
reduce these to the minimum it is necessary to closely 
watch the temperature and other conditions of the metal 
so as to get them driven in from the surface as far as 
possible, which is the best that can be done. They do less 
harm the further they are in. In shearing an especially 
thick plate, which has not received sufficient rolling, this 
condition is more pronounced. Mr. Kelly asked if shear- 
ing would remove this, and the speaker replied to the con- 
trary, because they run clear across the surface of the 
plate to some extent, more so in the heavier plate. 

Mr. Kelly suggested that probably sufficient shearing 
was not done before the plates were sent to the consumer, 
and~Mr. Huston replied that if more shearing were done 
it would enhance the cost to the boiler manufacturer. 
With a view to remedying this condition, experiments had 
been made with titanium, vanadium and ferrosilicon. The 
latter runs it into the pipe. Manganese has been tried, but 
is liable to produce large blisters in the plate. Professor 
Howe has gone very thoroughly into this matter, and at 
his request a series of experiments was undertaken by 
the speaker’s company. The specific gravity was deter- 
mined of an ingot. It was then sliced nearly into the 
center line, reheated and rolled, and a piece cut from the 
corresponding portion of the outside edge of the ingot. 
This was polished and its structure was examined under 
the microscope, showing that this process had practically 
distributed the holes. The mill is now carefully watching 
the temperature of the pouring, and fluoride of calcium is 
thrown in at the critical moment as judged by the con- 
ditions of the temperature and slag and-the degree of 
fluidity of the pour. 


Boiler Explosions 


The Wednesday afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress on “Boiler Explosions, Their Causes and Preven- 
tions,” delivered by S. F. Jeter, who characterized steam 
boiler explosions as being attributable in the main to the 
boiler or some part of it being too weak to withstand the 
strain brought upon it. Internal corrosion, he said, is also 
often the cause of explosions. Mr. Jeter pointed out that 
there is a tendency on the part of some employees to cover 
up mistakes in the shop, and he advised that manufacturers 
should make every effort to find out these mistakes and 
correct them. A competent inspection service, he deposed, 
would constitute the greatest precaution, and a proper in- 
quiry into all accidents by Government officials, qualified 
and clothed with ample authority to get at all the facts in 
each case and place the blame where it properly belongs, 
would tend to reduce the number of explosions materially. 

In the discussion following, Colonel eager remarked 
that municipal, state and insurance inspectors would 


tect, the: Baer: neat 


ough inspection of the boilers after they leave the manu- 
temsate lands and ter’ tw ancl aaeanean the ma- 
jority of the troubles referred 
traced to the improper care of boilers, something over 
which the manufacturer has ee 
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marked, and in illustration called upon John T. Corbett to 
present to the convention an illustration of a remarkable 
piece of repair work which elicited hearty laughter and ap- 
plause. 

H. C. Meinholtz of the Heine Safety Boiler Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., presented a paper on “Modern Boiler 
Shops, and How They Should be Equipped.” In connec- 
tion with his paper Mr. Meinholtz exhibited lantern slide 
views of the new plant which his company recently erected 
at St. Louis. While showing these slides, he incidentally 
mentioned the method adopted of stopping a leak in the 
accumulator by filling with Portland cement under hydro- 
static pressure. This reference later brought forth an in- 
quiry from Mr. Hartley as to what method had been adopt- 
ed in the Heine plant for preventing freezing in the accu- 
mulator cylinder. Mr. Meinholtz explained that the hy- 
draulic system was drained every day in extremely cold 
weather. Mr. Hartley remarked that in the case of a 
similar leak in his shop glycerine had been used and found 
very good and not expensive. 

Thomas Aldcorn, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
New York City, read a paper on “The Use of Compressed 
Air in Boiler Shops,” which dwelt more especially with in- 
stallation rather than use. 


The Association’s Work 


W. H, S. Bateman ot Philadelphia presented an excep- 
tionally strong paper on the “American Boiler Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, As It Is and As It Should Be,” in which 
he praised the present national steamboat boiler inspec- 
tion service and entered a strong plea for better specifica- 
tions and inspection among the members of the association. 
He suggested the following five departments in the Ameri- 
can Boiler Manufacturers’ Association which he declared 
would solve the explosions and defect in workmanship 
complaints forever: First, the marine boiler section; sec- 
ond, water tube boiler section, return tubular boiler sec- 
tion; third, home heating, pressure tank, etc.; fourth, boiler 
section, and fifth, locomotive builders’ boiler section. In 
offering this tentative plan, Mr. Bateman proposed these 
sections in each state under state committees who wouid 
be in active touch with the national association. 

In commenting upon Mr. Bateman’s paper, President 
Meier doubted whether it would be possible to introduce 
as many different sections or classifications of the work of 
the association as a practical measure of policy and do 
equal justice to all. Efforts had been made from the be- 
ginning to have state committees, but for some reason the 
effort had not up to the present time met with much 
success. 

At the request of Mr. Bateman of the Supplymen’s As- 
sociation, F. B. Slocum, the efficient secretary of that or- 
ganization, was given the floor, and briefly told the work 
done during the year in the direction of increasing mem- 
bership in the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
and plans for the future. He had personally carried on a 
publicity campaign and had been in correspondence during 
the year with some 27 of the leading trade journals in the 
United States and,.Canada, all cf whom had most kindly 
co-operated with the work of the committee on extension 
of membership. In January and February some 6000 letters 
had been sent out, and some of the results would prob- 
ably not be apparent until the meeting at Cleveland next 
year. 


The Concluding Session’s Business 


Thursday morning’s session opened with a paper by 
H. J. Hartley, -entitled “Generalities Pertaining to the 
Boiler Manufacturing Business.” 

The Southern Boiler Works, Belleville, Ill, and A. T. 
Scannell, Chicago, Ill., were elected to active membership. 

The following topical questions, reported by J. Don 
Smith, chairman of Committee on Topical Questions, were 
passed for consideration through the mail and also at the 
Cleveland convention : 


1. Bagging of the bottom of a horizontal tubular boiler: (a) 
Have you had success in pushing the “bag’’ back to its proper 
place? (b) Is it physically and commercially the best method? 
(c) What is the best method of treatment? (d) Have you applied 
a patch by any welding process? 

2. After a boiler shell or seam has ruptured (having been in 
use at least 15 years), will a sample of the material undergo or 
show as good a “test” as when it was new? 

3. How much variation from a true circle is commercially al- 
lowable with, say, a 72-in. diameter boiler when “set”? ready for 
use? 
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4. Has the oxy-acetylene welding process been su): tly ¢ 

veloped to warrant its use in boilermaking? a 

5. What is the relative value of Spellerized, America taaal 

iron and charcoal iron boiler tubes? ment 

6. Electrolysis in boilers; has any one had any expe ce with 

it? : 

7. When boilers are not in use, which is the better nethod, t¢ 
leave them full of water or empty them? =e 

Colonel E. D. Meier, chairman of Committee on Uni. 


form Boiler Specifications, read the report of thai commit- 
tee, which was unanimously adopted. The report, which js 
very long, recites the work done by the association along 
these lines and discusses in great detail the Massachusetts 
boiler rules, suggesting numerous changes in their phrase- 
ology. 

L. E. Connelly of the D. Connelly Boiler Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, made a strong plea for the passage of uni- 
form laws for boiler inspection in all states as well as the 
Canadian Provinces. He gave a practical illustration of 
hardship in loss of time and money in a case where a 
boat was built for work in one harbor and upon being 
towed to another at great expense was at first ruled out 
of commission there because of different requirements as 
to the boilers than in the State where the boat had been 
built and the boilers installed and accepted. 

The convention finally adjourned at noon on Thursday, 


Entertainment 


At the banquet Thursday night at the St. Charles Hotel 
Colonel Meier officiated as toastmaster. An especially ap- 
preciated feature was the presentation in behalf of the 
Supplymen’s Association by Thomas Aldcorn, of a silver 
set of five pieces to J. T. Corbett, reelected president of the 
associate members’ organization. Toasts were responded 
to by J. W. Porch, president of the Progressive Union; 
John H. Murphy, of the Entertainment Committee; Sec- 
retary Farasey, whose poetical allusion to various members 
was very happy; Captain Cotter, who backed up what Mr. 
Porch had said about the need for a merchant marine; 
W. D. Sayle, of Cleveland, whose theme was “The Ladies,” 
and W. P. Luck, who paid a high compliment to the work 
of Mr. Porch for New Orleans. All the ladies were pre- 
sented with a silver souvenir spoon of New Orleans make 
and emblematic of the city. 

The associate members held meetings coincidentally with 
the sessions of the parent body and reelected their former 
officers with one exception, the officers-elect being as fol- 
lows: J. T. Corbett, president; Thomas Aldcorn, vice- 
president; H. B. Hare, treasurer; F. B. Slocum, secretary. 
Executive Committee, W. O. Duntley, chairman, Chicago; 
W. H. S. Bateman, Philadelphia; D. J. Champion, Cleve- 
land; T. P. Wallace, St. Louis, Mo.; J. W. Porch, New 
Orleans, La. The Supplymen’s Association officers are the 
same as the foregoing. 

Elaborate arrangements for the entertainment of the 
ladies were carried out efficiently, including an automobile 
ride, reception and lunch on Tuesday; matinee at Dauphine 
Theater on Wednesday and a theater party at the Crescent 
for ladies and gentlemen on Wednesday night, a dinner 
following at the Grunewald Cave. On Thursday a boat 
ride and luncheon were enjoyed on the Sidney, viewing the 
harbor and the Mississippi River. 


Crucible Steel Company of America 


The Crucible Steel Company of America reports the 
following profits for the six months ended February 2, 
1912, compared with the corresponding. period of the 
previous year: 


1912. 1911. 
Drelhits v6 .iccsoek > nes0snkiv eed $1,576,230 $1,363,587 
Contingent fund, corporation tax, etc....... 141,533 40, 
pa ie, eee oe 
Not Sepia. vend cedecenckssentehusbauue $1,434,696 $1,323,151 





*After deducting depreciation and repairs for 1912, $707,545; for 
1911, $631,521. 


The total net earnings, by months, were: September 
$306,452; October $450,570; November $374,085; December 
$361,508; January $410,151; February $371,018; total 


. $2,283,775. 


The National-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
reports a gratifying increase in business in its machinery 
department in the past few weeks. The company has tr 
ceived within the last few days a good number of foreig® 
orders for automatic screw machines. 








United States Steel Corporation’s 1911 Report 


Gross Receipts, $615,148,839.79. Decrease on Previous Year, 


$88,812,584.62, or 12 Per Cent. 


Net Earnings, $104,305,465.87. 


Decrease on Previous Year, $36,749,288.64, or 26 Per Cent. 


rhe tenth annual report of the United States Steel 
-ooration, Which covers the operations of the year 
ember 31, 1911, makes an unfavorable showing, 
red with the excellent report for the preceding 
- The gross sales and earnings decreased $88,812,- 
8, 62. or 12 per cent., while the net earnings decreased 
740,288.64, or 26 per cent. The report, which covers 
a no results of all the subsidiaries, enables the fol- 
nparison of the financial result to be made: 


Income and Surplus 


1911. ; 1910. 
sales and earnings. wes 148, wna? 79 rene 961, 424. 41 


cost and ordinary 


























© .ccshe enn Gee 488,134,474.11 529,215,788.12 
tive and general’ ex- 
Wer ee 16,554,152.67 17,155,807.27 
0000 tbh chaos taees 9,622,347.23 9,161,436.95 
INteTESt. ..csccceces 3,378,133.86 3,545,810.90 
NCE oc én wale a 97,459,731.92 144,882,581.17 
manufacturing and operat- 
evenues and rentals........ 957,650.75 2,728,348.14 
f investments, etc..... 2,804,938.96 3,124,820.65 
COME icsudocbeanmewe 101,222,321.63 150,735,749.96 
ges subsidiary com- 
oo a Syke eae eee 8,037,695.19 7,263,453.66 
SICE wee wencv ewe eR OMe uan 93,184,626.44 143 472,296. 30 
profits arned by 
companies .is<etseces 11,120,839.43 2,417,541.79 
Net earnings ..csccisvewesie $104,305,465.87 $141,054,754,51 
funds, ete...+.-csseee 19,889,098.78 24,316,596.71 
os heed hen eae 84,466,367.12 116,738,157.80 
and sinking fund. 29,247 ,850.00 29,247,850.00 
nce ...: suena éenvee 55,218,517.12 87,490,307.80 
S t adjustments........ 81,779.66 83,122.98 
available for dividends, 
atstesteeneadpae 55,300,296.78 87 407,184.82 
vidends paid........+. 25,219,677.00 25,219,677.00 
lends GONG: < dsivaseun 25,415,125.00 25,415,125.00 
woes .s.evkweeeees 4,665,494.78 36,772,382.82 


for new construc- 
0 0 20 60a did bie mabe ns bitline aes 26,000,000.00 


Palance carried to surplus.... $4,665,494.78 $10,772,382.82 


The total surplus December 31, 1910, was placed at 
143,157.09 in the general balance sheet, but it in- 
the profits earned by subsidiary companies on 
mpany sales of products. In the report for 1911 
are deducted from inventories by a change 

ystem of bookkeeping and the total surplus De- 
igit, is thus shown to be $133,691,195.08. On 
ibject the report says: “While this change reduces 
nt specifically shown in the balance sheet as 

s. such reduction does not mean a corresponding 
' value in assets, but merely transfers the profits in 
n to another location in the balance sheet, namely, 
leduction from gross values to the subsidiary com- 
es of inventories on hand. Neither does the change 
‘in any way the currently reported earnings as here- 
led nor as they will hereafter be made up.” 


ty 


£ nw 


'¢ G. Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
ed the contract for 7000 lineal feet of Straight-Push 
operator for use in connection with Fenestra steel 
vhich will go inte all of the shop buildings now be- 
nstructed at the Pearl Harbor naval station at Hono- 
This is particularly interesting’ as it shows the econ- 
advantage possible with the Straight-Push sash 
_ Very recent contracts have been received from 
Motor Company, Cotten. Belt Railroad, Seaboard 
‘ne Railtoad, Continental Motor Car Company and 
“ate & Window Glass Company. 


lectric Controller & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
‘ opened a Canadian office in the Traders’ Bank 
loronto, Ontario. 


Among the charges for the year 1911 were $750,000 
for discount in the sale of subsidiary companies’ bonds 
and $663,018.37 appropriation for permanent pension fund. 
The latter is the first appropriation that has been made for 
this purpose. 


Production 


The production of the subsidiary companies for the 
year I91I compared with the year 1910 was as follows: 




















1911. 1910. 

Product. Tons. Tons. 

Iron ore mined: 
In the Lake Superior Ore Region: 
pS a EE Pry $50,685 830,094 
Menominee Range ............sees00: 1,105,004 1,384,465 
Ce UN 55. aks Coen ihe wee seen 1,264,734 1,801,480 
VeRO TORS 666 a.0:k's vdsiere cneiien 1,182,075 1,338,110 
Mesaba Range Peed eva hich eeeleo eure 14,581,530 17,910,366 
Totai Lake Superior........:..... 18,694,068 23,264,515 
In the Southern Ore Region: 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co.'s 
SO 5 F0.dn cides oe v0 Whe cheeses cncren 1,239,563 1,981,301 
BOR Nice eavst se nnereiseneee 19, 933, 631 25,4 245 1816 
Coke manufactured: 7 Pe a ee ee ee 
Eth ENN OUGD oss vv ue venicdsbeeabaues 9,491,206 11,641,105 
Ati. Rer-OUORRER OVEN. 0. ic ccakbiacvenen d's 2,629,006 2,008,473 
ROE Uk ovis ci-0 heb emas ceenee “12, 120, 212 peat 60, 578 
Coal mined, not including that used in x03 
migkimg COk@ .....ccccscescvrnccccecone 5,290,671 4,850,111 
Limestone quarried ...06.--..cceeccesees « 4,835,703 5,005,087 
Blast furnace production: 
PRe WOM sss s eek rts eee eee ewes 10,593,726 11,645,510 
OEE nc vocal beings ones ses 2due' ig 66,435 102,260 
Ferromanganese and fe rrosilicon. is 84,736 83,628 
EE his dena i oda eRe (eR 10,744,897 11,831,398 
Steel ingot production: % ES eee 
meneened 4UNOUE, os. cook ids ded s coh 5,055,696 5,796,223 
Corbet Mbarthh MametO. sow 6a 0s vce cceeen 7,697,674 8,383,146 
DOU =. cRadea ois dc cael staee 12,753,370 14, 179, 369 
Roles and other finished steel products for se a 
sale: 
Steel _ (heavy and light tee and 

girder EY ee ee EPS 1,568,028 2,118,473 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet and tin plate 

OE ese ee cnt nkbos cannes sa teheweake 874,474 682,364 
DUNE os anc ost eda'e'e’s a Postans eeed eens 630,512 929,020 
Heavy structural shapes NS AE 547,186 656,797 
Merchant Steel, bars, hoops, bands, 

SO OR, Shey 45 5.4 nse savas neaeee 1,221,606 1,527,506 
Tubing and pipe .....6..--eesceeeeees 863,670 868,550 
i | rR ae ee a 118,302 133,722 

Wire and products of wire - 1,613,754 1,490,318 
Sheets (black and galvanized) and tin 

WN ia:6 che baeen ven ckw e240 0 cekhin 1,079,046 1,082,787 
Finished structural work.............. 518,399 $89,228 
Angle splice bars and all other rail : 

WEE, dna eGh- ena eens en Cea ae Coat heen 160,855 235,998 
Spikes, bolts, nuts and rivets.......... 60,386 71,326 
BORE 54. dike’ parda godine: seeweesnees 52,046 101,066 
BAned ORS WWE oo Pos oan cc nndensedan 36,652 98,105 
Sundry steel and iron products........ 131,332 148,735 

I aed os Dies dante mich Pied ... 9,476,248 10,733,995 

CO sna da ks Wolkh bia 14s v0 nr ¢ on een ~~ 28,333 vee 26,777 

Gealomnts OF: WOE. «ces és cv ccd densest een 28,381 33,684 
~ Bois. Bois. 

Univercal Portland cement............-... 7,737,500 7,001,500 


Interesting Fire Engine Equipment 


A somewhat novel and interesting fire protection equip- 
ment has been recently built for the village of Navesink, 
N. J., by the Red Bank Garage Company. This engine 
consists of a No. 3 bronze fitted rotary pump made by the 
Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., mounted in a 
60-h.p. Thomas car. The pump is driven by the same en- 
gine that operates the car at a speed of 350 r.p.m. and has 
a delivery of approximately 400 gal. per minute. 
suction pipe is 5 in. in diameter, a a eee See 
is only one-half as large. The weight of tne euiment 
about 4000 Ib. and the over-all length is 17 ft. Ina 
test of the equipment a stream was ‘eens too ft. with 
pressure of 140 Ib. at the hydrant and a solid stream was 
thrown to a hight of 85 ft. through 730 ft. - — 
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Renewed Hope for Patent Law Revisio, 


Waiving the question whether there wi! 


hearing of the patent law case Sydney Henry A B 
Dick Company, decided by the United States Seiean 
Court last week, it is gratifying that wha: san oc 
curred has thrown a strong light afresh upon the ery 


ing need for general revision of our patent laws. ‘Th. 
decision, upholding the right of the manufacturer of. 
patented rotary mimeograph to limit the purchaser 4, 
using certain supplies with it, was reached hy a ¢; 
vided bench, four justices concurring in the prey ailing 
opinion, while three, one of them the Chief Justice, dis. 
sented, one justice not participating and one seat be 
ms — eee upon rehearing could there. 

It is difficult for the lay mind to discern precise] 
how the respective groups of justices, those concurring 
and those dissenting, drew the line, in arriving at their 
conclusions, between the mere letter of the law and 
the general question of public policy. Yet is seems clear 
that such an issue was involved, for Justice Lurtin in 
announcing the decision remarked that it resulted 
trom a proper construction of the patent statutes, and 
he took pains to say that if such conditions interfered 
with public policy Congress alone must change the 
patent law. At the same time the Chief Justice said 
plainly that the dissenting opinion was written with 2 
view to helping the situation, in that Congress must 
act if “untold evils” were not to follow. 

Agitation for a revision of the patent laws began 
many years ago among those who secure and use 
patents. Without going into the details of the claims, 
it should be emphasized that the need for reform 
originally grew out of the multiplying of patents. It 
was a case of the system itself producing the evils 
which its perpetuation as a success required to be pro 
vided against. Every year has added to the compli 
cations, with the enormous number of patents granted, 
and the growing practice of securing patents, not with 
the direct aim of protecting a clear-cut invention from 
competitive use, but for ulterior purposes, as the laying 
of a foundation for future patents of utility by the 
patentee, or of blocking the way of other inventors to- 
wards patents. 

Conditions years ago reached such a point that 1 
hecame questionable whether the whole patent sys 
tem was a benefit or an injury to the public. It was 
founded to benefit the people by rewarding those who 
invent things, on the principle that otherwise the) 
would not invent them. Cogent arguments can be ad 
duced for the proposition that as matters work ou! 
at present the system retards rather than advances 
It is not as necessary as it formerly was 
to encourage invention by specific reward. The ten 
dency does not require encouragement to the former 
extent. Good things are more readily recognized 
There is more.demand for them. This arises throug) . 
influences. Society is better organized. The 
channels by which a new idea can be tried out are 
freer, and there is a vastly greater demand for new 
ideas, for men have learned the lesson that there are 
new ideas to be found. The period of the lone inventor 
burning his midnight oil has given way to the period 
of co-operative effort and free interchange of ideas. 
Human nature has changed. We were all amused, 
only a few years ago, at the anecdote of the crowd 
jeering Fulton when a little difficulty with the m4 
chinery delayed the start for that memorable trip “? 


progress. 


many 
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son in 1807. The crowd of to-day does not 
| becomes unplesantly tumultuous only when 

a question of return of gate-money. 
the already recognized evils of our patent sys- 
re is to be added the restraint of trade which it 
seen is likely to follow last week’s Supreme 
ecision, the duty of Congress to take up im- 
ely a general recasting of our patent laws is 
imperative. The enormous expense involved in 
\intenance of the patent bureaus of some of the 
inufacturing concerns is in its essence a re- 
‘f trade; to a large extent the expenditure is a 
urred by individuals without corresponding re- 
ither to them or to society at large. If the own- 
rs of a patent by a manufacturer is to give him 
er authority than has formerly been recognized, in 
ecreeing how his customers may conduct their busi- 
which the authorities insist this decision will do, 

int of trade is being encouraged. 

Intimidation is unfair competition, and intimida- 
tion for the purpose of furthering the sale of alleged 
patented articles has been a growing evil for years. 
\Vith the multiplying of patents and the multiplying 
f costs in patent litigation there is a continual increase 

the handicap of the prospective buyer of an article 

which rival claims exist. Last week’s decision opens 
the way for “untold evils,” to repeat Chief Justice 
White’s phraseology, in the practice of intimidation 
upon those who have purchased and paid for an arti- 
cle alleged to be patented. 

it is common sense that when a patented article has 
been sold and paid for the rights of the seller should, 

neral, be regarded as terminated, and any exten- 
| or continuance of authority upon the part of the 
ne who has sold the article should be granted only 
If the 
csent patent law does not involve the utmost reserve, 
should be amended. If, even with such reserve, the 
rights granted are seen to have a tendency to restrain 
ir encourage intimidation, the fact should be 
nized frankly as one clear-cut argument why we 
uld have no patent system at all. The whole patent 
‘tem is up for judgment, 


the utmost reserve and circumspection. 


(it 


Controlling Sickness in Industrial Works 


in connection with its system of taking care of the 
lth of its employees, the Norton Company, 
‘orcester, Mass., has made a careful analysis of the 
¢ lost by workmen because of sickness. It will be 
cmbered that this company regularly employs a 
‘ician who gives a great deal of his time to the 
k. The physical condition of employees has been 
ulated, affording an accurate basis for the study of 
ilual cases. The loss to a manufacturing estab- 
ct due to the absence of workmen may be a 
lis one. At times of epidemics the resultant de- 
in shop production may be so serious as to con- 
the difference between a profit and a_ loss. 
less 1S a greater disorganizer than accidents in 
espect. 
¢ Norton Company offers the services of the 
‘an free to all of its employees. The men are 
‘to call upon him at the works hospital no matter 
‘rifling their ailments may be. Immediate treat- 
'v a skillful practitioner heads off serious sick- 
a large proportion of cases. The difference has 
'y Teen demonstrated in an interesting way. An 
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cpidemic of severe “grippy” colds went through the 
plant. The history of the cases of 30 men was studied. 
Of these 15 went directly home without consulting the 
company’s physician and 15 went to the works hospital 
for treatment. Of the latter group each man returned 
to work after having his throat treated antiseptically 
and receiving the requisite medicine. None lost an 
hour. Of the other group, however, the average loss 
of time was large. The tendency of an able bodied 
man is to regard a cold as something that will take 
care of itself, and of the men who went home hardly 
one had the services of a doctor and their sickness was 
permitted to run its full course, with the consequent 
effects upon their systems. 

The company’s statistics show that the absence of 
the men treated by the works physician averages 18 
working hours, while the average absence of those who 
are not thus treated is 36 working hours. Considering 
that many hundreds of hours are lost through sick- 
ness, to cut this waste in two is to obtain a materially 
greater efficiency. 

The physician is kept informed all of the time as 
to those who are out of the works because of physical 
incapacity, a report of each case being made to him by 
the foreman. Upon a man’s return to work he is re- 
quired to call upon the physician, who ascertains what 
the trouble has been and makes a record on the work- 
man’s individual card. The expectation is that all em- 
ployees will come to realize the practical value to 
them of the services rendered by the medical depart- 
ment. 


The Steel Corporation’s Output in 1911 


rom time to time in 1911 attention was called. in 
market reports to indications that the United States 
Steel Corporation was booking a larger share of busi- 
ness than it had been taking in the immediately preced- 
ing years of co-operation among steel manufacturers. 
The report of the Steel Corporation, which appears this 
week, gives some basis for comparisons, but these can- 
not be made complete since the statistics of the coun- 
try’s steel production in 1911 are not yet available. 

Referring first to Lake Superior ore shipments, 
those of the Steel Corporation in 1911 were 17,282,499 
gross tons against 22,185,972 tons in 1910. The ship- 
ments of other producers of Lake Superior ores last 
year were 15,510,631 tons against 21,256,425 tons in 
1910. Thus the Steel Corporation’s percentage of the 
total shipments was 52.7 last year as compared with 
49.86 in 1910. The distinction is to be made between 
shipments of Lake ores and production. The Steel 
Corporation actually mined 18,694,068 tons in 1911 
and 23,264,515 tons in 1910, or 1,411,569 and 1,078,543 
tons, respectively, in excess of the ore shipped in these 
two years. 

The pig iron production of the Steel Corporation 
last year was 10,744,897 tons; in 1910 it was 11,831,398 
tons. Its percentage of the country’s total last year 
was 45.4, whereas in 1910 it was 43.3. 

The steel ingot production of the Steel Corporation 
was 12,753,370 gross tons last year and in the preceding 
year 14,179,369 tons. In 1910 the corporation produced 
34.3 per cent. of the total for the country, ouf steel in- 
got production that year running up to the unprece- 
dented total of 26,094,919 tons. If the Steel Corpora- 
tion produced only the same percentage last year as in 
1910 the country’s production of steel ingots in 1911, 
of which offictal figures will soon be made public, 
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would stand at 23,486,868 gross tons. The indications 
are, howeyer, that with its heavy exports last year, 
which were 1,746,000 tons as against 1,223,031 tons in 
1910, the Steel Corporation made a larger percentage 
of the ingot total than in 1910 and, therefore, that the 
country’s production of steel ingots last year was 
nearer to 23,000,000 tons than to the figure given 
above. 


In finished products the conspicuous exception to 
the declines from Steel Corporation tonnages of 1910 
is in the item of “wire and products of wire.” In spite 
of the fact that it had more competition in wire prod- 
ucts last year than in any year that preceded, the cor- 
poration made a new record with a production of 
1,613,754 net tons as against 1,490,318 net tons in IgIo, 
and a previous high record of 1,607,689 tons in 1909. 
In sheets and tin plate the two years ran very close, 
with totals of 1,079,046 gross tons for 1911 and 1,082,- 
787 tons for 1910. The tubing and pipe output last 
year was likewise close to that of 1910, the figures 
being 862,670 gross tons and 868,550 tons respectively. 
There was a great falling off in steel rails—from 
2,118,473 gross tons in IgI0 to 1,568,028 tons. The 
falling off in plates was pronounced, due to the meager 
steel car business, slackness in shipyards and the 
shrinkage of boiler and tank work, the total for 1911 
being but 630,512 tons, against 929,020 tons in IgI0. 
Finished structural work fell off from 589,228 tons in 
1910 to 518,399 tons last year, and heavy structural 
shapes, sold in that form, from 656,797 tons to 547,186 
tons. Of all finished forms of steel the 1910 total was 
9,476,248 tons, against 10,733,995 tons in 1910, a fall- 
ing off of 11.7 per cent. 


From present indications the Steel Corporation’s 
1912 percentage of the country’s pig iron, steel ingot 
and rolled iron and steel production will be somewhat 
larger than that of last year and a considerable increase 
will probably be shown also upon its tonnage record 
of IgII. 


The Rail Situation More Hopeful 


The New York Central’s Twentieth Century train 
was derailed last week and following it has come an- 
other flood of rail failure literature. Practically all 
the newspaper comment treats the case as one of de- 
fective rail,-and again the railroads and the rail manu- 
facturers, particularly the latter, have been brought in 
judgment before an excited and uninformed public. 
Again remedies have been urged, based on such state- 
ments as that the broken rail “did not contain enough 
carbon and was therefore brittle”; that in these days 
of large capitalization and strain for dividends rails 
are turned, out too fast in the mills; that roadbeds have 
not been built to stand the attack of the heavy high- 
speed trains of to-day; that the rails are not properly 
fastened to the ties—and so on.+ Most of it was said at 
the time of the last preceding accident in which there 
was a broken rail. 


It is perhaps not material to the main discussion 
that the primary cause of the Hyde Park accident was 
not a broken rail, though it is shown that the rail, 
before it broke, was turned outward from a cause not 
yet determined, the break occurring when the driving 
wheels were running along the side of the rail, be- 
tween the base and the head. What is particularly im- 
pressive in the newspaper communications and inter- 
views of the past week is the aroused ‘state of public 
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opinion on the question of safety in travel and {| 
ing that the risk has increased in recent years. \\/hile 
such agitation is to be expected, with all its jnaccura- 
cies and sensationalism, its most deplorable feature is 
that writers who should know what is being done by 
the railroads and the steel makers to make safer road- 
beds and safer rails utterly ignore all that side of the 
question. The meeting of presidents of railroads anq 
presidents of steel companies in New York on ['ebry- 
ary 15 and the discussions there were only made possi- 
ble by the four years of good work on the rail prob- 
lem by joint committees of rail makers and rail users. 
The American Railway Association has been steadily 
at work at the same time through its own committee of 
railroad officials and engineering experts. Concur- 
rently the steel companies have worked without ceas- 
ing to improve their product. This week a meeting of 
the joint committee of railroad and steel company 
presidents is being held that will set the question 
further on toward a better solution. . 
The newspapers owe it to the public to tell it 
something of this remedial work and of the concentra- 
tion upon it of the best talent in railroad and steel 
works engineering. The inquiries by State and Gov- 
ernment commissions, which are urged in various di- 
rections, would have to begin back where the existing 
committees started several years ago, and their investi- 
gations would simply traverse the same road that has 
already been traveled in getting data for the volumes 
already produced to throw light on the intricacies of 
the problem. Some of the newspaper writers seem not 
to know that the accusation and recrimination stage of 
the agitation has been passed. If they had read what 
has appeared in The Iron Age they would have known 
that on each side there is a better appreciation than has 
ever existed of the problems with which the other has 
to deal. Steel companies admit that with all the prog- 
ress of recent years there is much they must yet mas- 
ter.if they would meet-the latest demands upon rail 
steel. Railroad officers themselves have raised the 
question whether the limit of safety has not been toc 
closely approached by present-day wheel loads. 
Those who know most about the manufacture of high 
grade rail steel on the one hand and the conditions oi 
rail service on the other hand are now more disposed 
than ever to recognize their mutual interest and obli- 
gation in insuring maximum safety in travel. Unfortu- 
nately this has not always been the case. That it is so 
now is more important than any suggestion that has 
been thrown out in the late discussion and is the most 
reassuring feature of the whole rail situation to-day. 


feel. 


Machinery Dealers and Auction Sales 


During the past week, as mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue, the machinery equipment of a plant near 
Chicago, for some time jdle, was sold at auction. Such 
sales have occurred not infrequently. A similar one 
of even larger volume is to be held within the Chicago 
territory in the near future. It has been the unvarying 
experience, in connection with sales of this character, 
that prospective purchasers not only refrain from 
buying new or second-hand tools through the regular 
channels in anticipation of possible bargains at such 
auction sales, but have been known to actually cancel 
orders for the same reason. It has been noticeable 
that for several days around the date of such sales 
inquiry for tools in the territory affected is greatly 
reduced. 
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; apparent that legitimate machine tool dealers 
ce ones most affected by sales of this character 
et such dealers have apparently neglected any 
‘ve in the direction of securing the disposal of 
quip to their own advantage.’ It is true 

without exception that the opportunity for 
ing the equipment in bulk is left open for a 
r or wrecking company to whom the dealer at a 
uent auction sale ordinarily pays a handsome 
1ssion, 





Philadelphia Associated Foundry Foremen 


lhe regular monthly meeting of the Associated Foun- 
dry Foremen of Philadelphia was held on the evening of 
March 12, in Park Avenue Hall, with Clarence R. Brown 
ding. Announcement was made that as the result of 
mail vote the meeting night would be changed from the 
econd Tuesday to the second Wednesday of each month, 

Room No. 1, Columbia Hall, 1325 Columbia avenue, 
would be the permanent quarters. 

The paper for the evening’s discussion was on “Electric 
\re Welding,” by B. M. Bowers, Chester, Pa., a practical 
welder. In addition to ,his paper, which appears on an- 
other page in this issue, the question .of the successful 
electric welding of gray iron castings was discussed. In 
this connection, Mr. Bowers said that further precautions 
beyond those observed in welding steel castings are neces- 
sary. The casting should be preheated to about a cherry 
red temperature, and must be slowly cooled after the’ weld- 
ing has been accomplished. This is best done in an an- 
nealing furnace, or the casting must be packed in sand or 
other material to retard cooling. Quick cooling always re- 
cults in hard spots. It is further advisable to heat twice 


I 
I 


the area usually heated in steel casting work to insure a~ 


gradual cooling, not only at the weld, but the metal ad- 
jacent to it. Doubtful results attend the use of ordinary 
gray iron as a filler in making gray iron welds. It is pre- 
ferable to use high silicon pig iron, or, if this is not avail- 
able, a flux, such as dehydrated borax, should be used. 


Shipments of Two Ferroalloys in 1911 


The Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion gives the following data concerning shipments of 
ferrotitanium and ferrovanadium in this country in 1911: 

in the calendar year 1911 3,679,335 lb. (1,643 gross tons) 
of ferrotitanium alloy were shipped by an American pro- 
ducer to 79 manufacturers of steel in the United States. 
Of the total quantity shipped 20 plants which make ingots 
but not castings purchased 525,295 lb., 44 plants which 
make castings but not ingots purchased 136,425 Ib., and 15 
plants which make both ingots and castings purchased 
3,017,615 Ib. In addition 129,440 lb. was exported. The 
average consumption of ferrotitanium in the manufacture 
of steel is about 0.4 per cent., or about 8.96 Ib. per gross 
ton. The Vanadium Sales Company of America in the 
calendar year 1911 shipped 689,510 lb. of ferrovanadium 

' 57 plants in the United States and Canada, which man- 
ulacture steel ingots or castings. 


Rhode Island Metal Trades Meeting 


"he Rhode Island. Branch, National Metal Trades As- 
ociation, had its annual meeting and dinner at the Church- 
| House, Providence, the evening of March 14. The at- 
‘endance was large, and the other New England branches 
‘ere represented. Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. A, Beaman, Beaman & Smith Company, Provi- 
‘nce; vice-president, J. E. Osgood, J. M. Carpenter Tap & 
1¢ Company, Pawtucket; treasurer, J. G. Aldrich, New 
Er ngland Butt Company, Providence. Executive Committee, 

illlam H. Tether, Maxwell-Briscoe Company ; H. L. Scott. 

nry L. Scott & Co.; J. Morpeth, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
npany, and D. K. Bartlett, Builders Iron Foundry, all of 

vidal President Beaman was the toastmaster. A 

-casant incident was the presentation to Mr. Beaman of a 
‘lendid floral horseshoe, a gift of the members. The 
vcakers of the evening were M. W. Alexander, of the Gen- 
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eral Electric Company, Lynn, Mass., who took for his 
topic the workmen’s compensation laws, paying especial at- 
tention to the Rhode Island law, and William J. Burns, the 
detective, who discussed the MacNamara cases and the 
great dynamite conspiracy. 


Eight-Hour Shifts at Irom Mines 
The New Schedule in the Lake Superior Region 


Marquette, Mich. March 16—The adoption of the 
eight-hour shift in all underground mines’ in the Lake 
Superior iron district marks one of the most important 
industrial developments that has taken place in the region 
in years. The action of the various operators was entire- 
ly voluntary. The iron miners have long wanted the eight- 
hour shift, although no general demand for it has ever 
been made. The shorter work day has been itr effect at a 
number of mines, among these the Marquette range prop- 
erties of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and the E. 
N. Breitung interests, with the result that these mines have 
been most popular with the workmen. From the point of 
efficiency i in operation it is claimed that experience in actual 
mine working clearly gives the palm to the eight-hour 
plan. When the mines are being wrought at high pressure 
it lends itself to the latest and most economical results. 
The workers like it, for it means more time in the sun- 
light and more time for their families and their homes. 

Under the new afrangement, the underground men— 
those employed on company account—will be paid the same 
wages as with the 10-hour work day in effect. The shorter 
shift will mean some increase in the normal forces, al- 
though not for the time being, the production of the region 
as a whole still being well under capacity, influenced by 
trade conditions. There will be no change in the working 
plan at the mines where eight-hour shifts have been em- 
ployed in the past. Neither will the surface employes in 
general be affected. At many mines much of the mining is 
done by contract. The new plan does not affect the men 
employed under this system, and they will continue to 
work such hours as they choose, so long as contracts are 
completed on time. The miner employed at regular wages, 
while required to work 10 hours, really has been on duty 
nearly 12 hours, this because of the necessity of changing 
his clothes at both ends of the shift and being on hand at 
stated times, prepared to be lowered into the shaft or 
hoisted from it. He is now on the same basis as the sur- 
face employe. 

The rew system provides an actual working day under- 


ground from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., with one hour for dinner. - 


At night the shift is from 8 p. m. to § a. m,, with an hour 
for lunch at midnight. This means that underground work- 
ers who formerly were compelled to léave home at 6 o'clock 
or shortly thereafter, in order to “change” at the “dry” and 
be ready to go underground at 7 o’clock, now leave home an 
hour later, and that at the end of the shift they go to the 
“dry” and change and reach home before 6 o'clock. It 
also means fewer hours each week for the engineers and 
brakemen, who have had to be in the engine houses 20 to 
30 minutes beforehand in order to have everything in readi- 
ness to lower the underground workers into the mine with- 
out delay at the starting of the shift. 


Treadwell Electric Steel Castings 


The Treadwell Engineering Company, Easton, Pa., now 
has in successful operation a two-ton electric furnace for 
the manufacture of steel castings, and has discontinued 
making crucible steel castings. While the general range of 
work comprises 15 to 20 Ib. castings, up to 100 Ib. can now 
be furnished. The company is also in a position to specially 
heat-treat castings made by this process, if desired, 

The Treadwell Engineering now has the 
equipment of its former Lebanon and Myerstown plants 
all in operation at its present location. Its new plant is 
about 95 per cent. completed, and is being operated at 
about 6o per cent. of full capacity. This plant is located 
on a tract of 20 acres, adjacent to Easton. With the ex- 
ception of steam for heating purposes, electric power is 
used throughout, current being furnished by a ener 
company, using water power for its generation, 
rent is delivered at 11,000 volts and stepped down in rs 
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The Iron and 


A Stand for Higher Prices 


Steel Companies Advance Plates, Structural 
Shapes and Bars 


Light Rails Higher—Some Stir in Lake Ore— 
‘Foundry Iron More Active 


The steel companies for the time being are putting 
more stress on establishing an advance in prices and 
their efforts in that direction have met with some suc- 
cess. The Carnegie Steel Company began this week 
to ask 1.20c. Pittsburgh for plates and structural shapes 
and 1.15c. for steel bars. 
viously been taken by an independent company at Buf- 
falo and others are reported to be holding for this 
basis. 


A similar stand had pre- 


It cannot be said that on a good specification 1.15c. 
would not be accepted by some mill for plates and 
shapes or that bars could not be had at 1.10c., but the 
finished material market throughout is firmer, and the 
advance of the open season and the demand coming 
with it are counted on as sustaining factors. 

In the case of the Steel Corporation the pusition 
appears to be that with 5,450,000 tons of unfilled orders 
on its books March 1, about 2,000,000 tons of it being 
covered by specifications, it can turn from the pursuit 
of tonnage at the expense of prices and bend its efforts 
to the repair of profits. Other manufacturers, particu- 
larly of bars, are not less anxious for the same end. 

A leading ore firm has sold lots of Bessemer and 
non-Bessemer ore in the past Io days aggregating 
nearly 1,000,000 tons at prices lower than were gener- 
ally expected. Ore has been offered at $3.05 for Old 
Range non-Bessemer and $2.85 for Mesaba non-Besse- 
mer, a reduction of 65 cents as compared with last 
year’s prices, and it is understood that sales were made 
on about that basis. It is reported that more than a 65 
cent reduction is being made on Bessemer grades. It is 
just becoming known that considerable ore tonnage has 
been sold in the past two months at greatly reduced 
prices. The ore producers will receive some offset 
against lower selling prices through reductions in 
Mesaba rail freights, lower dock unloading charges and 
cheaper vessel rates. 

Foundry pig iron markets have been more active 
and have stiffened considerably. One New York State 
buyer has taken 5000 tons of malleable with an equal 
amount of basic, and another has bought 6000 to 8000 
tons of foundry iron. At Pittsburgh a sale of 5000 
tons of No. 2 foundry iron was made at $13, Valley 
furnace, but $13.25 is now minimum. Southern irons 
have sold at $10.25 to $10.50 Birmingham. 

Further basic pig iron sales have been made in the 
Central West and for second quarter iron $13 at Valley 
furnace has been paid. The Steel Corporation has 
made no purchases thus far. In southern Ohio-20,000 
tons of basic has been bought and more is under inquiry. 

In semi-finished steel leading Pittsburgh mills are 
heavily booked. An inquiry for a round tonnage of 





Metal Markets 


open -hearth billets has come from the Canad 
pany that has recently been in the market for | 
Bessemer pig iron. 


lan com- 


Sic and 


While it is expected that work will stop in the 
anthracite region April 1, an adjustment is looked for 
without the development of an acute situation. 
minous strike is considered less likely. The excitemen; 
in coke has continued and high prices have been paid, 
particularly by foundries. The situation has been ag 
gravated by the using of loaded coal cars for storage 
purposes by Western shippers. 

Railroad buying is rather freer. The Wabash has 
placed 15,000 tons more of rails, which went to Buffalo, 
and the Harriman lines and the Atchison are expected 
The New Haven bought 
11,000 tons from the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and 


\ bitu- 


to come into the market soon. 


will need several thousand tons additional. Light rails 
have been advanced $1.50 a ton at Pittsburgh for 8 to 
20 Ib. sections and $2 a ton for 25 to 40 lb. Car orders 
include 2500 for the Western Maryland, 700 steel un- 
derframes for the Rock Island and 300 cars for the 
Wabash. 

As bearing on the latest agitation over rail quality, 
the service of 6000 tons of electric steel rails rolled at 
South Chicago and now in track on Western and North- 
western roads is cited. No failures have been reported 
and these rails have been in service one, two and three 
years. 

Fabricating contracts indicate that sharp competi- 
tion is still the rule. Out of 75,000 tons let since March 
1 about 17,000 tons was taken by the leading interest. 
In New York City several large buildings are being 
figured on—those of Stern Brothers and the Adams Ex- 
press Company, 6000 tons each, and the Grand Central 


hotel, 10,000 tons. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Mar. 20, Mar. 13, Feb. 21, Mar. 22, 





Pig Iron, — Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912. 1912, 1911. 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- % 
delphia eee tT Pr ep ba $815.00 $14.85 $14.85 $15.50 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cin- ke 

CMT civicn tesa nsccseeeee 13.50 13.50 13.25 14.25 
Foundry No. 2, Sr Ala. 10.25 10.25 10.00 11.00 
F 1 No. 2, at furnace, 

“Chicago* Leduc de san kcnitaxaee 4.00 14.00 14.00 15.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.,.. 14.50 14.25 14.25 = 15.22 
Basic, Valley furnace......... 13.00 12.85 12.25 13.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 15.15 15.15 14.90 33,90 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 14.00 14.00 14.00 ~ 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh ........ 13.40 13.40 13.40 ss 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 15.75 15.75 16.00 = 17.5 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsbur $19.50 $19.50 $20.00 $23.00 
Open hearth billets, Pracbereh: Rag 19.00 20,00 os 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh beeen 26.50 28.00 35.40 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 39. 40 22.40 22.40 30.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 25.00 25.00 25.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Iron rails, Chicago............ . $15.00 $15.00 $14.30 
Iron rails, Philadelphia ; 15.50 15.50 a 
Car wheels, Chicago...... ee . 13.00 13.00 aaae 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 11.75 11.75 12.00 ee 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 13.00 12.75 12.00 300 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 10.75 10.75 10.50 ao 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia.. 11.75 11.75 11.75 14. 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Mar. 20, Mar. 13, Feb: 21, Mar..22, 


Finist Iron and Steel, 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. 
nd to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
iils, heavy, at mill... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Philadelphia. ......- 1.22% 1.22% 1.25 1.37% 
Pittsburgh. ......... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 
ChicaZO....eeeeeeres 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.27% 
< Pittsburgh....... oe 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.40 
Ss - tidewater, New York 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.56 
es, Pittsburgh........ 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.46 
tes, tidewater, New York 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.56 
Pittsburgh ..,escoeress 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.49 
iewater, New York.. 1.26 1.31 1.26 1.56 
Pittsburgh ..-.seccesees 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.40 
ewater, New York... 1.26 1.31 1.26 1.56 
Sk rooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.10 1.10 1.12% 1.30 
; eared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.35 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.85 2.20 
W nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.........-. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.70 
re, ann’led, 0 to 9, P’ gh. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,60 
re, galv., Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton, at Oven: 
coke, prompt shipment. $2.25 $2.15 $1.75 $1.55 
coke, future delivery.. 2.25 2.15 1.80 1.75 
coke, prompt shipment 2.75 2.50 2.10 2.00 
coke, future delivery.. 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 
Metals, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
| copper, New York....... 14.75 14.62% 14.50 12.50 
rolytic copper, New York. 14.62% 14.50 14.37% 12.25 
Spelter, St. Lowlte..<cesssennn 6.90 7.00 6.55 5.50 
Spelter, New Yotk..casess3 ean 7.05 7.15 6.70 5.65 
a St. Lows... is.apuneesome 4.05 3.92% 3.95 4.25 
New YorWincciseceweees 4.10 4.00 4.00 4.40 
, New YoOrcsescaes chaoui 42.15 42.25 42.87% 40.50 
\ntimony, Hallett, New York 7.37% 7.37% 7.37% 9.12% 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, New York $3.54 $3.54 $3.54 $3.94 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib., 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buf- 
falo, 11¢c.; Cleveland, roc.; Cincinmati, 15c.; Indianap- 
olis, 17¢.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.; 
New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific 
Coast, 8oc. on plates, structural shapes and sheets” No. 

and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on 
sheets No. 16 and lighter, 65c. on wrought pipe and 


boiler tubes. 

Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in, thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.15¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- 
‘lations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 
ndard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 
equivalent, %4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 

r, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 

Plates up to 72 in, wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 
foot, are considered %-in, plates, Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered 4% in, thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
‘oot, to take base price, Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 
at . ae square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take the price 
t 3-16 In. 

\lowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 

of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Extras. Cents per Ib. 
Gauges under 4% in. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 

nest edge ...s und) dite RUeI Rieke eh cel ivehes hei 10 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8......-. 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... 25 
(auges under No, 9 to and including No. 10......... .30 
Ga iges under No. 10 to and including No. 12........ .40 
\ketches (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and 

over in lengtl.“.... <caasecbavdbeaeae stench cadet -10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... 20 
Boiler and flomgp: Spatl. . ssn ced dnee beavis Raduisaveeae> 10 
\. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ .20 
Still bottom S6Q@B rs ivsndeSucs chic Gad by b ack cee imesis .30 
Marine HOM ose cactniue bs Khe cae eka ke ei cee mae .40 
a motive firuho: Mee Cosi cevcsw de aeeuer ces divans .50 
Vidths over 100 in, up to 110 in., inclusive........ .. 05 
witee over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......... .10 
wane over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive.......... 15 
¥ idths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... 25 
\liths over 125 in, up to 130 im., inclusive.......... 50 
Widths over 190: im. oa sedth ada cdgeedenskoeiueaiedns 1.00 
utting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- 
 CUSIVE 6 sees sense stones PeeWeveseN entrees ebb nese 25 

suns to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- 
~Clusive ...,+saess aula ghd alin past nieanianiet sagen 50 

‘tting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft..:........ 1.55 


\o charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
in rods, $25. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib.. 
de. 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
. to Jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. Car- 
‘ots to retailers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80. 
‘nized barb wire to jobbers, $1.90; painted, $1.60. 
nails, to jobbers, $1.60, 
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The following table gives the prices to retail mer- 
chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 


tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 
0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 M4 15 16 


.. $1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
2.00 2.10 2.20 2.60 2.70 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 


Nos. 
Annealed 


3 to 15 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, 


14 


4 in. and over, 1.15c. Other shapes and sizes are 
quoted as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 
Leben ‘over. 15: in. .... cis cisnkysbaase babes 1.20 to 1.25 
Peni C000 19 tes... os ooo kn sek cae hana ees 1.20 to 1.25 
Paes tht]. We ov backes s Cieuds s eee eee 1.20 to 1.25 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
4% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 2 
one. eee 3. SOO. i; «sk vac enaede ao eae 1.20 to 1.25 
OG. 2 Os MI ODS cad so on 6 CECA RS On . -1.20 to 1.25 
pe ee eee eESe ee 1.15 to 1.20 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 
full extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.1.20 to 1.25 
Deck beams and bulb angles...............45. 1.45 to 1.50 
FSOR CRU: CODE doce wes tn kw 9.4 2 A va Od CeO 2.00 to 2.15 
Checkered and corrugated plates............++ 2.00 to 2.15 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 
from store, are as follows: 


Blue Innealed Sheets. 
Cents per tb. 
eet: 3 ta Bice cack s eee ste ee ee 1.20 to 1.25 
ee DORE FO, oe ics cascie COaweeeean enue 1.30 to 1.35 
Pees  T2 Giee TBs kink 5o.cs cp ac RS ee Peat erent 1.35 to 1.40 
mes, 38- ends Bisiicckk. ieee as 1.40 to 1.45 
Wes. 45 amd 26. oink ok eee 1.50 to 1.55 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 


One Pass. Three Pass. 


Nee, 30. te 32.0... esi veces ee eo Oe eee 
eee 13 Oe 1A oe dic kd 08 i LR Deere re ree 
es | Ro BOG ois chew nas 1.55 to 1.60 1.65 to 1.70 
Pea i be Oe ZR sic ees ee “1.60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 
Nos. 22, 23 and 24.......+.> 1.65 to 1.70 1.75 to 1.80 
ee, 25° BUG Bei vs ie acecrcaar 1.70 to 1.75 1.80 to 1.85 
CO SF. ESV 8 UREA Pe 1.75 to 1.80 1.85 to 1.90 
Set eo Spek + eR as ba week 1.80 to 1.85 1.90 to 1.95 
PO AE bce cts utccedaeeurens 1.85 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 
PO SE we va ec ah euteeea ie ees 1.95 to 2.00 2.05 to 2.10 
Galvanised Sheets of Black Sheet. Gauge. 
am UR Wee G8 in bs on ki oko an c cbs whee Gana .» 1.80 to 1.85 
eG. Tas BO OE IGG ois ccc See tan deneettes 1,90 to 1.95 
ee; SS $6 eR sci sic eae cca teins eee 2.05 to 2.10 
eee: SE CO: BER iia daa.d so Och eb eee 2.20 to 2.25 
ek: Se OUI, whi cnc 0 ceases eeabid eke Mae 2.30 to 2.35 
EO, Be EB Sg i oxi dc nde Rk Tot eeeetw een 2.50 to 2.55 
TER SPE Ds nb al bile ol Cawees ic Suh seated 2.65 to 2.70 
Gi BP er a feec cdg vce <é0s xe ekeddae tea 2.80 to 2.85, 
A, <M peda hie co wk ib ee.o 5 6 taken Lae Rene 2.90 to 2.95 
SSO es ch~ st Sad bah.or Cade be < chew ceeent eins 3.10 to 3.15 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from: 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices 
per square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, 
with 2%-in. corrugations. 
Corrugated Roofing Sheets Per Square. 


Gauge Painted. Galvanized. Gauee. Painted. Galvanized. 
Ws kann ani $2.20 O89. ecm $2.25 $3.35 
Me de 4k $1.30 2.45 | Bak 8e0% 2.40 + 
eas 9 wine 1.40 2.50 | aveck unas 2.60 3.85 
By Ss eae 1.50 2.55 Me oxeced 2.85 4.15 
| 1.70 2.90 i | BRE IS 3.80 5.40 
ered 4c<. 1.95 3.00 =| Bib is sais 4.55 6.25 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on 
wrought pipe, in éffect from December 1, 1911; galvsn- 
ized iron pipe, from March 1, 1912: 








Butt Weld. 
——-Steel- lron—— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
le and “% URcccsbeseobvecsé 74 54 oR 49 
ME ay cts 6 hentia tieiapk 75 65 69 $3 
1s We. need ue hav ane eee his 78 68 72 59 
96.00.2946 Ui dic cceiccvetenens 81 72 75 64 
SOG e- Min oc 4s endashenwe 82 75 76 65 
Lap Weld. 
BSG Om UK Bhi ise cece o nce oa zs 68 61 
Be ess heh aaa oe 79 72 72 63 
SUE: WD AB 6 vires eareswedt a 81 74 74 66 
SO WO Msn ids +e Uahadas 80 72 73 65 
9 Ph ees ho eek bene 78 68 71 61 
3D SES WSs a seah Rea 55 5 47 2s 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
$6 Be ct ele ui 70 60 65 58 
6 Me oa brea s bee tes Mae 75 69 70 63 
6: 90: BE Mic 6 as case- seed 79 73 74 65 
Mae a a pond een se ewok 80 74 75 66 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
TEE te ak ee kan beet a oe a a 66 60 
Dn a Le ag bbw eden aarak em 76 70 7V 63 
Se te & OR. . caddies: cee khas 78 72 73 66 
See Oe GD. Med secbtenneden en 77 71 72 65 
SEE MR epes achive obey as 70 60 65 55 
Die ha. Vth bee ecb 65 55 60 50 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
Me Bee iba > de i Sun stad Hales 65 59 60 $2 
Be Ob REE Wk cea ne ct ened 6R 62 63 55 
TO eh bos dace: te edabaws 70 64 65 57 
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Lap Weld, doubie extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


EE wate EU kes 'tin ogbanean 66 60 61 52 

EME Bln Cn ss eeacaee ak 68 62 63 57 

Be Se Ns toh ans ce henasieg 67 61 62 56 

Cee, We Mn ewe eee teene en 60 50 55 45 

Piugged and Reamed. 

{ Will * ant at wei 2) 

. points lower basin igher 

- _2 va» : ° ; in -Tats wad price) than merchants’ or 

Pe on tree ee P card weight pipe. Butt or 
lap weld as_ specified. 


The above discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 








Steel. ! Standard Charcoal [ron. 
SO SE Ro 0 5 xs Wm ae 65 Y. Bah Ba. ivtvces ccbenkare samen 48 
2 Wire Gees dc Vecandewss OPUS. 4: RSE 40 Bi So ion ck teeus U ess 50 
ee BO OR See, 5 nding aici Be Mb: 5, o'ss' o's wd bi a ene 55 
3% to 4 in... B56 to. Sin... . sew seasneses 60 
P OCC: Scabies occas wses Locomotive and __ steamship 
POD IOAN: Fes dss Vesna ccan 65 special grades bring higher prices 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent, net extra. 

2M in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads wil] be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered, by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. o. b. 
mill at Pittburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 


PitrspurGH, Pa., March 20, 1912. 


The situation in the steel trade is looking better. 
Reports of specifications coming in and new business 
entered are more favorable. The tone of prices is 
stronger. On Monday the Carnegie Steel Company 
put its asking price on shapes and plates to 1.20c. and 
on steel bars to 1.15c., following action taken by several 
of the other steel companies late last week. On very 
desirable specifications. steel bars are still obtainable 
at 1.10c. and plates and shapes at 1.15c., but these prices 
are absolute minimum of the market. .The recent 
heavy purchases of pig iron, steel billets and sheet bars 
and the high prices being paid for coke, together with 
the mild weather of the past week, are largely respon- 
sible for the present improved condition of the market 
on finished iron and steel. Stocks of pig iron held by 
furnaces and at other places have been pretty well 
bought up and the pig iron market is strong. The 
consumption of steel. by the finishing mills is heavy 
and it is claimed that the leading interest is short from 
50,000 to 100,000 tons of steel per month on its con- 
tracts. Producers of steel billets and sheet bars are 
firmer as to prices, and several are quoting higher fig- 
ures. A feature of the situation is that the Steel Cor- 
poration and other leading steel companies have de- 
cided to run their plants to as full capacity as possible 
in order to obtain minimum costs of production. The 
car situation is reported a little better, due to the mild 
weather. The flurry in furnace and foundry coke is on 
the wane and prices are lower. The scrap market is 
showing a good deal of strength. 


Pig Iron.—Reports of purchases of Bessemer iron 
have been magnified in the daily press. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Company has bought 10,000 tons of Bes- 
semer iron from the Brier Hill Steel Company at $14 
at furnace, but the Carnegie Steel Company has made 
no purchase in addition to what was mentioned last 
week. A local interest reports a sale of 2500 tons of 
Bessemer at $14.25, Valley furnace, and another sale 
of 1000 tons is reported at the same price. A Youngs- 
town interest reports sales of 5000 tons of basic at $13, 
3000 tons at the same price, and some smaller sales, the 
total aggregating about 10,000 tons. Reports that the 
Carnegie company had bought basic iron are untrue. 
A local consumer has bought upward of 5000 tons of 
No. 2 foundry iron for second half delivery at $13, 
Valley furnace, but it is doubtful if any more iron 
could be obtained at this price as all the Valley makers 
are now quoting $13.25. Small lots of basic can be 
picked up from dealers at $12.85 to $12.90, Valley fur- 
nace, but all the makers are holding firm at $13. We 
quote: Bessemer iron, $14.25; basic, $12.85 to $13; 
malleable Bessemer, $13 to $13.25; gray forge, $12.50 to 
$12,75; No. 2 foundry, $13.25, all at Valley furnace, the 
freight rate for delivery in the Pittsburgh district being 
goc. a ton. , 


Steel Billets —The billet and rail sales department 
of the Carnegie Steel Company reports orders sent to 
the mills for rolling up to and including Monday, show 
an increase of 30,000 tons over the same period in Feb- 
ruary. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company on Mon- 
day started up on double turn its 40-in. blooming and 
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week was that of the Western Maryland 
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i 21, IQI2 
sheet bar mill at Aliquippa. Three of the {.,.- Tall 
open-hearth furnaces are running at Alj, Ppa ee 
have not yet reached their maximum output fer 
out about 200 tons of steel per day each. {he = 
sumption of sheet bars and billets at presen; ;; seen 
heavy, and most consumers whose contracts . ‘pire ~ 
March 31 have covered through second quarter anq in 


some cases through third quarter of this year, We 
quote f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Bessemer billets, 4x 4 in. 


0.25 
carbon, at $19.50 to $20; open-hearth billets. $i9 = 
$19.50; Bessemer and open-hearth sheet and tin plate 


bars, $20 to $21, and forging billets, $28. We quote 
f.o.b. Youngstown mill: Bessemer and open-hearth 
billets, $19 to $19.50; Bessemer and open-hearth sheet 
bars, $20 to $20.50. 


Ferromanganese.—Delays in deliveries of ferromap. 
ganese have created a heavy inquiry for spot delivery 
and where a dealer is able to guarantee quick shipment 
he can obtain a slight premium. One vessel carrying 
about 2500 tons, due at Baltimore early this month, has 
not yet reached port owing to broken engines. A sale 
of about 50 tons is reported by a local dealer at 2<¢ 
premium. We quote English 80 per cent. at $41, fob. 
Baltimore. The freight rate for delivery in the Pitts. 
burgh district is $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for 
prompt shipment. We note a sale of 100 tons of <o 
per cent. for delivery over four months, commencing 
April, at $69, delivered at buyer’s mill. We quote so 
per cent. in lots up to 100 tons at $70; over 100 tons 
to 600 tons, $69, and over 600 tons, $68, Pittsburgh. 
The lower grades are ruling at about $20 for 10 per 
cent.; $21 for 11 per cent.; $22 for 12 per cent., f.0b. 
cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, Ohio. 

Muck Bar.—New inquiry is reported a little better 
and a sale of about 500 tons for April and May delivery 
has been made at about $28. We quote best grades of 
muck bar, made from all pig iron, at $28, delivered 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—Consumers being well covered by con- 
tracts, new sales are confined to small lots for prompt 
delivery. We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain 
rods at $25, Pittsburgh. ; 

Skelp.—More inquiries are out than for some time. 
A skelp mill outside the city is reported to have sold 
5000 tons of sheared steel at about 1.15c. at mill. The 
Carnegie Steel Company has started up a skelp mill in 
its Sharon works which can turn out about 10,000 tons 
per month. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.10c. to 
1.12%c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15c. to 1.20c.; grooved 
iron skelp, -1.40c. to 1.45¢., and sheared iron skelp, 1.55c. 
to 1.60c., all for delivery at buyer’s mill in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Steel Rails—The threatened coal strike on April 1 
is interfering to some extent with the demand for light 
rails from coal companies that expect to be affected. 
This is offset to some extent by an increased demand 
from companies that run non-union and which in some 
cases have started up coal mines that had been closed 
down for some time. The Carnegie Steel Company 1s’ 
receiving some good orders for standard sections and 
also for light rails for export. Prices on light rails 
are firm and are expected to be higher shortly. We 
quote splice bars at 1.50c. per lb., and repeat quota- 
tions on rails: Standard sections, 1.25c. per Ib.; 8 and 
10-Ib. light rails, 1.25¢.; 12 and 14-lb., 1.16c.; 16, 20 and 
25-Ib., 1.12c.; 30 and 35-lb., 1.10c., and 4o and 45-lb., 
1.08c., f.o.b. at mill. 


Structural Material—While a fair amount of new 


‘work is being placed, complaints are made that con- 


tracts for fabricated material are being placed at prices 
that leave very little, if any, margin of profit. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 3000 tons ° 
bridge work fora Western railroad and 2000 tons of 
steel for an office building in the West. The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Company has taken 1200 
tons for a power station at Keokuk, lowa, and 1300 
tons for a power house for the Hydraulic Engineering 
Company of Maine. Active work on the new Monon- 
gahela Hotel in this city is scheduled to start May |; 
and the contract for the steel, 6009 to 7000 tons, will 
likely be placed in the mean time. The Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company has taken a contract for 1350 galvan- 
ized steel transmission towers for the Ebro Irrigation 
& Power Company, Barcelona, Spain. The contract 
includes about 3500 tons of angles, shapes and other 
material and amounts to about $250,000. The Carnegie 
Steel Company announces that its asking price ©" 
shapes is now 1.20c. Very desirable specifications ca" 
still be placed at 1.15c., this being absolute minimum 
of the market. 


Plates.—The leading steel car transaction of the 
Railroad, 








cht 500 steel gondolas and 500 steel hoppers 
essed Steel Car Company, the same number 
andard Steel Car Company and 500 steel un- 
box cars of the American Car & Foundry 
The Wabash is still in the market for 1000 
erframe stock cars, 1000 box cars, 750 autonio- 
200 all-steel hopper cars and 24 passenger 
Che Rock Island is reported to have placed 
underframe cars with the Standard Steel Car 
The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, 
taken a contract for 1500 built-up frames for 
tor trucks for commercial uses. It is reported 
Baltimore & Ohio has placed, or is about to 
contract for changing about 10,000 wooden 
me box cars to steel underframe. The Ameri- 
-) Shipbuilding Company, Toledo, Ohio, has taken a 
contract for a passenger boat requiring about 3100 tons 
plates and shapes which will be furnished by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. The Fore River Shipbuild- 
mpany has taken contracts for two boats and 
rlan & Holingsworth Company for one boat, the 
material for which, about 5000 tons of plates and shapes, 
will be rolled by the Carnegie Company. Prices on 
lates are firmer, several of the larger mills now quot- 
at mill. We quote % in. and heavier plates 

to 1.20c., f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets—New buying is reported heavier. Specifi- 
ations against contracts also continue to come in in 
arge volume. The condition of the sheet trade from 
tandpoint of tonnage is therefore very satisfactory, 

t less so as regards prices. The sheet mills in the 
Pittsburgh district are well filled up to July 1, and in 
some cases have a fair business booked for delivery in 

rd quarter. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany is operating to 92 per. cent. of hot sheet mill 
ipacity, and leading independent mills are running at 
bout the same rate. Liberal orders are coming in for 

fing sheets. The tone of the market is firmer, and 





Xoc. on No. 28. black sheets and 2.80 c. on No. 28 gal- 
nized, f. o. b. maker’s mill, in carload and larger lots, 
seem to be minimum of the market. 


Tin Plate.—Specifications against contracts are 
very heavy, and shipments this month promise to break 


all records. The car supply is better, due to the milder 
weather, and in a short time will probably be ample. 


Some of the tin plate mills report they are having 
rouble in getting deliveries of tin bars as fast as 
needed. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
running to 94 per cent. of its hot tin mill capacity, and 

ist of the leading independent mills are operating 


practically full. Prices are a little firmer. We quote 
; x 20 coke plates at $3.30 to $3.40 per base box. 


_Iron and Steel Bars.—New buying.is reported to be 
slightly more active and specifications against contracts 
for steel bars have been coming in at a better rate, 
probably due to the milder weather. The leading steel 
har mills are pretty well filled up on contracts through 

nd quarter, and the tone of the market is stronger. 
Two leading makers are now quoting I.15c. on new 
business, but on desirable orders 1.10c. is still being 
jone. The demand for iron bars is quiet and mostly 
ior small lots. We quote steel bars at 1I.10c. to I.15c. 
nd iron bars at 1.25¢., maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand for both hoops and 
ands is reported as picking up and specifications are 
coming in more freely. In sympathy with other lines 
oi finished products, prices are firmer. We quote 
bands at 1.10c., with extras as per the steel bar card, 
and hoops at 1.25¢., these prices being referred to as 
minimum of the market. 
Rivets.—The new demand for both structural and 
ver rivets is heavier, and specifications are more 
active. We continue to quote structural rivets at 1.45c. 
‘o 1.50c. and boiler rivets at 1.55¢. to 1.60c., prices de- 
pending on the size of the order and deliveries wanted 
y the customer. 
Shafting.—The demand is stronger. A local maker 
“ports receiving specifications in one day recently for 
00 tons, the heaviest business placed in one day for a 
ng time. Prices have not as yet shown any improve- 
We quote cold rolled shafting at 57 per cent. 
in carloads and 62 per cent. off in less than car- 
s delivered in base territory. 
_ Merchant Steel.—Specifications from implement 
“kcrs are coming in at a better rate, and the new 
ind is also better, especially for spring and ma- 
“very steels. One mill reports that its shipments so 
‘“y tiiis month are very much in excess of any similar 
“OG Tor some time. Prices are reported to be 
user. We quote: Iron finished tire, 14 x %-in. 
‘ager, 1.15¢., base; planished tire, %-in, and larger, 
channel tire, 4%, 7 and t-in., 1.65¢.; toe calk, 
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1.70¢.,' base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.25c.; concave or convex, 
1.55¢.; cutter shoe tapered or bent, 2.15¢.; spring steel, 
are steel, smooth finish, 1.5o0c., all f. 0. b 
at mill. 


Railroad Spikes—The heavy specifications for rail- 
road spikes placed in the past two weeks, together 
with a slightly better new demand, have firmed up 
prices and some makers are now quoting standard sizes 
at $1.40 per 100 lb. We quote at $1.35 to $1.40 for 
base sizes, the lower price being absolutely minimum 
on large lots. 


Spelter.—The market has gone off, due to a heavier 
supply, and we quote prime grades of Western at 
6.82%c. Pittsburgh. The consumption continues heavy 
and deliveries by the railroads to consumers are un- 
satisfactory. 


Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and wire 
nails is only fair and usually for small lots, most con- 
sumers having covered requirements some time ago. 
Specifications against such contracts have not been 
coming in well, and the general condition of the wire 
nail trade is not up to expectations. It is said that 
regular prices are being weil maintained. We quote 
wire nails at $1.60; cut nails, $1.56; galvanized barb 
wire, $1.90; painted, $1.60; annealed fence wire, $1.40, 
and galvanized fence wire, $1.70, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, 
usual terms, freight added to point of delivery. 


Merchant Pipe.—The Philadelphia Company of this 
city has inquiries out for 30 miles of 16-in. line pipe, 20 
miles of 12-in. and 20 miles of 10-in., to meet its esti- 
mated extensions to gas lines this year, the pipe being 
for spring delivery. The inquiry of the Ohio Fuel Sup- 
ply Company for 50 to 65 miles of 12-in. line pipe has 
not yet been closed. The city of Huntington, W. Va., 
is in the market for 22 miles of 10-in. steel line pipe for 
a natural gas line. Several leading mills report that or- 
ders for merchant and line pipe booked so far this 
month show a heavy increase over the same period in 
February. The report that the National Tube Com- 
pany had advanced prices on black and galvanized steel 
pipe is untrue. The only advance made was on galvan- 
ized iron pipe, which went into effect March 1. 


Boiler Tubes.—Railroads are specifying actively 
against contracts for locomotive tubes placed several 
months ago at very low prices. New buying is quiet, 


end there is not much coing in merchant tubes, prices 


on the latter still being materially shaded. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—It is now given out that the 
total purchases of heavy steel scrap by the Carnegie 
Steel Company for delivery at Munhall and Sharon 
amounted to only 8000 tons. It is stated, but not offi- 
cially confirmed, that the company will buy more, pro- 
vided dealers are willing to sell at the same price, which 
was $13, delivered. The supply of heavy steel scrap is 
limited, and there are said to be heavy shortages which 
efforts are being made to cover. The scrap list of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad closed last week, and as 
several dealers who quoted $13 on the heavy steel scrap 
failed to get any of,it the assumption is that it went at 
a higher price. The consumption of scrap in this city 
and in the Youngstown district promises to increase 
materially within the next year. The Brier Hill Steel 
Company and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
will be heavy buyers when the new steel plants they 
now have under way are finished. Prices are firmer 
and we have advanced quotations on heavy steel scrap, 
borings and turnings. Dealers are now quoting as fol- 
lows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise 
noted: : 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 





pete Geese 605 iia 66s a Fa eaS Tass sae vc keeese $13.00 
Wa. * TSG CORE 8 ia 65 ced REA bees $12.25to 12.50 
Wa, 2 peer OE. acs ctctvika disci .. 10.25 to 10,50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

Pissbutale Gites... skh cbabicades 11.00 to 11.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 12.75to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock......... ++++ 11.25to 11.50 
Grate bars ......+.. siosbeecesereesedoners 9.00to 9.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock.,........... 15.00 to 15.25 
Seite SON en eRe eels ote 20.50 to 21,00 
Doub Gas! GE? ios 5k Ke pweWekwhssece<das 16.00 to 16.25 
Locomotive axle .. 2.6. ssecseeseessereees 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap ......0....-ceseees 11.00to 11.25 
No. 2 busheling scrap.........6..csceceecs 7,00 to ia 
Old car Wheels 2. oie ceccnnvecvccsdesiness 12.00 to 12 
"Cast item DOriNg® «icc. ebe cdi es iecepecuees 9.25to 9.50 
*Machine shop turnings ...........+cse00 9.75 to 10.00 
(Sheet bar Crop ONGB.. 2... 6 cee sevaecteds 13.75to 14 
ES PRP re as Pee 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 1 wrought serap.............. 40s ROS 12.50 to 12.75 
Heavy steel axle turnings................ to 1 
EE RG aR SSE Ss: 5 POSING RIL NES > 00t0 9.25 
*These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 

district. » 

{Shipping point. ; eee 
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Coke.—The flurry in the coke market seems to be 
quieting down, and both furnace and foundry coke for 
prompt shipment can be had to-day at lower prices than 
were ruling a week ago. Several sales of standard grade 
furnace coke were made this week at $2.15 per net ton 
at oven, while standard makes of 72-hr. foundry coke 
are held at $2.50 to $2.75 at oven. An Eastern steel 
company is reported to have closed for a large tonnage 
of furnace coke for delivery over the last six months of 
this year at $2 per ton at oven, but the report has not 
been confirmed. We quote standard makes of prompt 
furnace coke at $2.15 and 72-hr. foundry at $2.50 to $2.75 
per net ton at oven. The output in the upper and low- 
er Connellsville regions last week was 398,715 net tons, 
an increase over the previous week of about 3000 tons. 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, ILt., March 19, 1912. 

The past week found the recently improved feeling 
emphasized by a continuance of heavy specifications 
and satisfactory inquiry. In local pig iron circles in- 
quiries call for an aggregate of not less than 15,000 
tons, including foundry, basic and malleable iron, as 
well as a liberal demand for charcoal iron. Some of 
the Western railroads are asking that deliveries on 
rails he anticipated, and one road which recently pur- 
chased’ 20,000 tons has increased its order to 35,000 
tons. Specifications for plates, structural shapes, and 
bars continue heavy, and business shows marked in- 
dications of becoming more general in character. 
While still considerably behind in deliveries, some of 
the local mills have improved their condition and are 
now doing better than a fortnight ago. The increased 
strength in prices is indicated particularly by advances 
asked on the less desirable business and by an increas- 
ing willingness to forfeit this business except at the 
advanee. Contracts for fabricated steel aggregating 
about 9000 tons are reported. The old material market 
continues decidedly firm. The coal and coke situa- 
tion is commanding the attention of practically all 
branches of industry, the former because of the ap- 
parently inevitable strike which seems imminent and 
the latter because of a scarcity due to the prevailing 
railroad conditions. 


Pig Iron—A canvass among pig iron melters in 
this territory has brought out a very decided interest 
in third quarter delivery and a number of inquiries for 
foundry iron for this shipment are noted. Prospective 
purchases of charcoal iron, which are expected to be 
placed here, aggregate nearly 7ooo tons. A local melter 
of basic iron who has been out of the market for sev- 
eral months is again inquiring for 2000 tons. A sale of 
1000 tons of Southern iron is noted, and also an inquiry 
for a like amount to be shipped largely in the: first 
half. Southern furnaces show no signs of departing 
from their established position on the basis of $10.50 
for No. 2 at Birmingham while for local iron there is 
perhaps a more consistent adherence to the price of 
$14 at furnace. A better tone of the local market is as 
much due, however, to a sentiment reflected from 
sales in other territory as from local activity. We 
quote for Chicago delivery, except for local irons, 
which are f.o.b. furnace, the following prices on prompt 
shipments: 


Be SOUT MMM sy. nc tees caenvsceens $15.75 to $16.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1...........2.eececees 14.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2.............ceeeees. 14.00 
Northern coke foundry, No, 3............. 13.50 to. 14.00 
oe ee errr ee er errr rr 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft...... 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft...... 14.85 
SR MR Bo iaa'b.5.65s W454 oso Sékaseseand as 14.35 
EE I ak cis wis aw ¥ ine awens Bead 14.10 
TT NG Ss ive ecu vkswoeesesidesaees 13.85 
ee So Sa cae sb abs ga0d o 0 8 +n 13.85 
SRE. is xing oh oa e.coee b 643% + duces 14.00 
TI, no ea ons Uh ie Wain asap 006 16.75 
SE PL Es nnS SS k ws fee RME RODS 2) eae tohaes 14.75 
ackson County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 16.40 
ackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... 17.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 18.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—The Wabash Railroad 
has increased its purchase of rails from 20,000 to 35,000 
tons. Other Western railroads are attempting to ob- 
tain earlier deliveries than originally named on their 
orders. Specifications covering track supplies are in- 
creasingly heavy and prices have advanced from mini- 
mum quotations $1 to $2 per ton. We quote standard 
railroad spikes at 1.50c., base; track bolts, with square 
nuts, 1.90c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; standard 
section Bessemer rails, 1.28c.; open hearth, 1.34c.; light 
rails, 40 to 45 lb., 1.16c. to 1.20c.; 30 to 35 lb., 1.19%ec. 
to 1.24c.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.20%c. to 1.25¢.; 12 Ibe 1.25¢. 
to 1.30%c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 
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Structural Material.—Contracts for fabric, 


He | 
terial placed the past week total about go00 | a a 
largest item of which is an order for 3000 tong jo 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
bridges. The American Bridge Company wil! furnish 
the steel for the new Lincoln building, Chicago 
amounting to 2000 tons. The Worden-Allen Company 
will fabricate 412 tons for the Janesville Machine Com. 


pany, Janesville, Wis. For the power station at Keo. 
kuk, Iowa, the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com. 
pany will supply 1275 tons. Additional orders taken 
by the American Bridge Company include 992 tons {or 
a building for the Minnesota Steel Company at Dy. 
luth, and 400 tons of truss spans for the Midland 
Bridge Company. The contract for the Webster build. 
ing recently awarded to A. Bolter’s Sons has been re- 
awarded to the Noelke-Richards Iron Works, Indian. 
apolis. Car purchases the past week include 700 by the 
Rock Island and 300 by the Wabash, all of which wil] 
be built at the Hammond plant of the Standard Stee! 
Car Company. Some improvement in deliveries of 
structural shapes from local mills is noted. We quote 
for Chicago delivery, mill shipment, 1.28c. to 1.38c., and 
from store 1.60c. 


Plates.—The situation has not changed materially 
except for the general firming up of prices. It is also 
noted that orders are of a more general character than 
has hitherto been the case. Plate requirements de 
manding prompt shipment are being placed of neces- 
sity with Eastern mills and generally at higher prices 
than are quoted locally. The output of local mills is 
well up to capacity and it is reported that specifica- 
tions On contract are keeping pace with mill operations. 
For Chicago delivery we quote mill shipment 1.28c. to 
1.38c. and from store 1.60c. 


Sheets.—Quotations as low as 2.98c. for No. 28 gai- 
vanized, at Chicago, are still encountered, but local mill 
quotations are based on a minimum of 3.03c. for the 
most desirable business, with other orders acceptable 
only at prices $1 a ton higher. The volume of sheet 
business continues very satisfactory. We quote Chi- 
cago prices as follows: Carload lots, from mill, No. 28 
black sheets, 2.03c. to 2.08c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.03c 
to 3.08c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 1.53c: to 1.58c. Prices 
from store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 1.90c.; No. 12, 1.95c.: 
No. 28 black, 2.30c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.35c. 


Bars.—While all of the bar iron mills in this terri- 
tory do not seem to be equally favored in the matter 
of tonnage, the general run of orders shows an im- 
proved condition. The Interstate Iron & Steel Com- 
pany is operating its East Chicago mill practically to 
capacity. New orders for steel bars are not heavy at 
this season, but specifications continue undiminished 
in tonnage. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft 
steel bars; 1.25c.,to 1.33c.; bar iron, 1.15c. to 1.20c.; hard 
steel bars, rolled from old rails, 1.15¢. to 1!20c. From 
store: Soft steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.55c., Chicago. 


Wire Products.—Spring buying has been retarded 
by the rigorous weather conditions and shipments have 
been materially curtailed). We continue to quote as 
follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.58; wire 
nails, $1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78 to $1.83; galvan- 
ized, $2.08; polished staples, $1.83; galvanized, $2.13, all 
Chicago. 


Cast Iron Pipe—A contract for 1600 tons of 30-1n. 
pipe was awarded to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company by the city of Seattle and the 
same company will furnish about 2200 tons for Kansas 
City. A fair volume of small contracts has developed, 
and small orders from almost all of the Western rail- 
roads have been received within the past 10 days. We 
quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 
4-in., $27; 6 to 12-in., $25; 16-in. and up, $24.50, with $1 
extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Traffic and weather conditions con- 
tinue to restrict trading in scrap in this market within 
very narrow limits, and a situation particularly unsatis- 
factory to buyers prevails. Melters state that despite 
heavy purchases they are receiving scarcely enough to 
meet their current needs, and in some instances their 
stocks have run so low as to make their demands 10- 
sistent. While this situation has served to create 4 
decided firmness in the market, too little material 's 
available to permit of enough rating to bring about 
decided advances in price. Railroad offerings this week 
are limited to 1500 tons by the Northern Pacific, clos 
ing Thursday, and 600 tons by the Eastern Illinois, clos; 
ing Wednesday. We quote, for delivery at buyers 
works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transter 
charges paid, as follows: 








against recent inquiries for forward iron. 


, 1912 


Per Gross Ton. 


1 TAS .cecececeeeereeeteeverences $15.00 to $15.50 
eel rails, rerolling.....-.cseceesecess 12.50to 13.00 
teel rails, less than 3 ft........ eeeves 11.75to 12.25 
ne rails, standard section, subject to 
ection eee ee MRM OW SERS ode R Ode Cees senweneess 24.00 
Wheel Sco u.5 4 ORE MAU E VERS Ra clees 13.00 to 13.50 
melting steel SCrap...... secre eee ees 10.75 to 11.25 
switches and guards, cut apart.... 11.00to 11.30 
ing Steel ..cesccceerecesevesesvnces 10.25 to 10.75 
axle (UEMGMS:sixaeeeucckateseo tn ctee S.ourtwe YUU 
Per Net Ton, 
angles and splice bars..........ssee. $12.75 to $13.25 
irch bars and transoms.........+++... 13.75to 14.25 
s angle bare .<ivveckvlbkseecs sue buts seis 10.50 to 11.00 
ee rs Le rT eee 18.25 to 18.75 
COP ASIN. ..clvdshe MeUhEKhe cabs pace ann 15.50 to 16.00 
railroed WTOUBNG. so. 8io's <0 ace rn vay 11.25to 11.75 
railroad wWrovght. ....ccccscccvcsccs 10.25to 10.75 
knuckles and couplers.........+e++0+ 10.50 to 11.00 
SPTINQS cecereceeeeceeecerecceerereece 10.50 to 11.00 
otive tifes; MOOT 6... dees ces cues 12.75 to 13.25 
ine Shop tUrMiNGS «2... scsceesesevees 6.75 to 7.25 
( and mixed , BOGGS. ede cee esc lexe> 6.25to 6.75 
] busteekiiny: io owes wseix nes Ueiatevw wend is 9.25 to 9.75 
2 busheliGe dis Awacassakek tee bacwenae 6.25to 6.75 
boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.00 to . 7.50 
PUNCHINIZS os sceve ces scesavenssetas 12.50 to 13.00 
CASt COFER chs Sink ean 0.0 hls 8 tpt aee 11.00to 11.50 
plate and light cast scrap.........+.+ 9.25to 9.75 
nd GI ad a's ww keane ce eae 10.50 to 11.00 
cultural mabee@Dle oc icc sidaie « wNiniince tas 9.50to 10.00 
s and ease! ssw sec F500 0 eebeedsceee saee8 8.25to %.75 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19, 1912. 


and steel makers are decidedly firmer as to 
the recent low level for foundry pig iron, as 
| as for some classes of finished products, has practi- 
lly disappeared. Plate mills are receiving a much 

arger volume of business and have been operating on a 
omewhat better basis. Coal and coke for prompt ship- 

nt are in sharp demand, with the supply small and 

rices advancing. Billets continue in active request. 

[he old material market is firmer. 

Iron Ore—The market is bare of any fresh inquiry. 
lmportations during the week include 11,700 tons of Cu- 
ban and 11,046 tons of Swedish ore. 

Pig Iron—The somewhat better demand for foundry 
grades, the urgent requests for delivery on contracts 
and the uncertainty as to the possibility of a coal min- 

strike have resulted in a decided firming up in this 
district. In addition to these factors the strength of 
the Southern situation and the withdrawal of the lead- 
ing Virginia interest from the market have had a stif- 
fening effect. Standard brands of eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 2 X foundry are now held at $15, delivered, as a 
minimum, and sales have been more freely made at 
$15.25. Considerable inquiry for second quarter has de- 
veloped, but sellers are not disposed to contract exten- 
ively for such shipment. Stocks are declining on ur- 
gent calls for shipments on contracts. The Virginia 
iron, Coal & Coke Company has withdrawn a!l! out- 
standing quotations and now asks 50c. to $1 a ton more. 
Another Virginia maker has sold heavily for New Eng- 
and and Western shipment, also for delivery in this 
district at $12.50 at furnace, equal to $15.30 to $15.50, 
‘elivered in this vicinity. A number of the sales were 
500-ton lots for second quarter. Cast iron pipe makers 
are still looking round for low grade iron, but have 
only bought odd lots. Prices of such iron are very firm, 
as the supply is rather meagre. Some quiet inquiry for 
lorge iron has been made by rolling miils, but no busi- 
ness has developed. Steel making irons show little 
movement. Small sales of low phosphorus iron have 
‘een made, but some makers quote prohibitive prices 
Te The demand 
ior basic is practically at a standstill, but in view of the 
seneral firmness of the market makers talk. higher 


prices 


iron 


prices 

wel 
1] 

til 


pri Quotations for standard brands, delivered in 


vuyers’ yards in this district, range about as follows: 


rastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry.... $15.00 to $15.25 
rastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain.......... 14.75to 15.00 
\irginia {Oumy.. .voiers kas ones tekasenias 15.30 to 15.50 
‘ray forge . sates hed be bec e cebu ashe ene a Mans 14.25 
Basie i. sviscanues Pf OP REE PEE TS Pas att ie 14.50 
Standard low phosphorus ............+-.5. 19.00 to 19.25 


Ferroalloys.—There has been more inquiry for small 


'Tompt lots of ferromanganese, with but little move- 


t 


nt 


, aS practically all sellers are out of the market. 
nsumers have offered as high as $42.50, Baltimore, 
" 0 per cent. and higher prices could no doubt be ob- 
ved if a supply were available. Broken lots, com- 
sed of a few tons; have sold as high as $55, delivered. 
‘re has been no movement in ferrosilicon and prices 
unchanged: 
Billets —A continued fair demand is reported, East- 
mills readily obtaining $22.40 to $23.40, delivered 
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here, for moderate lots of rolling billets, while forging 
billets are moving at $26.40 to $27.40, delivered, accord- 
ing to specification. Foreign inquiries before the trade 
have been largely held in abeyance by the mills abroad, 
owing to fuel shortages. 

Piates.—There is a stronger adherence to the 1.30c., 
delivered, basis for ordinary plates as a minimum price, 
and for small lots 1.35¢., 1s more easily obtained. A 
much better volume of business is coming out and con- 
sumers are making efforts to renew contracts expiring 
with the end of the month, but meet with little success. 
Larger specifications for locomotive, bridge and ship 
plates are coming to the mills. In instances orders for 
1000 and 1500-ton lots have been placed with Eastern 
mills. 

Structural Material—A better run of orders for 
miscellaneous material has been coming out, and mills 
are readily obtaining 1.35c. for odd lots of plain 
shapes and are holding quite firmly at 1.3o0c., delivered, 
for general business. No important contracts for 
buildmgs or bridges have come out during the week. 

Sheets.—Eastern mills continue to receive orders, 
which while individually small, aggregate a volume in 
excess of current production. Mills are running full 
time and orders are accumulating. Urgent delivery is 
being pretty generally requested. While 1.95c. to 2c., 
delivered, is named for Western No. 28 sheets, Eastern 
mills making smooth, loose-rolled sheets readily obtain 
% to Ye. advance over the outside quotations. 

Bars.—The demand remains quict. Small sales of 
iron bars continue to be made at 1.22%c., delivered 
here, as a minimum, although some makers name 
1.27/4c. as a minimum. Specifications for steel bars 
are reported as coming in freely, but new business is 
light. 
~ Coke.—The demand for prompt coke is still active, 
but the supply appears to be smaller. Some makers 
have practically withdrawn from the market and prices 
as high as $2.75 to $3 at oven have been asked for 
prompt foundry coke, although $2.60 to $2.90 repre- 
sents the general market. Furnace -coke is quoted as 
high as $2.25 to $2.35 at oven for prompt shipment, but 
consumers do not come into the market at those prices. 
The general range of the market shows little change, 
but quotations are largely nominal, the following, per 
net ton, being named for deliveries in this territory: 


Connellsville furnace coke........0..05000088 $4.10 to $4.35 


PE CHINE 00% p Doidiecs ink 65 5 oO Oi CEOS 4.60 to 5.00 
Mountain furnace coke .......cccccesccssane 3.70 to 3.95 
POUMEGRY COME. co csccccecccchiech cenaeueeee’ 4.20to 4.60 . 


* Old Material—While there has been little move- 
ment, the market is sentimentally stronger. Few large 
purchases of heavy melting steel are noted and prices 
are unchanged. More inquiry for rolling mill grades 
of scrap i§ reported, but the volume of business trans- 
acted is small. The following range of prices about 
represents quotations at which ordinary current busi- 
ness for prompt shipment can be done for delivery in 
buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points 
taking a freight rate from Philadelphia varying from 
35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, for shipment ranging from 
prompt to the remainder of the year: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. ..$11.75 to $12.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)......... 13.75to 14.00 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.25 to 15.75 
Cid ahead GHB © oon ik ces Svcihabeeeen Ore te 17.00 to 17.50 
Old iron: axles (mominal)...........+-e06> 22.00 to 23.00 
Old iron rails (mominal)................6+ 15.50 to is 
CRE CEP PROS iii on 50 Ke dee SHAKES 11.75 to 12. 

No, 1. vebnend WIGS 6 onc cbs deapee ches 14.00 to 14.50 
Were 06 TINO sok ices ik iokees Kew 11.75 to 12,25 
ee a Sey no eet ee 9.75to 10.25 
No. 2 light iron (nominal)......06.-ss065 6.75to 7.25 
Wroee SMOG occas Ces kei pee eee ce 8.75to 9.25 
Cade: MANN. os ke hoe se EaS CARAS Mea ean 8.50to 9.00 
Machinery cast ....... PET ES 13.25 to 13.75 
Railroad malleable (nominal) ............ 11.75 to 12.25 
Grate bars, railroad... 60655. isecccceves 10.00 to 10.50 
DOG WHO cc ccaccodanisaphgeeenee ioe 9.50 to 10.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 19, 1912. 


Iron Ore.—-An Ohio furnace interest has an inquiry 
out for 25,000 tons of non-Bessemer ore. This has 
been given to several ore firms and it is believed that 
it may result in quotations that will establish the sea- 
son’s market tyne og While no other inquiries are 
openly reported it is believed some market activity will 
be seen before the end of the week. Late last week 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, asked wezeg 

1,000,000 tons of ore. — 


men for rates for carryin 
firm announces that on Monday it closed vessel .con- 


tracts for moving about that tonnage at at 
from ports at the head of Lake Susniior"to takes lerie. 
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based on an unloading charge of 15 cents a ton. A re- 
duction from the 55-cent rate is to be made to corre- 
spond with whatever reduction is made in the unload- 
ing charge, so that vessel men will get a net rate of 
40 cents a ton, or § cents less than last year. Man- 
agers of a number of important vessel interests say 
that they will not take tonnage at this rate. Some 
declare that they will allow their boats to remain idle 
rather than accept the reduced rate. With an increase 
over last year’s ore shipments they look for large im- 
provement in the lake trade this season and believe 
that last season’s carrying charges should be main- 
tained. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. state that the ves- 
sel tonnage contracted for is to carry ore for their own 
blast furnaces and to fill orders on long time contracts 
made previous to the present season. We quote nomi- 
nal prices—those of last year—as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; old range 
non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for foundry iron has be- 
come quite active. A number of lots ranging from 
300 to 500 tons were sold in northern Ohio in the week 
and there is a good volume of inquiry. While sales 
were mostly for the second quarter delivery some iron 
was sold for shipment into the third quarter at cur- 
rent prices. The market is firmer on foundry grades. 
Some consumers want to buy for the third quarter de- 
livery but several sellers are not disposed to take or- 
ders for delivery beyond July 1 and are unwilling to 
quote current prices for extended delivery. There is 
also considerable inquiry for other grades of iron from 
the Central West. The United Steel Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has bought 3000 tons of basic iron for April de- 
livery from a near-by furnace having a 50-cent freight 
rate, at about $12.80, Valley furnace. A western Ohio 
consumer is in the market for 1500 tons of basic. Cleve- 
land furnaces are quoting No. 2 foundry at $13 and 
this price can probably be shaded for outside ship- 
ments but sales by Valley furnaces are generally being 
made ‘at $13.25 for No. 2. We quote the following 
prices for prompt shipment and for the second quarter, 
delivered, Cleveland: 


a de ee ek ghd si wi wig dw aaceldna Oki $14.15 
eee eee re. co Lt RS ass 0 hea Ao 13.25 
ee a Serre err 13.25 
Southern foundry No. 2............se000: $14.60 to 14.85 
er a es ae : 


Jackson silvery, 8 per cent. silicon................ 


Coke.—A western New York steel interest is in the 
market for about 15,000 tons of furnace coke a month 
for three months. There is a good demand for foundry 
grades for spot shipment. Because of the danger of a 
shortage should a coal miners’ strike go into effect some 
consumers already under contract are paying advanced 
prices for additional coke in order to stock up. Furnace 
coke is quoted at $2.25 per net ton at oven. Connells- 
ville 72-hr. foundry coke is quoted at $2.75 to $3. Sales 
are being made at the lower price. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for nearly all 
lines shows an improvement and the market has a much 
firmer tone. Advances in prices have been quite gen- 
eral. One leading independent selling agency reports 
that its business during the past week, both in the or- 
ders and aggregate tonnage, was the iargest since Sep- 
tember, and other sellers note decided improvement in 
both specifications and current orders. A leading inter- 
est has advanced its minimum price to I.15¢. on soft 
steel bars and to 1.20c. on plates and shapes. Other 
selling agencies are holding to these prices for small 
lots, but are still quoting steel bars at 1.10c. and plates 
and structural material at 1.15c. for round tonnage. A 
local producer has advanced its price on plates to 1.20¢. 
Some short time contracts are being placed and inquir- 
ies are coming out for third quarter contracts. The 
mills generally do not care to quote for delivery beyond 
July 1. The improved demand for structural material 
has resulted in some of the mills being unable to. make 
delivery within about four weeks. Considerable struc- 
tural inquiry is coming out for small tonnage. Hard 
steel bars are still selling at a minimum of 1.05c., but an 
advance is expected. With the approach of spring the 
demand for steel bars for concrete reinforcing work has 
improved. The demand for sheets is somewhat more 
active and prices are firmer, although the recent low 
quotations of 1.80c. for No. 28 black and 2.80c. for No. 
28 galvanized have not disappeared. The demand for 
iron bars is more active than for some time and prices 
are unchanged. We quote iron bars at 1.20c., Cleve- 
land mill. 


; Old Material.—The market shows a little more ac- 
tivity. This is largely due to recent buying by steel 
companies in the Pittsburgh and Valley districts. Some 
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inquiries, mostly for heavy,steel scrap, have con ut 
those districts from dealers who sold short a: 
want to cover. Dealers are offering for sma 
slightly more than the mills are willing to pay 
local demand is light. Consumers refuse to pa ite 
$11.50 for heavy steel. Dealers have bought som: ul] 
lots at $11.25. Turnings, which are somewhat . 
and borings have advanced 25c. a ton. Other prices ar, 
unchanged. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, ar: 


lows: 
Per Gross Ton, 


Olid steel epila, Terollings:: . <5 ss kas dew nee Oe $12.25 to $12.75 
Cid dae FE kina ok ce 3 a ees Ree 14.00 to 14 

Ctl (CAF MOOR eins c's pen cad s 5+ FS eeRAW CREA 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting. steel, «25.0.5 0 ccands cee g es 11.25 to 11.75 
ee CRE EN: oe sh cs) is dacee sav eteawanes 12.00 to 12.5¢ 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over............ 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable ...........c.e0+00. 10.50 to 11.00 
Rativond mielienhle | 2s oud b's 4 04 ws Feueeethess 11.50 to 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap...........-..045 9.50 to 10.00 


Per Net Ton. 


Irom ‘car Melee 2. . Aric vin cabal $18.50 to $19.00 


Cast - DONRRED o. o< vin scic pk tn sSevas eee abeake 6.75to 7.0 

Iron and steel turnings and drillings...... 7.25to 7.50 
Soael abe WOME © <5. ioc saci hee eeereeee 7.75to 8.00 
Wa. 3: OE Fis kc oso s Boe ne orishas 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ...........¢se0e008 11.00 to 11.25 
NG, 4 REE Sis bs ox 05 Fon bs use eee 11.25to 11.75 
She MIS So bas isan ha wi sco eee 9.00 to 9.25 
BONES § Fab <BRTOD) baie dies ooo beh cane 11.00 to 11.50 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OH1I0, March 20, 1912—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—It is reported that a total of about 20,000 
tons of Northern basic has been purchased by interests 
in this vicinity in the past few days. Northern foundry 
has also been in better demand, and several sales cover- 
ing lots of 500 to 1000 tons have been made to central 
and southern Ohio melters. As a consequence North- 
ern producers now see an opportunity to advance prices, 
and $13.50, Ironton, is minimum for either prompt or 
first half shipment, although it is possible to contract at 
this figure for any delivery this year. The uncertainty 
as to the future cost of coke also tends to hold up the 
price of Northern iron. Malleable is not in demand, but 
is quotable at $13.50, Ironton. Since the advance in 
Northern iron Southern producers are holding prices 
firmer, and with many of them $10.50, Birmingham, is 
minimum; but at this figure it is possible to buy for 
third quarter shipment or to extend contract deliveries 
throughout the entire year. However, books have not 
yet been formally opened for second half business. For 
prompt shipment $10.25, Birmingham basis, can be done, 
and a few producers outside the Alabama district prop- 
er would doubtless accept offers as low as $10 at furnace. 
While Southern iron was slow last week a local agency 
sold 1000 tons of No. 3 foundry at $10, Birmingham, to 
be moved before August 1. A Michigan melter bought 
300 tons of No. 2 foundry at $10.50, shipments to extend 
from March to December. Inquiries include 1000 to 
2000 tons of charcoal iron for a Michigan consumer and 
a number of mediunt sized lots. of: both Northern and 
Southern foundry grades. Based on freight rates of 
$3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton we 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows, for prompt ship- 
ment: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$14.00 to $14.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.50to 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry,..........., 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern gray SOCKS occa vedas tps ne heres 12.75 to 13.25 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent, silicon.......... 16.45 to 16.95 
Lake Superior come, No. Luc. 6 cd wine chee 14.95 to 15.20 
Lake Sunersor, Gaee, 00. Boiscids ose cn hale 14.70 to 14.95 
Lake Saserior one, M0, 3. cick crvsteveus 14.20 to 14.45 
lagit,  OVEROTR. cecrck oe taee vin bi che oeees 14.70 to 14.95 
Standard Southern car wheel....... my, 25.25 to 25.50 
Lake Superior car wheel.............- PER 19.00 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—It is difficult to obtain any definite quota- 
tions on spot shipment coke. Where the material is 
loaded on cars ready for immediate shipment almost 
any price may be obtained from customers who are 
short of a supply for nearby requirements. Connells- 
ville furnace brands have been sold within the past few 
days all the way from $2.15 to $2.65 per net ton at oven, 
and 72-hr. coke has brought as high as $3.25,, but $3 at 
oven more nearly represents the average price obtained 
for the latter. The same conditions exist in the Poca- 
hontas field, but in the Wise County district it 1s Te 
ported that these quotations might be shaded from 25¢. 
to 50c. per net ton, in spite of the fact that one of the 
larger producers in that territory has withdrawn from 
the market. Cars are very scarce, and many consumers 
are making bitter complaints as to delays experienced. 

Finished Material.—There is considerably more ac 
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both steel bars and structural material, and 
have stiffened. One local mill agency is able to 
usiness at 1.15c., Pittsburgh basis, for steel bars, 
iolding structural material at 1.20c., at mill. 
C - are in fair demand and the local mill is booking 
. steadily at the advance in prices recently an- 
d. The local warehouse quotation on steel bars 

and on structural material 1.70c. 


Olid Material—The market is much more active. 
eel mills are-reported as being better customers, 
foundries are also showing more interest in the 

ion. Small advances are reported on several dif- 
kinds of scrap material. The minimum figures 
elow represent what buyers are willing to pay 
livery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cincin- 
and the maximum quotations the selling prices 


at yards: 

; Per Gross Ton. 
died: sheet“ WEPURRK Siu pera cawdet ceva $7.50 to $8.00 
) iron .. Pec, is Vere eae Cav eb wens 12.25to 13.00 
elaying rails, 50 lb. and up.............. 20.00to 21.00 
ling steel oe vin sScvas oud ed eels 11.00 to 11.50 
ting otedl PERied a dus <hr kds cOcde ve ees 9.00to 9.50 
y melting GOGO! CORB ics 865 ve wd dnees 9.25to 9.75 
ar WROEMRi as cate ow 5 c= Uae 00 oes 11.25to 11.75 

Per Net Ton. 
railroad. . WlGGBUE 666i ko'ses< dvew 3 db5% $9.75 to $10.25 
bortiae (cance we dopa ce eedacamin 5.50 to 6.00 
Steel turnin ida vie < Fe wea eos Sees een 5.75to 6.25 
N 1 cost SORE s Sear ket teem 10.00 to 10.50 
; SCEOPL.. 0 bys 624 eh Spohn y hae + hee 6.50 to 7.00 
Old iron Qx0GO.s \o07 semeesuwies Sitka si its do a 15.75 to 16.25 
omotive tires (smooth inside).......... 11.25to 11.75 
Pipes amd Geils ia abc s Deidi.n tie ce eee ees 7.00 to 7.50 
Malleable BCTED. oc os vices 9494 Coctavees 6s ebee 7.50 to 8.00 

Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, March 18, 1912. 


Pig Iron—The fact that stocks were materially 
reduced in February and still further reduced in the 
first 15 days of March has a tendency to put Birming- 
ham sellers of pig iron practically out of the market. 
There have been a large number of inquiries for 100 to 
500 tons, to be shipped in the second and third quar- 
ters, but few of these inquiries have been closed, prin- 
cipally fer the reason that sellers hesitate to take on 
more business with the situation as it is at this time. 
lhe higher grades are still available on a basis of $10.50 
at furnace for No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. The 
number of producing stacks has been lessened by the 
closing down of the Woodstock furnace at Anniston, 
operated by the receivers of the Anniston Iron Cor- 
poration, and it is generally accepted ‘that two other 
stacks now operating in this district will have to be 
put out for repairs between this time and July 1, with 
practically no prospect of any increase in the present 
rate of production. Operators of stacks now running 
have been looking ahead to be sure that they are not 
going to have trouble as to their supply of raw ma- 
terial and it is not felt that any strike of the coal 
miners in the United States will materially affect the 
coke supply for this district. It would be difficult to 
quote the market at this time because, so far as the 
South is concerned, it is undoubtedly much Stronger 
than any other portion of the country. Certainly quo- 
tations are no lower than the following schedule, per 
cross ton, f.o.b. cars Birmingham: 

No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft... ....ccececescseeses $ 

No, 2 foundry and No. 2 soft........cseveeveveees 

No. 3 fQusmheyte yc dunia shilevak cibleauce aches bea 

No. 4 fome@ey. ncavkd seb Kon seth itn coeeeans 

Gray TORMD ir .« 4.4550 ou,cn caaeeekan pte casa es 

Standard DOG 66. i. orca cesveveas Exes CERT CRRMIRREDD 


Off . basie 4 sis tics dv bldeed ¥ dub hay ORO Cee 
Charcoal carwheel  iromiisc. see cese ees ges 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Manufacturers of pipe are now 
most concerned in seeing that they obtain regularly 
the coke and pig iron necessary to keep them running. 
ine making iron is exceedingly scarce on the yards of 
‘urnaces, and foundries are making inroads daily on 

stock in their own yards. With the possibility of 
‘rouble in coal mining districts outside of the South, 
.| foundries throughout the country seem very much 
“isturbed about a supply of foundry coke. The pipe 

akers report sales at prices that are evidently quite 

~atistactory. It is understood that no large tonnages 
at the moment involving consideration, but there 

~ 4 continuous steady flow of. small orders that keeps 

' production here fully up to the average for the 
bast year, Quotations continue at the following sched- 
per net ton, f.o-b. foundries this district: 4 to 6 in., 

8 to 12 in., $22;..0ver 12 in., average, $21, with 
usual differential of $1 per .ton higher for gas pipe. 
Old Material—The .recent improvement noted 
ms likely to be maintained. There is a good inquiry 
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before the Birmingham dealers now and they con- 
tinue quoting per gross ton f.o.b: yards as follows: 


OWN . trom: ates: CGO oo oiy.c iv cdsecenean ++ +$12.50 to $13.00 
Old Gtqt Stn TURD sk ik cicceys vekeac ter 11.50 to 12.00 
Ul GR SON: ieee shG tenance pa He i's Cass 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 sallréad : Wreh.. ios vic Huy eivis sauce 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad beste oy 6000 Ns ewep beh Nets 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 cotintry wrougat .. 0.20. 0.6cec ee mees 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 2 COUMEry WHOUBME 6 ons. vhs wide ces vea’d 5.50to 6,00 
Nei 2 WOROMMOUE oc ivcndtntpds sabe peasants 8.50 to 9.00 
Ty, 2 SORE cons wus vgN NE ce Pra oe 8.00to 8.50 
SOUR COE WHROIE 65k oa Vion cawctind ste scuna 7.50to 8.00 
Standard car wheels ...........2cecceeees 9.50 to 10.00 
Light cast and stove plate..............0455 6.00 to 6.50 


Coal and Coke.—Practically all the best grades of 
steam coal have been marked up, and the bulk of out- 
put available for early delivery is already engaged. 
The producers in this district feel that they may con- 
fidently expect a much better run of business than they 
had last spring and summer. Coke has shown an ad- 
vance in price, the best grades of 72-hour foundry 
bringing $3.75 to $4 at oven, while furnace coke is 
bringing $2.75 to $3.25 at oven. There has recently 
been considerable activity in the purchase and sale 
of Alabama coal property. 


St. Louis 


Str. Loutrs, Mo., March 18, 1912. 


A thoroughly optimistic feeling pervades the market 
here, though the immediate developments in new busi- 
ness have not as yet run into large totals. The belief is 
very general that consumers are taking from hand to 
mouth, but that there is certain to be activity of a de- 
cided sort in the very near future. Shipments and col- 
lections continue excellent. 

Pig Iron.—Prices remain firm, though without ap- 
parent upward tendency. New business is chiefly in 
small lots, but from such sources and of such character 
that dealers regard consumption as right on the heels of 
demand. Shipments of specifications on contracts are 
going forward well. Inquiries in the market include 
1000 tons of No. 3, 500 tons of No. 2 and 200 tons of 
No. 4, these of speculative character,’ while other inquir- 
ies embrace 150 tons of No. 4 Southern, roo tons of 
Northern No, 2, 150 tons of carwheel iron, 300 tons of 
No. 3 Southern, too tons of No. 2 foundry and 150 tons 
of No. 1 soft. . These indicate the character of the busi- 
ness being done. Quotations continue firm at $10 50 for 
No. 2 Southern and $13 for No. 2 Northern, Ironton 
basis. In basic and malleable there is no inquiry of mo- 
ment at the present time. 

Old Material.—Prices are apparently ready to.move 
in either direction. There is some fear that the spring 
weather, enabling the picking up of scrap, will send a 
flood into the market at the beginning of the coming 
month and dealers are balancing themselves for a jump 
either way, according to the developments. The lists 
closing last week went at better prices than was antici- 
pated, though for what reason it is difficult to deter- 
mine, owing to the secrecy which dealers are throwing 
about their movements. We quote prices, f.o.b. St. 


Louis, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton, 


CRE WN COIR cd bins nb FRs hetero ee sbe tides $14.00 to $14.50 
Old: steel railsy re-rolling............0.-065 11.00to 11. 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ eeueye 11.25to 11.75 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

ORO aio vin <0 eeed eV e.0¥s che ii Rhade ee -50 to 22.00 
CRE: DE CNS ccd on sur venatbabaoeaces 13.25to 13.7 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......-..ss0++-. 10.50 to 11.00» 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 10.00to 1 . 

Per Net Ton. 

Send: Ge lene 5.0. cas auew kev ebesgucl ben $12.50 to $23:00« 
Tom COP QHIGO eso css desseccseses ¢reewnes « 17,50 to. 18,00- 
Steel car axles ........0+++> 5. 


No. 1 railroad wrought 
No. 2 railroad wrought 





Railway springs ............ 
Locomotive tires, smooth ... 
No. 1 dealers’ forge ........... «tue oeehe 
Mixed poumge SPEC ER edd b08e SoEdneeee 
Tee 2 I Ka c's pain she 6.0's.5 Cup we eters i a 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.50 to ote. 
o San ry ooh us san es bast ti reebveset 16.00'to 1% 
tove plate light CGD. 5 4h cee cas 8:00to. 
Ir SEE: Son dcedcesusensciakeds 8:50to 9.00) 
SONNE i sisal viva tek Gadeweus 75010 8.00: 
WE I BOCs vo inl te Siro es caeae ke "50to. 8.00) 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap.............. 700t0 | ; 
Railroad grate bars .........4.... an eh ea 8.00 to ‘ 
Machine shop turnings........... feaueewetes .. 00. 7:50 ° 


Coke.—The situation is almost desperate for those 
in immediate need: of coke in this ee The re- 
sponse to inquiries generally is that: not 
be had from the Connellsville district and 
not be had for shipments from Virginia. The pric 
72-hr. best select nnellsville or Stonega at pres 
writing is $3 at oven, no assurance that be 
can be done at that figure if the quotation is not 
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diately accepted. The sales put through under these 
conditions in the week included one lot of 500 tons 
and another of 250 tons of new business. By-product 
coke is keeping pace with the other qualities. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Business in the finished 
products has been chiefly in steel rails. A sale of 1000 
tens was made to a Texas road; the Wabash ordered 
5000 tons additional to its recent order, and an Arkan- 
sas road placed an order for seven miles of 60-Ib. rails. 
Track fastenings, quotable at $1.55 for spikes at St. 
Louis, are very active. In light rails the lumber 
companies have been taking more than for some time, 
but the coal interests are not in the market. Structural 
tonnage shows a fair movement of new business, the 
orders being for specific work and quick shipment de- 
manded. The movement on contracts continues free. 
Plates are stronger than for some time, with a better 
movement and the price held at 1.15c., Pittsburgh. In 
bars the specifications are fair at 1.10c., Pittsburgh, with 
the price held firm. 


Buffalo 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 19, 1912. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiry continues to be of good volume 
and prices have stiffened further. Between 10,000 and 
12,000 tons of all grades have been placed and 4000 to 
5000 tons are under consideration. There is a strong 
run of carload lot business at full prices. There is as 
yet no general inquiry for last half delivery and as a 
rule furnacemen are not inclined to quote for the 
second half. What business is being taken for such de- 
livery is at advanced prices. It is stated that the New 
York Air Brake Company has closed with a western 
New York furnace for 6000 to 8000 tons of foundry 
grades for deliveries extending into last half at prices 
somewhat above first half schedule. A fairly good 
inquiry for charcoal iron is. noted; also for malleable. 
Indications are all toward increasing consumption, with 
comtinued insistent demand from consumers for ship- 
ment on old contracts amounting to a large aggregate 
tonnage daily. Coke is scarce and the price has ad- 
vanced equivalent to 75c. per ton. We quote as fol- 
lows for current and second quarter delivery f.o.b. 
Buffalo: 


eC NE Ss rule sh aie wand woe WOR $14.00 to $14.50 
tk ie sa Oe 5d ek wi b'a'u ps kee woes OM 14.00 to 14.25 
NN aw, ks he abu wid Son p ute peneue 13.75 to 14.00 
I ine Sa otk a ace by Swine daa eo, 13.50 to 13.75 
SR hn ak basic ac hb a inb sd de ERD See 13.25 to 13.50 
ES < cs ndiape sob ose shu shieieteeaeeh 13.75to 14.25 
EOE t obese eu tue phy sso vckin abou ben ewe 14.00 to 14.50 
SR Se ale 5 ath ee chibnses cote os tak eeen 15.75 to 17.25 


Finished Iron and Steel——The market has strength- 
ened materially and has an upward trend, with a gen- 
erally better sentiment. Prices are decidedly stiffer, 
1.10c. Pittsburgh base being absolute minimum on steel 
bars and 1.15 for plates and shapes with $1 per ton ad- 
ditional for less than carload lots. One interest states 
it is not quoting anything below 1.20c. for plates and 
shapes. Another agency names I.20c. as minimum for 
universal plates and 1.25c. for iron bars. Deliveries are 
becoming more extended in all lines, particularly in 
steel bars. Some business in railroad material and 
track supplies is noted, and spikes are quoted at $1.40 
per 100 lb., Pittsburgh base. The outlook in plates is 
noticeably brighter and fabricated structural material 
is now very active on account of improved weather con- 
ditions for outside work. The Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, placed an order last week for its fac- 
tory building No. 23 taking 150 tons of Bethlehem 
shapes. The George Kellogg Structural Company, 
Buffalo, was low bidder for fabricating the Charles B. 
Hill store and loft building, Buffalo, 150 tons. Speci- 
fications will be out this week for the Foster-Milburn 
Company factory and laboratory building, Buffalo, 350 
tons, and Wood & Bradney, architects, Mutual Life 
Building, Buffalo, will soon be ready to take figures 
for the Buffalo Natural Gas Fuel Company’s office 
building, about 900 tons. Franklin B. Ware, State ar- 
chitect, Albany, has plans completed for the new State 
Normal School at Buffalo, for which the Legislature 
has appropriated $100,000 for preliminary work, the 
total cost being estimated at $400,000. Fred W. Saar, 
Fulton, N. Y., has received the general contract for 
the Oswego Canal Division of the Erie Barge Canal. 
A considerable quantity of reinforcing steel will be re- 
quired. . 

Old Material.—The general trend is upward. Heavy 
melting steel has advanced 25 to 50c. per ton. Demand 
is fair and becoming larger for many lines of material, 
and dealers are holding firmly to prices asked. Ship- 
ments are now moving with very little congestion; the 
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railroads having about cleared up delayed 


‘ommit- 
ments. , 


We quote as follows, per gross to.. fob 


Buffalo: 
Heavy welting  otedl . ¢xi.osns ip evildatetndak $12.75 to 3 5 
Low ghoephorus ated)... coc sciasecdiveees 15.75 6.00 


No. 1 raiioad wrought 
No, 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 
Old steel axles 
Old iron axles 
ie Ger: WHOIS. cs b4 3b kek eee aneuree 
RatireGh: mMaNeae .’. .<aivetedevatcs hve: 
Boiler plate, sheared 
Locomotive grate bars 
Pipe and tank 


eee eg ewoeseveeorseeeseseensene 50 


ae 





Wrought iron and soft steel turnings 
Crean. cast’ Serge <...0.k.kabasn seesieis 


10.00 


San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, CAL., March 13, 1912 


A well-distributed rainfall this month has relieved 
anxiety. While crops had doubtless suffered to some 
extent, conditions are now favorable for a fair yield 
of most California products. The rain has slightly 
reduced the demand for some descriptions of sheets 
and pipe used in irrigation, but the movement of other 
steel products shows considerable improvement, espe- 
cially in the distributive trade. Some acceleration js 
usually expected at this season, however, and current 
business shows no very great increases over that of a 
year ago. There is little in the present situation to 
warrant expectations of any material improvement 
later in the year. Specifications continue to come out 
at a satisfactory rate, but new business is quiet, and 
with few exceptions merchants are keeping their sup- 
plies very low. Jobbing values are steadily maintained 
on a fairly profitable basis. 


Bars.—Orders for soft steel bars from the small 
consuming trade are more in evidence than for sev 
eral months, and both merchants and the larger manu- 
facturing interests are specifying freely for their cur- 
rent requirements, though orders for future shipment 
have so far been very moderate, the local trade being 
well protected against fluctuations in price. The Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Company, South San Francisco, has 
commenced rolling soft steel flats and rounds on an 
order from the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company. 
Small orders for reinforcing bars aggregate a fair 
tonnage, but prospects for improvement in this line 
are rather doubtful, owing to delay in large construc- 
tion projects. Open-hearth reinforcing bars are quoted 
at 1.95c. Soft steel bars, from store, San Francisco, 
are quoted at 2.10c., and iron bars at 2c. 


Structural Material.—Inquiries for structural work 
are gradually increasing, though the tonnage actually 
ordered is not heavy. The cost building situation 1s 
encouraging, most cities showing a material gain over 
February, 1911, though the increase consists mainly 
of small work. The total of permits for February in 
San Francisco was $1,764,252, compared with $1,870,- 
617 for January. A 400-ton contract for the Grauman 
Theater in this city has been placed with Milliken 
Bros., and the Ralston Iron Works will fabricate 
about 300 tons for the McCreery building. Plans for 
the new Tivoli Theater, this city, are out for figures, 
about 900 tons being required, and estimates are also 
being taken on the Kahn Bros.’ building in Oakland, 
which will take about 2600 tons, though there may be 
some delay in placing the contract. The Regents 0! 
the University of California have about décided.on a 
steel-frame building for their Sutter street project, and 
a contract is expected shortly. The Pacific Telegraph 
& Telephone Company has plans for a 14-story build- 
ing at Portland, Ore., and inquiries are expecte 
shortly on several other large projects. The Globe 
grain elevators at Los Angeles will be of concrete. 

Rails.—Several fair orders have been placed recently 
by interurban and street railroads, and small orders 
for both light and standard sections are increasing. 
substantial increase in tonnage is expected within the 
next six or eight weeks, as several lines in the interior 
are completing plans for extensions, and some new 
projects seem to be about ready for business. The 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company is planning an 80-mile 
road in the El Dorado County district. 

Sheets—Orders from riveted pipe manufacturers 
are coming out fairly well for current needs, thoug® 
prospective business has diminished considerably wit 
the breaking of the drought. The jobbing movement 
of black and galvanized sheets is keeping up in 80° 4 
shape, and merchants’ specifications are going forwar 
freely, supplies in store being but little ahead of '™ 
mediate requirements. 
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Placcs.—A little more inquiry is noted, both for 
marine plates, though there is nothing of 
jortance in sight. The Schaw-Batcher Com- 
ramento, Cal., has an order for 17 oil tanks 
Vestern Pacific, amounting to about $10,000, 
Union Iron Works has a contract for a good- 
el steamer for the Loop Lumber Company. 
ral run of small business continues about as 
[he Associated Oil Company is planning a 
ning plant, but some time may elapse betore 
\ is done on it. 

Merchant Pipe-—The movement is a little larger 
ear ago, though the jobbing trade has dropped 
htly in the last few weeks. A fair demand is 
nti d, however, from now until the end of April. 
Mat mall orders are being booked, especially for 
nverse-joint lap-weld pipe, for use in waterworks. 
jil-country goods are still rather quiet, but the outlook 

ree oil-line projects apnears more favorable. 


Cast Iron Pipe—No particularly large orders have 

laced for some time, though a fair tonnage has 

een booked in southern California, and there is a 

( run of small general business. An active de- 

ind is expected in Oregon and Washington, where 

ns are under way for many new water plants and 

sions. The town of Vallejo will be in the market 

for another lot of 4- and 6-in. pipe, and the 

ty of Sacramento has just taken bids on a lot of 

o-in. The town of Orland, Cal., will open bids March 
; for a complete waterworks system. 


Pig Iron—Local foundry requirements show little 
rease, and most melters have plenty of pig iron on 
ind for immediate requirements, though there is a 
r amount of business in a small way for delivery 
| warehouse, and a few orders are being booked 


for Southern foundry iron. Prices show little change, 
uotations being as follows: Chinese foundry iron, 
$23: English and Continental, ordinary brands, $22; 
No. 2 Southern foundry iron, $20.50. 


Old Material.—Cast iron scrap is moving only in a 
small way, and there is little new business in wrought 
scrap or rerolling rails, the available tonnage of the 
latter being well taken up by éxisting contracts. Cur- 
rent business in steel melting scrap is fair, and a larger 
movement is expected, as an Eastern buyer is in this 
market with an inquiry for about 15,000 tons. Prices 
re as follows: Cast iron scrap, per net ton, $14; steel 
melting scrap, per gross ton, $11.50; wrought scrap, 


per net ton, $12.50 to $15; rerolling rails, per net . 


S11 





[he ship Edward Sewall, 126 days from New York, 
hat just arrived here with 5500 tons of finished steel 
for the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company. The same 
ompany is loading another cargo of steel on the 
steamer Cordova at Philadelphia. 


The contract for steel castings for the navy collier 
ow building at the Mare Island Navy Yard has been 
.warded to the Columbia Steel Company, Pittsburg, 


{ 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., March 19, 1912. 


Old Material—Sentiment continues to improve in 
he scrap market, and the trade looks for higher prices. 
\s a result. few transactions are reported, everyone 
vreferring to hang on to stocks on hand. Actual quo- 
‘ations have not changed in the week. The first ad- 
‘ance expected is on heavy melting steel. The prices 

oted below are those offered by the large dealers 

the producers and to the smaller dealers and col- 

tors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and 

New England points taking Boston rates from 

stern. Pennsylvania points. In comparison with 

Vhiladelphia prices the differential for freight of $2.30 a 

s included. Mill prices are approximately 50c. a 
more than dealers’ prices. 








Heavy melting steelsi..cecescoceswecieees $8.75 to $9.00 
Low phosphorus steel:....ccccccccsueeceas 11.45to 11.95 
Old steel @RBBR co. a wae tlaae cana cen aan 14.00 to 14.50 
Old irom @k6B SGi.ccuscck sie vuesauemasiae 17.00 to 18.00 
Mixed shaftim® -iiicpicas cack as Homewds Cael 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel............+- 10.00 to 10.50 
Skeleton (Sam@lOGy. <. ccaccossosne oe neuen 7.00to 7.50 
Wrought from pipe: .)ccsss'esaesceveade eee 8.50to 9.00 
Cotton: ties 7s, cceteddcecdedaneh one Henin ... 700to 7.50 
No. 2 HgUR : a oinsiahiiieebiemaiiaiaatiieal seeees 4.50to 5.00 
Wrought tetenings. ...s coos ecascekas saneee . 6.00to 6.50 
Cast borimgs ......%.. 5.50to 6.00 
M achinery, cast 12.50 to 13.00 
Malleable 2.5 ce wess cbaubaeaetde ovteeane 8.75to 9.25 
Grate base o. Jcnes cveedhae cedent saetetate 6.00 to 

Stove plgtR: .acvve caveg emacs eect cecwaneenl 8.00 to 

ist ivdmy Gt WheeNhs. .i.60005eedeunes ochtg Se 
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. British Situation Worse 


Pig Iron Shipments Refused—Further Sales of 
American Steel 


(By Cable.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, March 21, 1912. 


Matters can hardly get worse in the iron and steel 
trades. The railroads are refusing to handle pig iron 
and in mineral traffic distress is developing. The dockers 
at Middlesbrough refuse to discharge German coal. 
Prices are all nominal. American independent steel com- 
panies and the United States Steel Corporation are re- 
ported to be pushing business in steel on this side. The 
former have sold 40,000 tons of sheet bars at about 95s 
c.i.f Wales and have now raised the price te 97s 6d for 
July-December delivery. Continental steel makers are in- 
different, being well sold. Some consumers are negotiat- 
ing’ further lots of billets and sheet hars. Stocks of pig 
iron are still decreasing. We quote the market as follows, 
there being slight advances in pig iron and tin plates, as 
was the case one week ago: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday,), 51s 
2tAd. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, 51s od. 


German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 95s. 

German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 92s. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £6 12s 6d. 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £6 
2s 6d. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £7 
7s 6d. 


Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £9. 
~ Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £5 178 6d. 
Tin plates, cokes, 20 x 14, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. 


Wales, 14s for prompt and 13s 6d to 13s od for forward 
delivery. 
New York 
New York, March 20, 1912. 

Pig Iron.—Further inquiry has come out, due evi- 
dently to the more hopeful view taken of the situation 
since the large purchases of steelmaking pig iron in 
the Central West. It is hard to make out whether thé 
expectation of an anthracite strike has figured in the 
pig iron market, though there is no mistaking its 
effect on the coal and coke markets. Foundries have 
been putting in their requisitions for additional ship- 
ments of coke and in some cases have paid fancy prices. 
So little anthracite is used in pig iron manufacture in 
the East that a strike would not disturb blast furnace 
operations to any extent, except as the increased de- 
mand for coke might make,it more difficult to secure 
usual shipments from the western Pennsylvania dis- 
tricts. In the past week a number of good sales of 
pig iron have been made, two companies manufacturing 
railroad equipmént having taken about 15,000 tons. 
One of these bought 5000 tons of basic and about an 
equal amount of malleable. The other company has 
been in the market for four descriptions of pig iron— 
including malleable, foundry and off malleable, Its 
purchases so far are reported at several thousand tons. 
A number of New, York State foundries, whose - 
ucts represent car wheels, radiators and malleable and 
gray iron castings, have been buyers. A variety of 
deliveries is called for, some reaching to the end of the 
third quarter. Higher prices have resulted from these 
purchases and furnaces are. asking from 25 to 50 
cents above the basis of sales two weeks ago. 
Several New England foundries have been buyers and 
one New England company has taken on basic iron. 
Virginia furnaces have advanced their prices slightly, 
and as a rule are quoting $12.50 to $12.75 for No. 2 X. 
One interest is asking as h as $13. Buffalo furnaces 
have made na also. Thus far there oan —_- been 
a great amount of activity in eastern Pennsylvania, 
though some inquiry has developed there. Coke seems 
to be of more immediate importance to the in 


< 


foundry than pig iron. We quote as follows 
Northery iron at tidewater; No. 1 fo . $15 to 
15.25; No. 2 X, $14.75 to $15; No. 2 plain, $14. to 
14.75. We quote iron $14.75 to $15 for 
No. 1 foundry and $14.50 to $14.75 2. 





See Aa ae ae £ 
ia al eee le 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Without any general in- 
crease in the volume of material demanded by speci- 
fications on contracts and without any betterment in 
the price situation as regards structural material or 
fabricated material, a much better tone pervades the 
trade. The most positive indication of improvement is 
perhaps shown in the plate business, which is stronger 
as regards prices and which has been sufficiently large 
in voiume to bring at least ome Eastern plate mill to 
90 per cent. plant capacity. Fabricators report figuring 
on quite a volume of business, mainly loft buildings, 
but with some apartment houses, but pending work is 
still slow in closing. Complaints regarding belated de- 
liveries of material owing to railroad congestion are 
no longer numerous. Some of the structural work 
closed recently includes the Young Women’s Christian 
Association Building, Newark, N. J., 800 tons, to the 
Levering & Garrigues Company; a loft building on West 
Twenty-fifth. street, 800 tons, to the Hinkle Iron Com- 
pany; a ioft at 534 West Broadway, 400 tons, and a 
loft at 50 Eldredge street, 250 tons, both to the A]fred 
E. Norton Company and both likely to be built largely 
with Bethlehem steel; a loft on East Twenty-third 
street, 600 tons, to the American Bridge Company; 
theater, Broadway and Forty-seventh street, 1000 tons, 
to the George A. Just Company, and a 12-story loft 
building, 112 Madison avenue, 1000 tons, to Milliken 
Brothers. It is understood that a contract for 2000 
tons of bridge material for the Long Island Railroad 
has been closed, and one of 1200 tons for a loft build- 
ing at Seventh avenue and Fourteenth street is re- 
garded as practically settled. The barge canal bridge 
at Oswego for the New York Central, 1700 tons, has 
again come up and a 1000-ton warehouse structure, 
Walnut avenue and 134th street, is under consideration, 
although a reinforced concrete building may be de- 
cided on. Purdy & Henderson are the low bidders for 
a Government pier at Ponce, Porto Rico, involving 
about 1000 tons. Plans are out for the Stern Brothers 
store building, involving 6000 or 7000 tons of steel. 
Qiotations are: Steel bars and plain structural material, 
1.26c. to 1.31 ¢.; plates, 1.31c. to 1.36c.; bar iron,-1.25c. 
to -1.30c., all New York. Plain material from store, 
New York, 1.65c. to 1.75¢c. 

Cast Iron .Pipe.—The demand continues active, al- 
though public lettings, while fairly numerous, are not 
now calling for any considerable quantities. Water 
and gas companies are privately buying and are usually 
taking 50 per cent. more than at the corresponding time 
last year.- The foundries are steadily filling their or- 
der books. It is quite confidently expected that New 
York City will be in the market shortly for an addi- 
tional large quantity of pipe for the extension of the 
high-pressure fire protection system. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company was low 
bidder on 3000 tons of pipe and special castings for the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., on which bids were opened 
March 13. Although the pipe trade is in much better 
shape than at any time in the past few months, prices 
do not advance as might be expected because some 
makers still appear desirous of securing more business 
and therefore make low bids on contracts open for com- 
petition. Prices on carload lots of 6 in. are continued 
at $22 to $23, tidewater, per net ton. 


Old Material—The improvement which has oc- 
curred in Western markets is making itself felt to some 
extent in this section. Consumers are taking more 
interest in old material and prices are slowly harden- 
ing. Better buying by rolling mills has caused some 
advance in borings and turnings. Heavy melting steel 
scrap has been sold in moderate quantities and prices 
are slightly higher. Old car wheels seem to have been 
cleaned up in this vicinity, inquiries having failed to 
uncover any stock. Quotations are as follows, per 
gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T rails for melting........ $9.50 to $10.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap................ 9.50 to 10.00 
OS ee ere e rm 
Rerolling rails (mominal)................. 11.75 to 12.00 
I tee Ss ad ove see ewe wb tibiae a 19.00 to 20.00 
RE EE LS 0 cw aa'le woo bo 0 0's 5-9 8,0 6 13.50 to 14.00 
ee Se eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought iron track scrap.................. 11,00 to 11.50 
No. -1 yard .wrought,. long................ 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short................ 9.50to 10.00 
Eg otie PES ah 2 OS 6 0 de ove oe 4.25to 4.75 
RE Os Se aah tsk eakehee eines > 6.00 to 6.50 
CI MUMS 65s 5 ok cea sscveces 6.75to 7.25 
I 64 de bine > <u 9 sore no's vo no's 9.75 to 10.25 
Old car wheels (nominal)................ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up............... 11.00 to 11.50 
DME in 3-6 Ga Glin tvd0t say en ctecege 8.75 to 9.00 
E@uemeerve grate bars........ 00... .06ec0se 9.00 to 9.50 
I ke 5 5 ols 3 Spd oiv'v cs on bea ate 9.00 to 9.50 
Ferroalloys.—The local market has been quiet. 


Ferromanganese, 8o per cent., for forward delivery, is 
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still being quoted at $41, Baltimore, and t up t 
$42.50 for small lots. There is ferromangan.. aan 
headed for this country, but no new shipments hay 
been reported. It is predicted that any great increase 
of activity on the part of the steel makers wi|| put the 
price to $45. Ferrosilicon is quiet at $7o, Pittsburgh 
for carload lots and $69 or less for larger quantities ' 

Metal Market 
New York, March 20, 191 
The Week’s Prices 
: Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 

Copper, New York. -——Lead—, r Spelter- 
Electro- _ Tin, New St. New & 
Mar. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis 
a iss 14.62% 14.50 42.25 400 3.95 7.10 695 

[Seiwa 14.62% 14.50 42.40 ae SS 710. 6 
Biot ae 14.6254. :.-14.62% 1. a2» 400 3.95 7.10 69 
Sees ko 14.75 14.6243 42.35 4.00 3.95 7.05 6.9 
ee 14.75 14.6214 42.35 410 4.05 7.05 69 
MS 5.52 14.75 14.62% 42.15 4.10 . 405 7.05 r 


_ Copper is higher and strong. Tin is weaker under 
light demand. Lead prices have been advanced. Spel- 
ter is easier and lower. Cookson’s antimony is quoted 


higher. 
New York. 

Copper.—Copper in the last week was quiet up to 
Friday when a fair amount of business developed and 
lasted over Saturday, especidlly for electrolytic. The 
activity caused an advance of ce. in electrolytic and 
Lake copper followed. Electrolytic is quoted to-day 
at 14.62%c. New York, and 14.75¢., cash 30 days, de- 
livered to the Naugatuck Valley. A peculiarity of the 
situation is that copper has been offered within the 
last week at a shade lower than market prices but not 
taken, which is regarded as an indication that con- 
sumers are well supplied. On the other hand, there is 
a belief that certain large buyers must come into the 
market soon. The price of spot copper is quoted in 
London at £66, an advance of £1 over yesterday; futures 
at £66 15s. The exports of copper this month have 
been 14,015 tons. 


Pig Tin.—The most notable feature of the week has 
been the sales of tin on the floor of the New York 
Metal Exchange. On March 14, 120 tons of spot and 
nearby was sold; on March 18, 25 tons of spot and 
nearby, and on March 19, 225 tons, mostly for future 
delivery. Little business was done outside of the Ex- 
change. There is ample stock on hand in view of the 
light demand, and a considerable quantity is afloat de- 
spite the British coal strike which is interfering with 
other shipments. The Minnetonka, due here March 25, 
has 1500 tons aboard. The London quotation for spot 
tin to-day is £190 5s.; futures, £186 15s. The arrivals 
of tin this month have been 2104 tons and there is 
afloat 2990 tons. 


Tin Plates.—There is little that is new in tin plates 
except that the car shortage is to some extent inter- 
fering with deliveries from the mills which are re- 
ported as running at almost full capacity to keep up 
with the heavy demands from can manufacturers and 
other users. Tin plates are quoted at Swansea, Wales, 
at the. unchanged price of 13s. 6d., and 100 lb. coke 
plates are quoted in New York at $3.54. 


Lead.—In the lead market the increase in price 
which has been anticipated for some weeks came late 
on the afternoon of March 19, when the American 
Smelting & Refining Company announced that it had 
advanced its price from 4c. to 4.10c., New York. It is 
understood that the company was practically compelled 
to raise the price because of the heavy drain upon 'ts 
production at the low figures which have prevailed. 
The independents have been getting business at figures 
higher than those quoted by their big competitor both 
in New York and St. Louis, Consumers are believed 
to have bought all the ledd they could at the low price 
and as a result further heavy buying was discourage(. 


Spelter.—Considerable weakness developed in. spel- 
ter within the last weék and a decline has set 1, al- 
though the scarcity of spelter for early delivery co” 
tinues. Prior to and during the recent rise in the 
price of the metal consumers bought heavily and it 's 
now believed that some of them are overstocked. < ar- 
load lots of spot spelter are quoted as high as 7.23¢ 
In view of the scarcity, 7.05c., New York, is said to be 
a conservative quotation for early delivery, and 6.65¢. 
to 6.70c., New York, for April and May. 


Antimony.—Cookson’s antimony has been advanced 
to 7.62%c., but otherwise the market is Bacher. 
Hallett’s is quoted at 7.37%c. and Hungarian and 


‘ 


nese grades at 6.80c. 
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; Metals—The demand continues good and the 
is firm at the following selling prices: 


Cents per lb. 

ver, heavy and crucible........++++eseees 13,50 to 14.00 
ner, h€avy and WiTE.......sseeeeeeeeeees 13.25 to 13.50 
per, light and bottoms Bike a6 suse es btn 12.00 to 12.25 
S, NAVY cee eeec cere reece ete sanenennces 8.75 to 9.00 
s, light (5. eebee tess be sates ule aeatns 7.00 to 7.25 
vy machine composition bs osu Gab bh’, aoe eens 11.00 to 11.25 
brasS turmimgs.........-2eeeeeeerecees 8.25 to 8.50 
Hositiod GUM S Gon bas w ck ote candi ee cee 9.50 to 10.00 
, REAVY oe vie ser accu'p osin oe Fe'e- coe cme s saan carne vie 3.75 
TCA wove eerseres CPP e meee eet sewers eeeeseessens 3.50 
SCTAP vecccccetesesceseesepetnesensccesnesses 5.25 


Chicago 


cu 19.—The market is characterized by the con- 
upward trend of copper values. Substantial pur- 
chases of this metal are recorded. The spelter position 
-emains unchanged with the supply very scarce and 
uotations largely nominal. We quote as follows: 
Casting copper, 14.62%c.; Lake, 14.8742¢ . in carloads 
prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; 

pig tin, carloads, 43.50c.; small lots, 45.50c.; lead, de- 
iverized, 4c. to 4.05¢., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.25c. 
 4.30c. to 4.60c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 24%c. per 
b. higher; spelter, 6.90c. to 7c.; Cookson’s anti- 
mony, &.50c., and other grades, 7.50c. to 8c., in small 
sheet zinc is $8.50, f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, IIL, less 

8 per cent. discount, in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On 
id metals we quote buying prices for less than carload 
lots: Copper wire, cgucible shapes, 12,12/4¢ c.; copper 
bottoms, 11.12Y%c.; copper clips, 11.87%c.; red brass, 
4c.; yellow brass, 8.75c.; lead pipe, 3.60c.; zinc, 
pewter, No. 1, 26¢.; tinfoil, 34c.; block tin pipe, 


St. Louis 


Marcu 18—The demand for metals has been quite 
good and the movement has been fair. Spelter shows a 
little easing up from its recent high price, with 
the ean that to-day’s quotation is 6.700. to 6.80c., the 
latter for spot. Lead is 4c. for spot and well. held. Tin 
is strong at 42.90c.; Lake copper, firm at 14.97¥%4c.; elec- 
trolytic, 14.90c., and Cookson’s antimony, 7.60c. In the 
Joplin ore market, on an assay basis of $54 for ores 
carrying 60 per cent. metal, the top price for zine blende 
during the week was $58. Lower grade ores brought a 
$55 basis and the basis ranged down as low as $52. The 
zeneral offerings were weaker as production has largely 

icreased with the better weather. Calamine production 

is small, with the price at $26 to $28 for 40 per cent., the 
choice lots running as high as $33. Lead ore found a 
slow market at $50 to $54. Miscellaneous scrap we 
quote as follows: Light brass, 5¢.; heavy brass and 
light copper, 9¢.; heavy copper and copper wire, 1oc.; 
zing, $ .50c.; lead, 3.50¢.; Pewter, 2Ic.; tin foil, 31c.; tea 
ead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New York, March 20, 1912. 


[he stock market continued its rise the past week, 
ignoring what might be considered somewhat unfavor- 
able conditions. The range of prices on active iron 
and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to 
luesday of this week was as follows: 


Nat. En. & St., pref. 89 - 90 
Pittsburgh St., pref. tie +102 
Pressed Steel, com. - 33% 
Pressed Steel, pref.. "00%. — 


Allis-Chalm., com. M%- 1 
\llis-Chalm,, pref. . | 3% 5% 
aldwin Loco. : com. 50 50% 
aldwin Loco., pref.104 -105 


B 

B 

Beth. Steel, com,... 30%- 31 ealuay Spring, com. 29'%4- 

eth Steel, pref... 59%- 60% Railway Spring, pref. se “00% 
Can, com.. see seahas 1356- 16 Republic, com...... - 22 

( pref. 3. va wistenm 95 98% Republic, pref...... rite, 73% 
Car & Fdry., com... 54%- 56 SIGUE, - COUR. owkeces 41%4-.45 
Car & Fdry., pref..116 -118 eS 14 16 
Steel Foundries is eel 28 - 30Y ee ee 51 52% 
Colorado Fuel... ... 25 - 27%; U. S$. Steel, com... 6454- 67 
- neral Electric... .164%-167% U. S. Steel, pref...110 -111% 


N. Ore Cert... Westinghouse Elec.. 74 - 76% 


Int Harvester, com.113%4-117% Va. 1. C. & eres - 62 - 62% 


Harvester, pref.1204%-121 Am. Ship, com,..... 47 - 47% 

Pump, com.... 29%- 313% Am. Ship, pref........... 104 
Pump, pref.... 81 - 81% Chic. Pneu. Tool. 44 - 45% 
Lackaw anna Steel... 28 - 30 Cambria Steel...... ’ 41%- 42% 
comotive, com.... 36 - 37% Lake Sup. Corp.... 28 - 297 
L co motive, pref.......... 10714 Crucible Steel, com. 10%- 11% 


En. & St., com. 1434- 1534 Crucible Steel, pref. 82 - 84% 

_ The Studebaker Corporation has issued $8,000,000 

> per cent. notes. The issue is underwritten by Gold- 
an. Sachs & Co., Lehmann Bros. and Kleinwort Sons 

& Co. of London, Vice-president Studebaker says: 
‘he company’s earnings for 1911, applicable to inter- 
| charges, exceeded $2,500,000. The proceeds will be 
ised toward liquidating the com anys floating debt. 
_ as no other funded debt.” The underwriters are 
fering the notes at 98 and interest. 
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Dividends Declared 


The Otis Elevator Company, regular quarterly, 15 
per cent. on the preferred stock, and 1 per cent. on the 
common, both payable April 15. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 
regular quarterly, 134 per cent. on the preferred and 14 
per cent. on the common stock, both payable March 30. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company, regular quar- 
terly, I% per cent. (37%4c.) per share on the preferred 
and 2 per cent. (50c.) per share on the common stock, 
both “payable April 5. 

The M. Rumely Company, $2.34 a share for four 
months on the preferred stock, representing an initial 
quarterly disbursement of 134 per cent. and a dividend 
An on extra month since the stock was issued, payable 
April 1. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, quar- 
terly, 134 per cent., payable April 1. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, regularly quar- 
a) 1% per cent. and an extra of 1 per cent., payable 
April 1. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, regular 
quarterly, 1% per cent. each on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks, payable March 23. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, regular 
quarterly, 2% per cent., an extra of 1% per cent. and a 
special of 1 per cent., payable April ro. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company, regular quar- 
terly, 3 per cent. on the common and 3 per cent. on the 
preferred stocks, payable April 1. 

The Brier Hill Steel Company, initial dividend of 1314 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 1. 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, quar- 
terly, 24% per cent., payable April ro. 


Personal 


Frank F. Gallaher, now superintendent of the New 


“York Shipbuilding Company, will take charge April 1 of . 


the plant of the Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Company 
at Niles, Ohio, as general superintendent, and will have 
exclusive charge of all plant operations. Besides making 
its patented water-cooled open-hearth furnace doors, 
frames and ports, the Knox Company is now in a posi- 
tion to quote on annealing boxes and galvanizing kettles 
of all descriptions, as well as general pressed and welded 
work. 

Henry M. Wilson, formerly in the sales department 
of the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been appointed district sales agent, 
with headquarters in the Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John C. Schmidt, president of the Standard Chain Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has sailed for Europe, to be gone about 
four months. 

E. A. Wilson has resigned as manager of the Ohio 
File Renewing Company to become manager of the metal 
lath department of the Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

George A. Claypool, assistant sales manager of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has gone on a trip to the Bermudas and Panama. 

James A. Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has gone to 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Peter Kirkevaag, who has been employed by the Wil- 
liam Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for 27 years as 
draftsman and mechanical engineer, has resigned. 

W. W. Burritt has been appointed sales manager for 
the Asbestos Protected: Metal Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
This company manufactures asbestos covered roofing and 
siding. 

H. R: Setz, hitherto chief engineer for the Struthers- 

Wells Company, Warren, Pa., eee been appointed chief 
engineer of the Otto Gas Engitie Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
He has been identified with several American and Euro- 
pean gas and oil engine factories and will give his special 
attention to the further development of Otto-Diesel en- 
gines. 
_ Dr. Wilhelm Schumacher, one of the directors of the 
General Briquetting Company, a Broad street, New York, 
and also of the Allgemeine B Gesellschaft, 
Berlin, Germany, is in New York, and will make a tour of 
inspection of blast furnace plants in the interest of the 
briquetting of flue-dust. 
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F. H. Forman, who went to Los Angeles, Cal., some 
months ago to represent the Pittsburgh Steel Company in 
the selling of wire and wire nails, and also to benefit his 
health, has returned to Pittsburgh greatly improved, and 
has accepted the position of assistant general manager of 
sales of the same company with headquarters in the Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

Charles J. Mesta, vice-president of the Mesta Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh, has resigned to become presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hubbard Steel Foundry 
Company, East Chicago, Ind. The vacancy in the Mesta 
Machine Company has not yet been filled. 

H. P. Bope, vice-president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is in Mexico on_ business. 

J. C. Frank, for 12 years purchasing agent of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company, Barberton, Ohio, has resigned to 
become manager of the commercial end of the farms of 
O. C. Barber in that vicinity. He has been succeeded as 
purchasing agent by W. T. Shaler, who has been connected 
with the engineering department of the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company for some years. 

Following the resignation of Samuel Siddall as vice- 
president and treasurer of the Garry Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Niles, Ohio, J. Charles Wicks, formerly secretary 
and manager of sales, was elected president and manager 
of sales. George C. Johnson, formerly assistant manager 
of sales, was made secretary, and H. G. Long, formerly 
auditor of the company, was made treasurer. 

W. M. Carpenter, formerly connected with the Marion 
Malleable Iron Works, Marion, Ind., has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Kuebler Foundries, Inc., Easton, Pa. 


Obituary 
: John D. Culbertson 


John Dickey Culbertson died at his home in Sewickley, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh, March 13, of pneumonia, after a 
short illness. He was 67 years .of age, having been 
born in Wheeling, W. Va., in 1845. He began his business 
career in 1865 with Dewey, Vance & Co., Wheeling, manu- 





JOHN D. CULBERTSON 


facturers of iron cut nails. He was with that firm until 
it was reorganized as the Riverside Iron Works, when he 
was made treasurer, and remained in that position until 
the company was absorbed by the National Tube Company, 
about 1899. Becoming vice-president and treasurer of the 
tube company, he held that position until the time of his 
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death. His knowledge of the business, coupled with 
application to his work, made him conspicuous in 
facturing circles of the country. He established 
at Sewickley in 1901, when the National Tubx 


moved its principal offices to Pittsburgh. He w lirec- 
tor of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh anc Ie 
a director of the Electric Power & Mfg. Company Spar 
tansburg, S. C. He was a deeply religious man ani ¢, 
an active interest in philanthropic movements. | leaves 


a widow and two sons, John D., Jr., and T. W. Cu 


Pror. Henry W. SPANGLER, Whitney prof; 
dynamical engineering at the University of Penns . 
Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home in that city March 17 
aged 54 years. He had been. in ill health: for more thay 
two years. He was born in Carlisle, Pa. was orad. 
uated from the United States Naval Academy in 18-8 
and after three years’ naval service became attached i 
the University of Pennsylvania. To Professor Spangler 
is largely due the high standard of excellence which 
the mechanical and electrical engineering departments of 
the university have attained. He was a member of man, 
organizations and the author of a num 
ber of standard works, among them one on “Valve Gears.” 
which has run through two editions; another on “Notes 
on Thermodynamics,” four editions; “Elements of Steam 
Engineering,’ two editions, and _ the 


scientific 


co-author of 


“Graphics.” 


Rear ApMIRAL GEORGE WALLACE MELVILLE, famous as 
an inventor, scientist and Arctic explorer, died in Phila 
delphia, Pa., March 17, of paralysis, aged 72 years. He 
retired from the navy in 1903. He served through the 
civil war, and was then sent out to various stations and 
navy yards. He volunteered for Arctic exploration, and 
distinguished himself with De Long’s expedition in 1870, 
and as the rescuer of Greely’s expedition five years later. 
He became engineer in chief of the navy in 1887, and was 
reappointed successively until his retirement. During 
this long period of service he was the supervisor of all 
the ships that were built, in number 120, representing 
700,c00 hp. His greatest success as a naval constructor was 
probably the triple-screw fliers, the Columbia and _ the 
Minneapolis. 


A cablegram from its London office to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company announces the sudden death of Roser 
Ovpp, at Kiel, Germany. He was foreman of machine 
shop No. 2, and was one of the company’s most skilled 
mechanics. He was sent to Europe six months ago to 
superintend the installation of 48 four-in. guns on the 
12 destroyers being built for the Argentine Republic in 
shipyards in England, France and Germany. The guns 
are being manufactured at the Bethlehem Steel Company's 
plant. 


A. N. Verprn, Cincinnati, Ohio, president.,of the Ver- 
din, Kappes & Verdin Company, died March 17, after a 
long illness, aged 62 years. He was born in Cincinnati, 
and at an early age entered the shop of his father, who 
acquired a reputation as a town clock builder. The son 
was known throughout the country as a mechanical engi- 
neer of unusual ability. His patented time lock for safes 
and vaults is familiar to builders of that class of équip- 
ment all over the world. In 1904 he established the ma- 
chine and metal working shop of the company of which he 
was president at the time of his death. He, leaves a widow, 
two sons and five daughters. 


G. GENGE BROWNING, president Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home at Devon, Pa., March 
7, after a brief illness, aged 59 years. He had been presi- 
dent of the company for a considerable period. 

FREDERICK K. Bonvitte, recently retired manager of the 
Crescent Nail Mills at Belleville, Ill, died last week, aged 
71 years. He was born in New York. 


Apert Gitpert, head of the A. Gilbert & Sons Foundry 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., died last week, aged 65 years. 
He was born in Kentucky. 





At Seattle, Wash., March 109, all assets of the Western 
Steel Corporation were sold to the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York for $720,000, this being the amount 
of the company’s claim for money loaned. This sale by 
the referee in bankruptcy marks the final chapter in the 
history of the corporation. 
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y . ° damental principles of construction. All the work is planned to 

\ New Technical High School be educative and creative, as well as technically imstructive. At 

—- the end of the second year if it becomes evident that the pupil 

f the Jersey City Building and Its Shop has peculiar adaptability in any given direction he may, after con- 
4eal ( 


sultation with the parent and director, be permitted to specialize 
in this particular line, so that upon graduation he may be better 
fitted for his life work. If he so chooses, he may devote as much 
as two-thirds of his time in school to his vocational work. 


/. vipment—Continuous Sessions Planned 


ent publication in The Iron Age of a list of 
is required to equip the machine shops of the 


| high school of Jersey City, N. J., directs The Shops and Their Equipment 
‘o the important enterprise that city has under The shops are all located on the first floor and what 


vide industrial training of a practical sort for might be termed the semi-basement, running around the 
er population and even for those who have _ sides of the building, and all are lighted by unusually large 
at is ordinarily regarded as the school age. It windows near the ceilings. Arc lights furnish illumination 
« that when present plans are completed no at night. On the inner side of all the rooms is a balcony 
ool system in the East will be superior to that carrying hundreds of lockers and also providing room for 
City in the matter of industrial schools which visitors. In the foundry, which is of unusual height and 
-her than mere manual training. The new technical entirely lined with white glazed tile, it is proposed to have 
which awaits but a few finishing touches and the the cores made in the balcony and lowered to the main 
n of equipment, is an addition to the high school floor by means of a small elevator. The foundry has a 
ss erected a few years ago at a cost of about flooring of brick around the sides, giving a better footing 
een ono. It stands at the corner of Newark and Palisade . to those doing small work at the benches. In the center 
on a commanding eminence from which a fine of the room will be the regulation molding floor. In 
btained of lower Jersey City and of New York. building the foundation walls provision was made for a 
New York’s tall buildings the great high school regulation cupola and brass furnaces. 
is conspicuous to those who look westward. It The other shops will have floors of tar concrete covered 
ise no less than 3000 pupils. with 2-in, planking, and on that an oiled hard maple floor. 
The school has its own power plant, already installed, 
ample to meet all needs, consisting of three types of 
euiding spirit in carrying out the plans of the engines—MclIntosh, Seymour & Co., Harrisburg straight 
ersey City Board of Education in industrial training is line and Curtiss turbine—all direct-connected with General 
Frank FE. Mathewson, director of the technical and in- Electric generators. In case of breakdown there are facili- 
ustrial department of the high school. Mr. Mathewson _ ties for taking current from the public service mains. All 
me from Wentworth Institute, Boston. Previously he the machinery in the shops will be operated electrically. 
was connected with the Cleveland, Ohio, Technical High C ‘idea 
School, and prior to that he helped to organize the Spring- ourses of Study 


feld, Mass., Technical High School. It is his desire to The following indicates the course of study, each aca- 
make the new school embrace the better features of all qdemie branch of which is taught in 50-minute periods. 
similar schools and have a scope larger than any. For Shop work is taught in longer periods. Pupils must give 
instance, he plans to have a continuous session from the jn the aggregate 35 hours a week to their studies: 
time the school opens in the early morning until the last , First year—English, mathematics, industrial geography 
tudent goes home at night; in other words, he wants and history, civics, elementary science, mechanical drawing 
ly evening classes which would fill in the gap between and shop work. 
day period scholars and the regular night school hours. Second year—English, industrial economics, mathemat- 
He hopes that employers will co-operate with the Board of ics, physics, applied mathematics, mechanics, mechanical 
ducation and allow their younger employees, both male drawing and shop work. 
nd female, to leave their work between 4 and 5 o’clock Third year—English chemistry, industrial economics, 
ifternoon. Such pupils would be supplied with a American history-civics, drawing and shop work (elec- 
upper at nominal cost to them in the lunch room attached _ tive). 
the school, and after devoting about two hours to in- Fourth year—Advanced mathematics or shop work; * 
truction in classes and in shop work could go to their advanced science or shop work, industrial economics, civ- 
mes and arrive in good season. ics, English, shop work and drawing (elective). 
Depertmaste of: dan Senteieed Siteal Two hundred pupils already are enrolled in the tech- 


see nical school and it is expected to have them at work in 
ihe new portion of the high school which is to be the shops this spring. When the boys are far enough 


evoted to industrial training cost about $500,000, making advanced in training it is planned to have them build at 
the entire structure represent an investment of about $1,- least some of the machines and equipment for similar 
000,000, In it is to be placed equipment costing about schools which may be established in other parts of the 


$150,000. There are in all 110 classrooms, 30 of which city, as has been done in existing trade schools. 


ire to be devoted to technical work. The walls are light 
olored glazed brick.’ Among the rooms are the following, 


Late Afternoon Classes 


) 


with -approsciemaiie saanaaanana Machine Tool Builders’ Date Fixed 
Four woodworking shops, 35 by 65 ft. The National Machine Tool Builders’ Asséciation will 
Forge shop, 30 by 60 ft. hold its annual convention at the Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic 
rounc , . . 
Ma bine’ shop “an nae ft. City, N. J., on Thursday and Friday, May 16 and 17, ac- 
EI mentary machine shop, 35 by 65 ft. ; cording to advices received from Charles E. Hildreth, 
Sour mechanical drawing rooms, 30 by 40 ft. 
‘three electrical and steam laboratories, averaging 30 by 45 ft. secretary, Worcester, Mass. 


Print shop, 35 x 35 ft. 


The Course for Boys The New York section of the American Institute of 
\ttention is entirely confined in this description to what Mining Engineers will hold a meeting on the evening of 
* being done for boys. As much is done along appro- aoe 26 = the ee ae . ee ” cs 
priate lines for girls. Of the course for boys the follow- +!fty-minth street, New York, at w — James F. 
"ig is said in a circular issued bythe Jersey City Board Kemp will present an illustrated lecture on “Iron Mines 
Educations in Swedish Lapland.” The April meeting of the section 
; ‘ ‘ will be held on the evening of April 12, at which Dr. 
«ic praeticad hy action for boys the time during the frst Carlton Ellis will deliver an illustrated lecture on “Flame- 
*o years is practically evenly divide tween shopwork and mechan- rae ‘ . 
‘ing and academic work, English, mathematics and science. less Co: mbustion, which _ S DOSES Sow attracting much 
‘he fundamental principles underlying all mechanical arts attention in the metallurgical field. 
cntical, it is essential that during this time a more or less ee te eae 


prescribed outline of instruction be required. The shop The Perkins Machine Company, Warren, Mass., shipped 


' these years follows a very general course, which includes 

rking, patternmaking, foundry practice, forging and ma- es y Can ey ay aa pee — 
vork, the use and care of tools and machines, qualities of _ pany, . 
‘s, their production and processes of preparation and their Shipment made by express of such am unusually heavy 
gether with an appreciation of and the application of fun- weight to the same buyer. 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been making some improvements and repairs to its 
plant. at Martins Ferry, Ohio, which resumed operations 
March 18, having been closed since January 1. The im- 
provements included the rebuilding of the mill engines and 
furnaces and the installing of additional boiler capacity. 
The Wheeling plant has been in operation steadily to 
nearly full capacity, but at this works additional boiler 
equipment has also been installed for the purpose of econ- 
omizing operating conditions. The two coal mines of the 
company have been equipped with electrical machinery, 
and three electric cranes have also been added to its two 
mills at Wheeling and Martins Ferry. 

The Keystone Tube Works, Inc., Connellsville, Pa., is 
installing the necessary equipment for making square 
tubing. The new department will be ready for operation 
shortly after April 1. 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Pa., builders of coal 
mining equipment, are planning an extension to their 
mining machinery department, if the town authorities 
agree to vacate an unused street adjoining the property. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio File Renewing Com- 
pany, Niles, Ohio, held last week, W. F. Thomas was 
elected president and treasurer; H. A. Hofmaster, vice- 
president, and E. A. Wilson, secretary. 

J. J. O'Connor, secretary of the Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers, has called a meeting of the 
organization to be held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
on Friday, March 22. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has posted 
notices in its shops at Wilmerding, Pa., increasing the 
working hours to 10 hours a day and five days a week. 
This is an increase of two hours a day. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has placed an order 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, for six high power electric locomotives, each 
of 1000 hp., and operating on the direct-current system 
with 1200-volt current, and has also placed contracts for 
20 special car equipments for the electric zone of this line, 
which operates both individual cars and locomotives at its 
Western terminals. Each of the locomotives included in 
this order will have a Baldwin frame. 

The Standard Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, has 
placed a contract for the building of a large machine shop 
at Butler, Pa., for which considerable equipment will be 
required. 

The plant of the Washington Tin Plate Company, 
Washington, Pa., which has been completely remodeled 
and rebuilt under plans of S. Diescher & Son, consulting 
engineers, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, was put 
in operation March 18, after being shut down for some 
months. 


What promises to be an exceedingly important prece- 
dent established by the Government, being substantially 
the fixing of prices for a given industry, is the reported 
decision of the United States Circuit Court of Ohio in- 
structing the General Electric Company as to the prices at 
which it shall sell electric lamps. The order is an out- 
come of the Government’s suit for the dissolution of the 
so-called electric lamp pool, which suit simmered down 
to a determination of the validity of maintaining a resale 
price. In adjusting the suit on what appears to be a joint 
application of the Attorney General and the defendants, 
the question was left under court jurisdiction, and while 
the opportunity has not. yet presented itself for verifying 
the fact, it is reported that the court has actually fixed a 
price which is a slight reduction of the prevailing price. 


The following contractors have been awarded work in 
connection with the cut-off west of Scranton planned by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, a large 
undertaking, including, it is understood, a bridge of steel 
or reinforced concrete, 3000 ft. long: Walter H. Gahagan, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. N. Talbot, New York City; Waltz 
& Reece, Netcong, N. J.; Timothy Burke, Scranton, Pa.; 
Patricius McManus, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hyde, McFarlin, 
Burke Company, New York City; David W.. Flickurr, 
‘Roanoke, Va.; Jas. A. Hart Company, New York City; 
Reiter, Curtis & Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert Grace 
Construction Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Publication 
National Iron and Steel, Coal and Coke Blu- Book 

directory of firms, corporations and ind iui 
gaged in the production of iron and ste.) coal a 
coke, in the United States, Canada and \|, site: a 
plants or mines operated, their location. actigting 
equipment, etc. Cloth; pages, 1196. R.L. Polk & Co, 
1331 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Price. $1 
This is the fourth edition’ of a book which has heen 


found of much value by consumers of iron, steel. coal and 
coke. The publishers state that all the information giver 
is gathered from original sources for the purpose of mak. 
ing it authentic. They have aimed to give a correc 
though brief, resume of data for each individual copart. 
nership or corporation engaged in the branches of industry 
covered. The names of the works and furnaces ' 


: f large 
companies are given in such a manner that cross refer. 
ences indicate where the details are to be found. Th 


scheme of the work, in addition to giving details regarding 
each iron or steel plant, includes the grouping of tee. 
facturers according to the general character of their output, 
such as Bessemer steel works, crucible steel works, open. 
hearth steel works, steel casting works, blast furnaces. 
merchant bar mills, plate mills, rail mills, sheet mills, skelp 
mills, tin and terne plate mills, structural steel mills and 
malleable casting works. In addition to officers, the names 
of purchasing and sales agents are given. A feature of 
the publication is a general business directory of the lead- 
ing firms engaged in the manufacture and sale of goods 
pertaining to the allied trades of iron, steel, coal and coke. 
classified with reference to, business, the names being 
arranged under each heading alphabetically by post offices 


No Renewal of Canadian Steel Bounties 


Toronto, March 15, 1912.—The budget speech of the 
Canadian Finance Minister, delivered on Wednesday, con- 
tained no announcements of changes in duties or steel 
bounty renewal. The minister said that there had been 
many requests for changes and he admitted that much 
could be said in their favor, but that he considered there 
was no case of. urgency and all tariff questions could well 
remain in abeyance until the Tariff Commission had made 
investigations. There was much disappointment at the ab- 
sence of provisions for renewing the bounties. It is im- 
probable that they will ever be restored, for the feeling of 
the farming population against them is very strong. 

It is probable that any assistance the steel industry of 
Canada may receive when action is taken upon the Tariff 
Commissicn’s report will be in the form of a new ar- 
rangement of customs duties, for it would be’ unpopular 
and would seem reactionary to return to the bounty plan 


The Zanesville plant of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, which contains six hot sheet 
mills, has been started up in the manufacture of terne 
plate, using as a base American ingot iron, which is 
produced at Middletown and shipped to Zanesville. Con- 
siderable new equipment has been installed in the Zanes- 
ville plant, consisting of pickling and tinning machinery, 
three stands of cold rolls, shears, etc. The plant had been 
idle for about three months. 


The initial steel plant to be built by the Brier Hill 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, will contain eight 
75-ton open-hearth furnaces, which’ will give the com- 
pany a daily output of about 1200 tons of steel ingots. 
The plant will be laid out to accommodate six more fur- 
naces, as it is the company’s intention to reach a daily 
capacity of 2000 tons.. The plans are now being prepared 
by Julian Kennedy, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh. 


The wages of puddlers in mills governed by the 
Amalgamated Association scale will be on the basts 0! 
$5.37% a ton for March and April, being a reduction 0! 
12% cents a ton over prices for puddling paid in Jan- . 
uary and February. The regular bi-monthly settlement 
of the puddling scale was made in Youngstown, Ohio, last 
week and the card rate for bar iron sales was reduced 
from 1.20 cents to 1.15 cents, which carried the wase 
reduction as stated. 
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The American Radiator Company 
Report for Year Ended January 31, 1912 


-enth annual report of-the American Radiator 
vering the year ended January 31, 1912, pre- 
lowing income account, as compared with the 


1911-12. 1910-11. 
oo 508 wa ale, area ee $1,312,052.49 $1,772,517.43* 
lends 6940s cena ~- 210,000.00 210,000.00 


vo 1shee ee $1,102,052.49  $1,562,517.43 
nds... s+.0ea nena 615,000.00 569,000.00 
$993,517.43 
4,5 26,649.96 


$5,520,167.39 


peg oes baw ae een $487,052.49 
SB. so uve ow ema ge einen 5,520,167.39 


lus: .. 2 fkas necuenwan $6,007 ,219.88- 
$575,000 from the sale of common stock to stockholders. 


ance sheet as of January 31 presents the follow- 
ison: 


Assets. 
1911-12. 1910-11. 
nts, machinery, patents, 


irr ee ie $9,837,761.80 $8,693,179.94 

y YORT. .ideteseehact 161,597.38 1,344,581.86 

s 0005 2a gama ta $9,999,359.18 $10,037,761.80 
iON. . «0s ake samme Peer 300,000.00 200,000.00 


vicvkalat hoe $9,699,359.18 $9,837,761.80 


o ceee taut a eeenaes $1,607,120.79 $1,115,058.47 

thle .s.<s2<s¢anen Cee 286,971.54 111,395.81 

ervable. o:os« seen eMas 2,401,603.54 1,911,725.68 
|, supplies and finished 

0 04 wae bh eee 1,490,576.83 2,030,270.43 

SNetS ... sivas eeBehishe's $5,786,272.70 


fat bokecada $15,485,631.88  $15,006,212.19 


$5,168,450.39 


Liabilities. 


ke, preverre@si.sekskevee? $3,000,000.00 $3,000.000.00 

, COMM e calcvnxee takes 6,150,000.00 6,150,000.00 

ts and bills payable.......... 328,412.00 336,044.80 

B ccccces 4.46/00 nnRe 6,007,219.88 5,520,167.39 

Total liabilities. .<s<secaeh¥eaee $15,485,631.88 $15,006,212.19 

From the accompanying remarks of President Clarence 
\Voolley the following extracts are taken: 


r many years after the organization of the company 
idends were paid on the common stock, the holders 
f approving of the policy of conservation until such 
s the profits thus reserved would enable the company 
e placed in a strong financial, position. The board of 
s at it last meeting, believing the time had arrived 
moderate portion of the reserved profits could be 
ted to the holders of the common stock, without 
udice to the maintenance of existing financial policies, 
| a 10 per cent dividend payable in the common 

{ the company March 30 next. 
year just closed has been one of moderate busi- 
lepression, but the number of new buildings con- 
ted throughout the country during 1911 was greater 
the preceding year. Due to this condition a larger 
of new business was available for this line of 

mihen 

iring the year the company has continued to make 
rogress in the refinement of manufacturing methods, and 
‘the further enlargement of producing capacity. Signal 


progress has again been made in the improvement of sell- . 


nd distributing methods. The efficiency of material 
‘tly and individual effort has been enhanced. 
ie European business of the company continues to 
"he German company has had a successful year. 
‘me of business and the net profits were in excess 
the preceding year. It has two factories, one at 
cnebeck on the River Elbe, to supply the eastern 
that country, and one at Neuss on the River 
‘ne western section. The latter plant was enlarged 
the year. The French company, with its plant at 
as increased the volume of business and profits 
ne the past year. The English company has likewise 
need a year of growth in volume and in net profits. 
Jed a substantial increase in producing capacity 
cnlargement of the works at Hull, from which 
cellent shipping facilities are available for the 
' serves in Great Britain, The Netherlands, Scandi- 
~outh America, Africa and the Orient. The Italian 
ompas with its plant at Brescia, which was completed 
‘“' Scar, is in suecessful operation. Consistent earnings 
en realized during the year. The outlook for 
in Italy is gratifying. During the year a company 


was organized in Austria and contracts let for the con- 
struction of a factory at Wiener-Neustadt, 30 miles from 
Vienna. * This. factory will be ready for operation early 
in 1913. 

The general management of the European companies 
is conducted from an executive office in Paris, where a 
new building is being constructed to serve as headquarters 
for the French company and as general offices for’ the 
officials of the several companies in Europe. This build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy during the coming summer. 
The European companies are owned in total by this com- 
pany. The original investment only is included in the real 
estate and plant item in the financial statement herewith 
presented. No dividends have been declared by these 
companies, the profits having been utilized for extensions 
to their business. Such income therefore is not included 
in the balance. sheet of this company. 


The Bridge Builders’ Society 

The regular monthly meeting of the Bridge Builders’ 
Sotiety was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 
7 and 8 C. D. Marshall of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company presided and George E. Gifford of the 
Jope-Gifford Company was secretary. 

The attendance was large and matters of considerable 
interest to the members were discussed. Chief of these is 
the question of the open lettings of contracts which the 
society is trying to accomplish. Government and municipal 
work is placed by opén lettings, but this is not the case 
with bridge and other work, on which lower prices are 
often made on the solicitation of the builder or architect 
after the regular bids have been submitted. 

The society has prepared a standard specification for 
bridge work which has been sent, to all the members for 
approval through a committee, and it will likely be for- 
mally adopted at the next meeting. It has also taken up 
safety work and has recommended the placing of cages 
over gear and flywheels, goggles for men working on 
emery wheels and compulsory insurance, such as is in 
force in laws of Ohio and other States. 

The members of this society are as follows: New 
England Structural Company, Boston, Mass.; Lackawanna 
Bridge Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, Ill.; Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steel- 
ton, Pa.; Phoenix Pridge Company, Phoenixville, Pa.; 
Louis F. Shoemaker Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Works, Roanoke, Va.; McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company, Pittsburgh; Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh; King Bridge Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh; Toledo 
Bridge Construction Company, Toledo, Ohio; Boston 
Bridge Works, Boston, Mass.; Worden-Allen Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Levering & Garrigues Company, New 
York City; Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh ; 
Noelke-Richards Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; River- 
side Bridge Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio; Cambria Steel 
Company, Johnstown, Pa.; Minnesota Steel & Machinery 
Company, Minneapolis,. Minn.; Kansas Structural Steel 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Wisconsin Pridge & Iron 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. D. Marshall, McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany, is president; J. V. W. Reynders, vice-president 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, is vice-president; George E. 
Gifford, Jope-Gifford Company, is secretary, and Harry 
Fuller, chief engineer King Bridge Company, is treasurer. 
The next meeting of the society will be held in New York 
City April 11 and 12. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has issued orders in the 
past 30 days for the construction of 94 locomotives at its 
Juniata Shops, against its 1912 programme. The latest 
orders came out last week, when 52 were listed, which 
are divided among passenger, freight and shifting engines. 
It has also ordered the construction of 35 all-steel cattle 
cars at Altoona. These are to be of new design, and will 
be for use on the lines west of Pittsburgh. 

The Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, Mass., 
has received the contract from the Atlanta Steeh Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., for a continuous billet’ mill to make small 
billets, different sizes of merchant bars, sheet ‘bars and 
plow steel of different widths and thicknesses. 
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The Machinery Markets 


In nearly all sections of the country the machinery trade is feeling a hesitancy on the part of 


Prospective 

buyers to place orders. That economies are being practiced is further shown by the good demand there }- 
- « . ilds 
been for second hand machines. At the same time general conditions appear to warrant greater activity 
- - . . « 7 ° f ) 

than exists and the trade is hopeful. Uncertainty of action and the tendency to proceed slowly seem to jy 


inspired by threatened labor troubles in the coal fields and to some extent by the political situation. In Noy 
York there has been a little fairly good business in the last week, but for the most part demands were scattered 
and did not involve big figures. A little betterment in small sales is noted in Philadelphia, with hesitancy jy 
closing on big propositions. New England is optimistic because of a general improvement. Inquiries haye bee, 
fairly active in Chicago although closing is done cautiously, many of the sales being for second hand 
Cleveland activity has been largely confined to single tools with some improvement in business. 


tools 
A hopeful 
feeling pervades Cincinnati and the export business keeps up well. Detroit has had demand for small tools from 
the automobile industry and a fairly good call for second hand tools. St. Louis conditions are generally quiet 
Unseasonable weather is the cause of irregular business in the South, although inquiries are plentiftil. Texas 
had a good call for equipment for the oil fields. The Pacific coast has received its best demands from the 
lumber industry and the canneries of Oregon. Mexico is practically out of the market because of her political 
troubles. 


New York Plans cre being prepared for a water supply system 

: at Sodus, N. Y., which will include a pumping plant and 

New York, March 20, 1912. distribution reservoir; also several miles of pipe fine 

The greater part of the buying in the New York ma-_ H. C. Kittredge, German Insurance Building, Roches 
chinery market in the last week continued to be of a_ ter, N. Y., is the engineer in charge. 

scattered character with few sales notable for size. The American Knife Company, Baldwinsville, N. \ 


Some of the good news of the week is that orders have has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 
been practically placed on a portion of the large list of and will engage in the manufacture of knives, edged 
machine tools required by the Jersey City Technical tools, etc. The incorporators are A. J. Tooley, Bald 
High School; that a fair sized group of machine tools winsville; J. H. Mather, Syracuse, and J. H. Nichols, 
was purchased by the National Foundry Company of Greenfield, Mass. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., and some orders have been placed by The Central New York Engineering & Equipment 
the International Typesetting Machine Company, Company, Geneva, N. Y., has been incorporated by J 
Brooklyn, for its temporary shops. There also came to H. Sharpe, Geneva, and F. and M. H. Bowers, Penn 
light plans for establishing a few new manufacturing Yan, N. Y., to manufacture electrical and mechanical en 
plants in and near New York. As a whole the week gines. A plant will be arranged for. The capital stock 
has been a quiet one as regards sales of machine tools, of the company is $100,000. 


and the extent to which economy is being pursued is Plans are being completed by the A. L. Swett Iron 
indicated by a strong demand for second hand tools. Works, Medina, N. Y., for the erection of a new foun 
Price cutting with the granting of other concessions is dry building having about 35.000 sq. ft. of floor space 
a cause of more or less dissatisfaction in the trade. Out- Traveling and jib cranes will be installed; also a 64-in 


door equipment is in rather good demand because of the cupola, new core ovens and equipment. Later the com 


big undertakings which contractors have on hand. pany contemplates erecting a new building for tumbling 
Dealers in sugar making machinery are commencing to purposes, for which new equipment will be provided, in- 
receive the usual spring call for their products. Despite cluding sand blast and exhaust system. 

the good prospects of the first of the year there is not The Clark Paper & Paper Pulp Mfg. Company, 8 
a satisfactory amount of replacement by the railroads ijjJs> street, Rochester, N. Y., is having plans prepared 
whose purchasing agents continue to deliberate long for a factory and warehouse which it will erect and 
before placing business. March so far is behind the equip this spring. 

same period of a year ago. The failure of Wyckoff, The Jefferson Company, Watertown, N. Y. has been 
Church & Partridge, Inc., manufacturers of and dealers incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and will 
in automobiles, was a disappointment to the trade not  pyjid a plant for the manufacture of paper, paper pulp, 
only because it removed a customer, at least temporar- ¢¢¢ P.M. Anderson. G. C. Sherman, G. W. Knowlton 
ily from the field, but it caused the cancellation of or- and F. L. Carlisle of Watertown are the incorporators. 
ders already placed and on which delivery was about to The Quaint Art Furniture Company, Syracuse, N 


be made. Vis ws d base- 

hi ‘ ot ‘ . 1s having plans prepared for a three story and base 
ate phe ete te ec eee ee ment factory building 100 x 300 ft., fireproof construc 
ae’ —) vie 8° ows tion, which it will build this summer. 


ter, N. J., is rapidly nearing completion and will soon iia . : leted 
’ , ‘ E ; 4 nplete 
be ready for its equipment. A complete line of flaxseed The Niagara I alls Linen Company —_ tase ond 
working machinery will be required, together with Plans for a factory building to be erected at Ja 


; : 2 ; i i i i i looms. 
power plant and conveying machinery. It is understood Jefferson streets, which it will equip with too loo 


: er : its dis- 
that purchases are now being made. The company isa __,, /he Kendall Refining Company = ade yh ther 
Minnesota corporation and operates mills at Minneap- ttibuting plant, Rapin avenue and the Erie i 
olis and Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, a one-story brick compounding and storag 

The Paper Working Machines Company, 59 West Puilding. ; : -wy 
Tenth street, New York, has leased a part of the old The American Tool Handle Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Chrome Steel Works, Kent avenue and Hooper street, as been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 ~ 
Brooklyn. After some alterations, including the instal- Will establish a plant for the manufacture of wireboune 
lation of a 100-hp. steam plant, the company will move tool handles. The incorporators are Edward J. an 
its equipment from New York. George C. Renkenberger and Edward L. Jung. | Chi- 
A new plant for the Tide Water Paper Mill Com- The Swiss Magneto Company, now located ens 
pany at the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, is practically cago, has arranged to move its plant to Buffalo, an Siew 
completed and the installation of machinery has begun. been incorporated under the laws of the State of } ns 
The company will manufacture about 100 tons of news- York with a capital stock of $250,000. The ere 
paper per day and its output will begin this spring. ere B. H. Phillips and E. C. Schlenker, Buffalo, an si: 
The Federal Sugar Refining Company, Yonkers, S. Martin, Dunkirk, N. Y., who will be the vice-pr 
N. Y., has let a contract to Lynch & Larkin of that city dent and sales manager of the company. . 
for the erection of a one-story brick and steel addition, The Western New York Water Company, Buffalo. 
60 x 100 it., to be made to its plant, to cost $30,000. which is building a new pumping station and rae 
M. Welte & Sons, Inc., has been incorporated at plant at Niagara Falls, has decided to equip the pant 
Freeport, N. Y., with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by A. with electrically driven pumps of the latest type instead 
W. Varian, F. N. Gilbert and F. W. Jackson, New York of installing the pumps from the old pumping station * 
City. A plant is to be established for the manufacture was first intended. Cam 
of musical instruments. The Linde Air Products Company, Buffalo, has com 
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lans for an addition to be made to its plant on 
er and Grote streets, 62 x 82 ft., of brick and 
t instruction, 

Buffalo Sled Company has let a contract for the 
iction of a new factory building, 65 x 300 ft., 
tories and basement, to be added to its plant at 
ronawanda to the Durolithic Company, 460 Elli- 
uare, Buffalo, N. Y. The building will be of con- 
id steel construction, 


New England 


Boston, Mass., March 19, 1912. 


iachine tool builders report an increasing busi- 
| orders booked by the dealers reflect this con- 
The reports from the automobile manufactur- 
nost encouraging, the season’s promise being a 
ss at least as good as last vear, and probably bet- 
ecially with the makers of trucks. 


\n improvement in business is noted pretty gen- 
No doubt exists that the last fortnight has 
change. This is true in a great many lines of 
ness. The large machine tool plants have felt 
he difference. Business is certainly better than it 
. year ago. Manufacturers do not look for any 
ediate unusual gain on their order books, but they 
see a beginning of the end of the dull times. Inquiry 
of representative houses’ in all lines of metal 

icts indicate that such is the case. 


Che Becker Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., has plans prepared for an addition to its shops 
h will give 25,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space. 
\ new power plant is in process of erection, which 
will develop 500 kw. The company finds business 
ving, last month being the largest in three years. 
rk on the shop addition will not begin before the 
ist of the year. 


\ 


The Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., will 
erect an additional factory building, 70 x 193 ft., four 
tories, of reinforced concrete. 

The New Britain @fachine Company, New Britain, 
Conn., will largely increase its plant. The one-story 

ilding, 56 x 140 ft., erected last fall, will be raised 

stories and an entirely new building will be con- 

icted, 56 x 160 ft. and four stories. In addition a 

tory building, 36 x 86 ft., will be provided :for 
torage. 

it is announced in Pawtucket, R. I., that Edwin A. 
smith, Providence, has purchased the Pawtucket Foun- 
iry Company’s property and will occupy it as the 
( was. Horse Shoe Company, to manufacture 
rseshoes. 

_ the Fowler Nail Company, Seymour, Conn., is 
planning to extend its manufacturing facilities this sea- 
son by the addition of new machinery. The company’s 
business has been exceptionally good, requiring that 
the plant operate until 9 o’clock at night. 

[he Veeder Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., is 
increasing its manufacturing capacity about 100 per 
cent. A new building is about completed and ma- 
chinery is being purchased. 

[he Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. has let the contract for the new factory building 
which will be erected at East Springfield, Mass. The 
structure, the first of a group, will be 80 x 508 ft., four 
stories It is understood that it will be devoted to 
e manufacture of automobile bodies. 


. \dditions to general manufacturing plants in New 
Eng and include, the following: Hemenway & Bartlett 
ilk Company, Watertown, Conn., addition 40 x 8o ft. 
‘wo stories and an office building. Henry Weyand 
‘ompany, Inc., Waterbury, Conn., addition, 40 x 8o ft. 
and three stories and other improvements. 
"he business of the Union Caliper Company, 
br Mass., has been reorganized. Hartley R. 
ava ker and Harold R. Walker have bought one-half 
‘terest in the business from Miss Nettie D. Johnson. 
“. l. Ellis is the president and superintendent, Hart- 
) Walker, treasurer, and Harold R. Walker, sec- 
“tary and clerk, The company manufactures calipers 
ind other machinists’ tools. The business was orig- 
“ly located in Fitchburg and was moved to Orange 
“At ago, since which time it has prospered. : 
‘he Sessions Foundry Company, Bristol, Conn., 
sc plant was damaged by fire March 15, states that 
“ss was confined to the smaller of its pattern stor- 
uldings and only a small part of its patterns were 
‘toyed. The plant will continue in operation with- 
“iterruption and the building will be replaced im- 
‘ately with a larger and fireproof structure. 


Urange, 


ey R 
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Philadelphia 


PHILapeLpuia, Pa,, March 19, 1912. 


A spotty betterment in the demand for some of the 
smaller machine tools: has been noted but a hesitancy 
is apparent in the closing of any large or important 
contracts. Expected lists for several moderate general 
equipment requirements, previously noted, have not 
yet developed, although it is understood that some 
quiet buying has already been done by several concerns 
which are making additions to their plants. The local 
locomotive builder has taken on considerable new 
business since the first of the month, and is now 
$3,000,000 better off in volume of orders than on Jan- 
uary I. Considerable business in electric traveling 
cranes is still under negotiation. New requirements 
from the local railroads continue light. 

The probability of a coal miners’ strike is retarding 
business in the coal fields and also causing some hesi- 
tancy in the conduct of general business. 


Somewhat better buying of equipment on the part 
of the railroads some time ago is now being felt by 
the steel casting plants which are more actively en- 
gaged. Gray iron foundries, however, report little 
change in operating conditions. 

The second-hand machinery and equipment market 
has not been very active, although betterment is re- 
ported in some lines. There is a fair demand for 
general power equipment. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has had inquiries out for 
one or two 25-ton gantry cranes for delivery at Roches 
ter, N. Y. 

An Eastern manufacturer is inquiring for a 10 to 
15-kw. direct connected unit, 125 volts, either Westing- 
house or General Electric preferred generator. Full 
patticulars as to price, condition and where it can be 
inspected are asked. Address Box 306, care The [ron 
Age, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The A. H. Fox Gun Company was adjudged a bank- 
rupt in the United States District Court in this city last 
week, Spencer K. Lewis, who was appointed receiver, 
states that at this time it is undecided as to whether 
the plant will be continued in operation or not. 

The Atlantic Radiator Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has closed its foundry temporarily to enable it to make 
repairs, extensive improvements and enlargements to 
its buildings and equipment. Bids are being taken for 
a core room, 60 x 8o ft., with necessary equipment, a 
new testing plant and an electric elevator for the 
cupola. The company also contemplates the erection 
of a tramway or industrial railway to connect its 
various departments. 

The Easton Tool & Machine Company, Easton, Pa., 
has acquired an adjoining building, two stories, 25 x 200 
ft., which it will use for storage and warehouse pur- 
poses. This will enable it to use more floor space in 
its present plant for manufacturing purposes, for which 
it is proposed to purchase an 18-in. lathe and additional 
grinding machinery. The intended improvements will 
increase the capacity of the plant fully 50 per cent. 
This company has been quite busy, particularly in its 
pattern and special-tool departments. It reports a very 
good export trade in sectional jaw and other types of 
vises. 

The Link Machinery Company, Williamsport, Pa., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, advises that 
it is not its intention to rebuild the plant. 

The H. A. May Foundry Company, Thirtieth and 
Chestnut streets, recently incorporated under Pennsyl- 
vania laws, with a capital stock of $50,000, has taken 
over the business of H. A. May, trading as the Empire 
Foundry Company. H. A. May is president; M. F. 
Carr, vice-president, and W. A. Pees, secretary and 
treasurer. Some betterment in the plant is under con- 
sideration, but nothing definite has yet been decided 
upon. ; 

The Howard Iron & Tool Company, Howard, Pa., 
advises that it will-not, as has been reported, remove 
its plant to Williamsport at this time. 

The Atlas Ball Company has: been incorporated 
under Pennsylvania laws with a nominal capital stock 
of $10,000. The company, which some time ago re- 
moved from Merchantville, N. J., to this city, has been 
operating under a New Jersey charter. Otto W, 
Schaum is president; P. J. Heller, vice-president, and 
O. B. Fletcher, secretary-treasurer. The concern will 
ultimately increase its manufacturing facilities to a 
large extent. 

Ballinger & Perott, engineers, are taking estimates 
for a two-story addition, to be erected for the Ester- 
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brook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. The building will 
be of slow-burning construction type, 40 x 8o ft. 

The Edward Renneburg & Sons Company, Balti- 
more, Md., machine and boiler maker, has purchased 
the plant formerly operated by George H. Chipmen, 
on Boston street, in that city, and will use it in con- 
junction with its plant on Aliceanna street. 

Bureau Brothers have sold their bronze foundry 
plant at Twenty-first street and Allegheny avenue, and 
are having plans prepared for a new plant, including 
foundry, office and other buildings, to be erected at 
Twenty-third and Westmoreland streets. The buildings 
will be much larger than those formerly occupied, and 
will be equipped with modern foundry appliances. 

The William Cramp Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany is considering the erection of a large addition to 
its present machine shop. Details as to the proposed 
improvement are not available at the time. 

The Maryland Mold & Foundry Company, Cumber- 
land, Maryland, has been incorporated and has taken 
over the business of the Potomac Mold & Machine 
Company and the Maryland Foundry Company. The 
equipment of the former concern has been removed 
to the plant of the latter. The company makes all 
kinds of gray iron castings. It also makes a specialty 
of glass house molds, rough finished or in special 
blanks. I. W. Holmes is president and H. W. Fielding, 
treasurer and manager of the new corporation. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has taken orders 
for 130 locomotives of various types since the first of 
the month. During the past week orders were booked 
for 70 engines for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 
five for the Great Western, six for the Norfolk & West- 
ern and four for the Louisiana & Arkansas. Ten are 
also to be built for the Western Maryland. The plant 
is still operating on a very restricted basis, employing 
about 7500 men, but this force will probably be in- 
creased as the new work comes from the drafting room, 
which will be in about one month. The company now 
has orders on its books to the value of $3,000,000 more 
than at the first of the year. A number of good in- 
quiries are being figured on and further business is in 
sight. It is proceeding with plans for its new shops 
in the vicinity of Chicago, but will probably not be 
ready to make any equipment purchases until next fall. 


The Mokton Planing Mill Company, Mohton, Pa., 


has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 
operate a planing mill. The company is having plans 
prepared for the erection of a factory building and is 
now in the market for quotations on necessary equip- 
ment. The incorporators are William E. Fisher, John 
W. Spangyer and John B. Stevens. 

Binder Bros., Emaus, Pa., will erect a shoe factory 
on North street, that city, and are now ready to receive 
bids for its equipment. 

Callahan & Meyers, Allentown, Pa., silk manufac- 
turers, have leased premises and desire bids on the 
necessary machinery. Bids should be made at once as 
they wish to begin manufacturing as soon as possible. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILt., March 19, 1912. 


The sale of the equipment of the Sterling Vehicle 
Company, Harvey, Ill., at auction the past week con- 
tributed toward the comparative lack of sales of new 
machines. The equipment sold included 14 lathes, 
eight radial and upright drills, three milling machines, 
one planer, one boring and facing mill, two shapers, 
one Norton universal grinder, one power hammer, one 
bulldozer, and other miscellaneous machinery. A sim- 
ilar sale involving the equipment of the American 
Electric Fuse Company at Muskegon is scheduled 
for the near future. The Oshkosh Mfg. Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., is in. the market for a 14 or 16-in. 
lathe and a 40-in. open-side planer, on which pur- 
chase they desire to trade in a 24 x 24-in. x 6-ft. 
planer. General inquiry has been fairly active although 
in some cases the business is slow in closing. Among 
the separate orders noted are a 60-in. heavy pattern 
radial drill, five vertical turret lathes, placed on five 
different orders, and several small tools for railroad 
service. It is understood that the buying of tools 
on the Wabash list has not yet been completed. 

A. J. Geary, Chicago, has let the contract for the 
erection of a one-story brick shop 40x90 ft., at 9300 
Erie avenue, the cost of which is placed at $4,000. 

J. C. Brown, Chicago, has taken out a permit pro- 
viding for the erection of a one-story brick factory 
75 x 98 ft., to be located at 600 South Paulina street, 
and to cost $15,000. 

The Kersten Company, Chicago, has been organized 


with an authorized capital stock of $30,000, to many- 
facture brass goods, the incorporators being (| E. 
Kersten, Wm. A. Kersten and Francis H. Hammett. 

The Sprague Iron Works, Chicago, has been organ- 
ized, with a capital stock of $5,000, to engage in the 
manufacture of metal products by E. S. Sprague, |. T, 


Larson and J. C. Sprague. 

The Modern Stove Company, Chicago Heights, ||], 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 
by J. R. Hobrecker, Wm. Broeck and Geo. A. 
srinkman. : 

The By-Product Coke Corporation, Chicago, has 
announced the proposed erection of 40 additional Sol- 
vay coke ovens at its South Deering plant. Pickands, 
Brown & Co., Chicago, are the selling agents for this 
company. 

The Contractors’ Tools Supplies Company, Syca- 
more, Ill., has been organized to manufacture tools 
and supplies, the incorporators being Frederick B. 
Townsend, Geo. A. Peter and L. C. Shaffer. 

The Wills Mfg. Company, Mendota, IIl., has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000 by E. B. 
Wills, George Niebergall and John Bomgartner. The 
company will manufacture heaters and tanks, and 
property has been purchased upon which to erect a 
plant. : 

The Burr Foundry Company, Urbana, IIl., is pre- 
paring plans for the building of a foundry and power 
plant at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

The Black Hawk Mfg. Company, Waterloo, Jowa, 
which will do a general foundry and machinery busi- 
ness, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. E. J. Brady is president, H. B. Lichty, vice- 
president and treasurer, and G. H. Andrews, secretary. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is building an addition to its plant 
involving an expenditure of $50,000. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Ount0, March 19, 1912. 


There is a more hopeful feMing in all lines of 
business, although many manufacturers feel some- 
what apprehensive over the threatened coal miners 
strike. Should the railroads be crippled to any ee 
ciable extent, the buying of machine tools, of w ich 
many of them are in great need, will be still further 
delayed. The export business is holding up well, and 
while the South is not considered a very good market 
for machine tools, inquiries from that section are more 
numerous, although they mainly call for single tools. 

The extremely high prices asked for foundry 
coke have not seriously inconvenienced many local 
foundries, as they were nearly all covered with con- 
tracts, but there is much complaint over railroad 
delays. k 

The Ohio Knife Company, Cincinnati, whose fac- 
tory is located at Ninth and McLean avenues, 1s seek- 
ing larger quarters. The company manufactures all 
kinds of machine knives, and while no definite decision 
has been made it is generally understood that it will 
erect a building of its own if a suitable, site can be 
secured in Cincinnati. 

In order to continue the Globe Iron Works Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, as a going concern, its creditors 
and owners mutually agreed to appoint R. R. Dickey, 
a former president of the company, as receiver to, 
handle the company’s affairs. It is generally under- 
stood that the company will soon be free from its 
present difficulties. 

It is now officially denied that the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works will build a branch factory at Cin- 
cinnati, as has been currently reported. It is under- 
stood that a site farther West was desired, and that 
East Chicago, Ill, will get the new plant. 

N. Holston, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has the con- 
tract for building a sewage disposal plant, to cost ane 
$50,000. The secretary of the Public Service Board, 
Mt. Vernon, is able to give required information. — 

Work on the addition to the Wheeling Mold : 
Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., is now we 
under way. The new building will be of steel 2 
struction, 200 x 300 ft. In the list of equipment to D¢ 
installed is a large electric crane for handling heavy 
castings. : 

The Foos Gas Engine Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
has increased its capital stock from $160,000 to aon york 
Nothing has yet been given out as to any contemplate 
additions to the company’s plant. ‘ ’ 

The Clifton Pratt Company, Cincinnati, has been 


. 


recently incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to 
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ture pumps, vacuum cleaners and machinery 
‘es. Nothing is yet known as to the manu- 
« plans of the company. A. E. Clifton and 
R. Pratt are named among the principal in- 
ors. 

ditional pattern storage room and a new power 
ill be built by the Ohio Steel Foundry Com- 
ima, Ohio. The proposed additions will cost 
s1 5,000. 

M. Work Soap Company, Cincinnati, is ex- 
+o commence work soon on a large soap fac- 
St. Bernard, a Cincinnati suburb. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, March 19, 1912. 


‘usiness with the local machine tool dealers the 
ast week was only fairly active, being confined mostly 
. scattered orders for single tools. The demand for 

tools is light. Orders for the most part are 
sing from small concerns. Railroads in this terri- 
ry are making no purchases of machinery. Local 
achine tool builders generally report an improve- 
ent in conditions. Some large foreign orders. for 
utomatic screw machines have been received during 
the past two weeks. A local builder of bolt machinery 
running his plant overtime. A number of orders for 
special machines have recently been placed with a 
maker of punches and shears. One lathe manufacturer 
vho took a good volume of business during February 
that orders have not been so numerous this 
month. In handling machinery there is a good de- 
mand for small cranes and trolleys and locomotive 
ranes. No new large ore-handling plants are being 
gured on. 

lhe Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, Cleve- 
ind, Ohio, will shortly begin the erection of an addi- 
tion to its foundry to provide 25,000 sq. ft. additional 
floor space. Not much new equipment will be re- 
quired 
addition to its 
summer. 

The Loew Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has in- 
reased its capital stock from $75,000 to $400,000. The 
increase is provided to care for the growth of the 
company’s business. No plant extensions are con- 
templated. The company makes pipe threading ma- 
hines, feed-water heaters, steam specialties and other 
machinery. 

The Automatic Sprinkler Company, Akron, Ohio, 
ill build a new. plant. It will be 235 x 400 ft., one 
tory and of brick and steel construction. Plans are 
cing, prcenees by Walker & Weaks, architects, 
Cleveland, 

The Cleveland Automatic Clock Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000, to manufacture automatic clocks and auto- 
matic lighting devices. H. P. Shtipe, C. A. Bond and 
thers are the incorporators. 

The Wise-Harrold Electric Company, New Phila- 
Iphia, Ohio, which was recently incorporated with a 
pital stock of .$30,000, will establish a plant for the 
manufacture of vacuum cleaners. The company is in 
the market for a small amount of machine tool 
equipment, 

it was reported from Fremont, Ohio, that the 
lerbrand Company of that city will build a large addi- 
tion to its plant for use as a moulding room. 

[he Akron Motor Washer Company, Akron, Ohio, 
nas been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
y John Bauer and others. 

it is announced that the Zelmer Brothers Packing 
!pany, Toledo, Ohio, which has increased its capital 
‘ock trom $450,000 to $1,000,000, will double the capac- 
t its plant. 
tis announced by the Owens Bottle Machine Com- 
Yy, Toledo, Ohio, that it will build a large plant to 
‘ace the one recently burned. 

_bids will be received by the city clerk of Andover, 
‘io, March 25, for the construction of a sewage 
sposal plant in that city. 

‘1s reported from Toledo, Ohio, that the Auglaize 
_ wer Company has had plans prepared and will dur- 
/s ‘Se coming spring start work on a $500,000 hydro- 
“ctric plant with 5000 hp. capacity, to be located on 
\uglaize river near Delphos, Ohio. James S. 

of Toledo is president of the company. 

building of a new sewage disposal plant is 
onsidered by the village of Geneva, Ohio, En- 
>. F. Hewitt has made a report to the council 
mending the expenditure of $17,000 for that 
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This ,;company will also probably build an: 
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Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., March 19, 1912. 


Local machine tool dealers report an improved vol- 
ume of business the past week, but there seems to be 
some division of opinion as to whether this activity 
is only a spurt or that a continued betterment in con- 
ditions will be maintained. Some little business in 
small tools and shop equipment for the automobile 
trade has developed and further inquiry from this 
source is pending. The demand for second-hand ma- 
chinery is fairly good. Transactions in boilers, engines 
and heating apparatus have been more numerous, al- 
though the installations have been generally of the 
smaller class. Power transmission equipment is not 
in much demand. Building operations are increasing 
in volume and a large amount of work is being figured 
on at the present time. 

- The Suburban Motor Car Company, recently in- 
corporated with $500,000 capital stock, has acquired a 
tract of about 250 acres in Ecorse, a Detroit suburb, 
on which it will locate its automobile plant and estab- 
lish homes for its employees. The plans for the pro- 
posed plant call for a main building 300 x 800 ft., a 
central power and heating plant and two groups of 
buildings to be used for the manufacture of parts and 
accessories. While the buildings will not be completed 
until late in the summer, the local trade is interested 
in the new enterprise, as it will call for a very large 
amount of equipment. William A. DeSchaum of De- 
troit is vice-president and general manager. 

The Detroit Air Products Company has been in- 
corporated, ‘with $300,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
various gases, such as oxygen, etc., and appliances for 
utilizing the same. The company’s officers are Frank 
C. Benamin, Arthur H. Nichols and Ira H. Benjamin. 

The Card Lumber & Mfg. Company has been in- 
corporated, with $100,000 capital stock, by Charles W. 
Kuehl, James I. Butcher and James W. Lewis. The 
new company will manufacture boxes and wooden nov- 
elties and do a general woodworking business. 

The Triumph Mfg. Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $75,000, to manufacture 
machinery, tools, motors and motor parts. 
Guinness is the principal stockholder. 

The Kelsey Wheel Company, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile wheels, has taken out a permit for the erection 
of two one-story brick factory buildings and a brick 
dry kiln, to be erected at Hammond and Michigan 
avenues. The cost of the new buildings will total 
$40,000. 

The Lewis Construction Company has been organ- 
ized, with $5,000 capital stock, to do a general con- 
tracting business. eorge W. Lewis is the principal 
stockholder. ; 

The Winkley Mfg. Company, manufacturer of oil- 
ing devices, has begun the construction of a one-story 
addition to its factory at 866 West Warren avenue. 

The City Concrete & Coal Company is erecting a 
building to be used for shop purposes at Visger street 
and Grand boulevard. 

The Monarch Laundry Company will build at 577- 
579 Woodward avenue a two-story factory building at 
an estimated cost of $10,000. 

The city of Wyandotte, Mich., is in the market for 
a new fire engine and hose cart. John L. Sullivan, 
City Clerk, may be addressed. 

The Detroit Novelty Mfg. Company has been in- 
corporated, with $5,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
sash and doors. The incorporators are L. P. and 
G. L. Dierick and Clarence Burger. 

The Howard G. Harris Company has been organ- 
ized, with a capital stock ef $4,000, to'do a metal pol- 
ishing business. Howard G. Harris and John Heenan 
are the principal stockholders. 

The Evart Light & Power Company, Evart, Mich., 
has been granted a franchise for the operation of a 
public service plant and will soon commence the con- 
struction of a power plant of reinforced concrete 
60 x 64 ft. The initial installment of machinery will 
be in two units, each of 400 kw. capacity. y 

The Malloch Knitting Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock, by Aurelia Malloch, Charles W. Malloch and 
others. A knitting mill will be equipped. 

The American Laundry Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will erect and equip a large addition to its pres- 
ent plant on ae ae eer, Eins 

The Lansing Iceless Packer ny, Lansing, 
Mich., has been organized with $30,000 capital mech 
and will equip a factory for the manufacture of a pat- 
ented iron container. Charles W. Kalder is the prin- 
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cipal stockholder. The company is being financed by 
the Lansing Chamber of Commerce. 

The city of Owosso, Mich., will donate 4o acres of 
land to the Ann Arbor Railway for.a site for new car 
shops. President Ramsey of the railroad has approved 
the matter and it is expected that work will soon be 
under way. 

The New York State Steel Company is having plans 
drawn for a power house at the company’s mines at 
Iron River, Mich. Rudolph Ericson is the engineer 
in charge. 

The Board of Commerce, Bay City, Mich., is nego- 
tiating for the removal to that city of the Duplex Coil 
Company, now located at Fond du Lac, Wis. A large 
part of the money necessary to finance the removal has 
been secured. 

The National Storage Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capital stock, and 
will at once begin the erection of two large storage 
buildings, for which elevators, etc., will be required. 
Edgar Raseman is secretary and treasurer. 

The Michigan Chemical Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Holland, Mich., with $15,000 capital stock, 
and will begin the erection of a factory for the manu- 
facture of chemicals at once. The directors are Hugh 
Bradshaw, Nicholas Hofsteen and Edward Michmes- 
sechnizen. 

H. C. Haller, Bay City, Mich., will erect a factory 
at Lansing for the manufacture of cement products. 
A company with a capital stock of $10,000, to be known 
as the Lansing Cast Stone Company, is being organ- 
ized to carry on the business. 

D. A. Stratton, Grand Rapids, Mich., will establish 
a factory for the manufacture of implement handles at 
Atlantic, Mich. 

The Albion Gas Company, Albion, Mich., will erect 
a new gas holder with a capacity of 100,000 cu. ft. and 
wilk install a considerable quantity of new machinery 
in its plant. 

The Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell, Mich., 
is having plans prepared for a new building 47 x 96 ft. 
and three stories, which it is stated will be used as a 
cooker and washer room. 

The taxpayers of Manchester, Mich., voted March 
11 to bond for $27,000 for waterworks. 

It is reported that the Michigan Wheel Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will build a large addition to its 
plant this spring. 

The National Coil Company, Lansing, Mich., has 
filed amended articles of incorporation, increasing its 
capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 

The Cheboygan Electric Light & Power Company, 
Cheboygan, proposes to expend $40,000 on improve- 
ments and betterments this year, contingent upon a 
renewal of its franchise. The proposition will be voted 
on April 1. 

The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railroad has 
announced that it will build a new roundhouse at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

The Michigan Metal Products Company has been 
incorporated at Battle Creek, Mich., with a capital 
stock of $10,000, and will engage in the manufacture 
of sheet metal specialties. 

The Soo Machine & Engine Works Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is planning the erection of 
a one-story factory 94 x 164 ft. 

The Board of Water Works Commissioners, Lan- 
sing, Mich., has decided to purchase a new unit for the 
municipal water plant, including a turbine, generator 
and condenser. J. Edward Roe is president of the 
board. 

The Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
manufacturer of breakfast food, has completed plans 
for the erection of an additional factory building 67 x 
112 ft. of heavy mill construction. 

P. F. Rolfe has acquired the machine and pattern 
shop formerly operated by H. A. Davis at St. Joseph, 
Mich., and will improve and increase its equipment. 

The Belcarmo Nut Butter Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., now occupying leased quarters. is planning the 
establishment of a plant of its own. The company has 
a capital stock of $50,000. 

The binder plant at the Michigan State Prison. 
Jackson, Mich., is to be enlarged bv the installation of 
20 additional spinning machines. The new equipment 
has not yet been contracted for. 

The Chamber of Commerce. Jackson, Mich.. has 
completed arrangements whereby the plant of the 
Hastings Motor Shaft Company will be removed from 
Hastings to Jackson. The Chamber of Commerce will 
build a new factory for the company and its facilities 
will be enlarged. 

Tt is currently reported that the American Gear 
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Company, Jackson, Mich., will double the capacity ,; 
its plant this spring. The company manufactures ay. 
tomobile gears. Z 

The plant of the Hirt Cut Stone Company, Granq 
Rapids, Mich., was destroyed by fire March 2, causing 
a loss of $10,000. The company will rebuild, and in. 


cluded in the machinery which will have to be ; 


pla “ed 
are several dynamos, stone cutters and plane: 


The South 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., March 19. igi2 


Business has been rather irregular during the past 
week, continued unseasonable weather having a natura! 
effect in cutting down the volume of orders. However. 
there is a generally optimistic feeling, most of those 
in the machinery business believing that the weather 
has held back a lot of business which is sure to come 
out as soon as conditions are more favorable. There js 
plenty of substance to the market in the form of in- 
quiries, new manufacturing projects, etc., so that the 
prospect for a good spring trade is excellent. There 
is a better call for machine tools in this immediate 
territory, and power apparatus continues in good de- 
mand. 

F. W. Ferguson, Louisville, is planning the forma 
tion of a company to manufacture a patented ventilator 
and chimney cap, which will likely be constructed oj 
metal. He has been making inquiries as to the ma 
chinery which will be required to manufacture the 
products. The formation of the company will prob 
ably be arranged in about ten days. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Capitol Laundry, 
Russell Broadus, manager, 622 East Jefferson street, 
Louisville. It will be replaced at once, and a boiler and 
other power apparatus will be needed, as well as spe- 
cial laundry equipment. The cost of the new plant will 
be about $10,000. 

The Peter Fox Sons Company, Hopkinsville, Ky., is 
planning the construction of an ice factory. Refrigerat- 
ing apparatus may also be installed in its*canning plant. 

The Southern Kentucky Machinery Company, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., which was recently organized, has 
leased the Gerard Building and is installing a stock of 
mill, mining and electrical machinery. J. W. Bearce is 
manager of the company. 

The Cumberland Natural Gas Company, Barbour- 
ville, Ky., has acquired the water-works plant and is 
negotiating to take over the plant of the Barbourville 
Electric Company. In the event of the deal going 
through a number of improvements will be made in all 
the properties. 

Falmouth, Ky., has received 23 bids for the construc- 
tion of its municipal electric light plant, but the figures 
are higher than expected. It is likely that an additional 
bond issue will be required to provide funds for the 
plant. 

Corydon, Ky.. is considering the issue of bonds for 
the construction of an electric light system. 

J. A. Rose, electrician of the Greenville Light & 
Water Company, is considering the construction 0! a 
power house at a point between Greenville and Central 
City, Ky., and the distribution of current to coal mines 
in that section, the machinery of which is operated by 
electricity. ; 

The Consolidated Coal Company, Baltimore, Md., 1s 
constructing an electric light and power plant at Jen- 
kins, Ky.. for the lighting of that and other nearby 
industrial towns and the operation of the water-works 
system at Jenkins. 

The Reynolds White Sand Company and the Rey- 
nolds Silex Company, Bristol, Tenn., have been con- 
solidated by R. S. Reynolds, formerly of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company, and a plant will be estab- 
lished to manufacture glass specialties. 4 

The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., has increased its capital stock from $150. 
000 to $200,000 and is preparing to enlarge its plant 
This has been made necessary largely because of the 
increase in the export business of the company. _ he 
addition will especially provide for the extension ol the 
steel tank department. The extension will be 90 x 15° 
ft., of steel construction and will be erected as soon 4 
possible. : 

The capacity of the plant of the Volunteer >tate 
Phosphate Company, Centreville, Tenn., is to be do 
bled, the company planning to spend $25,000 in improve 
ments. A large pumping station will be constructed, 
enabling the hydraulic mining plant to operate . 
greatly increased capacity. S. M. Ward is genera 
manager of the company. - : 

The Great Falls Power Company, which is erectiné 
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roelectric plant at Rock Island, Tenn., on 
<, is rapidly preparing to begin the con- 
f its plant. It is said that the company is 
« the operation of a number of interurban 
; with power from that plant. The capital 
company is $625,000. An 8o-ft. concrete 
constructed. 
‘cGhee, Pinkney, Tenn., is erecting a large 
laning mill and will manufacture flooring, 
| interior finish. 
estley-Loyd Light & Power Company, Hen- 
nn. which was recently organized, is equip- 
nt for the manufacture of electric light. 
‘ttle Giant Stump Puller Company, Hatties- 
has been incorporated to manufacture a 
stump puller. The company has leased quar- 
yntemplates the erection of a plant in the 
re 
ckson Woolen Mills, Jackson, Tenn., is pre 
establish a factory in New York. 
ashville Bridge Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
narket for a gasoline pump, as well as a rock 
with a daily capacity of 75 cu. yd. 
Smith, Ruskin, Tenn., is asking for prices on 
boiler. 
|. Hale, Memphis, Tenn., is planning the 
f a large sawmill near Monroe, La., for the 
of cypress lumber, following the purchase 
tract of timber. The mill will be operated 
name of the Boueff River Land & Lumber 


Whigham, Ga., will erect an electric light plant. A 


mayor. 
ker, N. C., is to erect an electric light plant 
ir future. Address J. O. Hearne. 
tte, Ala., is havirfg plans drawn for a water 


Edgar B. Kay, Tuscaloosa, Ala. A power 

e will be erected, and a triplex pump, operated by 
ral gas engine, will be installed. 

Ga., is to issue bonds for 


us, the purpose 
tructing an electric light plant. J. 


EK. Mathes is 


enta, \rk.. is to install a 500-hp. engine, direct 
d to a 300-kw., three-phase alternator, as well 
and other equipment. J. P. Faucette Js 


Northumberland-Potomac Packing Corporation, 
sank, Va., is in the market for a 40-hp. boiler, a 
am engine and a 4%-hp. gasoline pump. Spe- 
‘ing equipment is required. 
Burwell, Stovall, N. €., is planning the erec- 
plow factory and will probably require foundry 
ment 
he Campobello Oil Mill, Campobello, S. C., is in 
rket for a Corliss engine, new or second-hand, 
return tubular boilers. 
Virginian Railway Company, Norfolk, Va., is 
ted to be planning the erection of additions to its 
house and erecting shop at Princeton, W. Va., 
| require a 20-ton and a 30-ton traveling crane 
cr equipment. H. Fernstrom is chief engineer. 
International Harrow Cultivator Company, 
Hirmingham, Ala., is to install metal-working 
ore 
‘he Gulf Iron Works, Tampa, Fla., will erect an 
ion to its machine shop at an estimated cost of 
(he contract for the building has been let. 
he Norcross Plow Company is reported to be 
the erection of a plant at Athens, Ga. 
lorrison Company, Atlanta, Ga., will erect,a 
r the manufacture of machine tools and elec- 
ichinery. Montford Morrison is at the head of 
neern 
barnes Sheet Metal Company, Atlanta. Ga., is 
a shop for handling sheet metal work of all 
M. Stevens is president. 
Cape Fear Machine Works, Wilmington, N. C.. 
‘ a machine shop, foundry, blacksmith shop 
er house. B. H. Stephens, Wilmington, is in 
| the construction. 
Jackson Ornamental Iron & Bronze Works. 
lenn., is embarking in business this spring, 
“ especially brass grill work and steel fixtures 
s and offices, _J. C. Felsenthal is president: 
Sparkman is vice-president, and J. J. Losier: 
postmaster, is secretary and general manager. 
;,,_\¢ Chattanooga Iron & Wire Works, Chattanooga. 
vhich is reorganizing its plant, is in the market 
Matic wire-working machinery, tinning and 
)paratus, electric welding machines, etc. J. E. 
_1S superintendent. 
‘niversal Stenotype Company, Owensboro, 
ontemplating increasing its equipment to about 
(pacity of its plant. 


| 
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St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., March 18, 1912. 


The developments in the machine tool trade have 
been, the past week, of a rather negative sort. There 
has, in fact, been a slight cessation in the inquiry, 
though the aggregate of business done remains about 
the same as reported for previous weeks. The inquiry 
is still for single tool, with some request for second- 
hand machinery. Collections are good and the feeling 
is optimistic. 

Difficulties in the way of the immediate construction 
of the big engine manufacturing plant of the Busch- 
Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Company have developed by the 
refusal of the Mayor of St. Louis to sign a bill vacat- 
ing alleys to make the site of the plant one complete 
area of land. There will be a _ possible change of 
location. 

The California Tanning Company, with $100,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated at California, Mo., 
by William Heck, Fred Hert, E. C. Beckman, of St. 
Louis, and A. L. Howard, Frederick Hempel, J. W. 
Major, C. H..Rowland, H. B. Hardy and others, to 
establish a tannery at California with modern me- 
chanical equipment. 

The St. Louis Municipal Assembly has asked the 
City Water Commissioner to provide plans for suitable 
intakes and mechanical equipment to prevent floating 
ice in the river from interfering with the city water 
supply. 

John A. Damm & Sons, St. Louis, have completed 
arrangements for the construction of a _ three-story 
factory which will be equipped for the manufacture of 
brushes of all types. 

The Granby Mining & Smelting Company, St. 
Louis, E. S. Gatch, president, has completed its plans 
and has begun the preliminary work of erection of a 
new smelter and metal manufacturing plant at East 
St. Louis. The plant, with its equipment, will cost at 
least $2,000,000. 

The Doe Run Lead Company, which is owned by 
the same interests as control the St. Joseph Lead 
Company and the Mississippi River and Bonne Terre 
Railway, has been refinanced in St. Louis by the issue 
of $2,000,000 of bonds, with the result that the plants 
of the company will be rehabilitated to a considerable 
extent by the introduction of new equipment. 

The Brokaw-Eden Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorpotated by H. G. Seaber, P. V. D. Brokaw, 
E. N. Brokaw and H. W. Eden, and will equip a plant 
for the manufacture of special machinery. 

The Acme Coal & Mining Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., with $20,000 capital stock, has been formed to 
equip and operate mining property owned by the stock- 
holders, Jos. P. Fontron, W. H. Condit and J. H. Smith. 

The Nashold Centrifugal Machinery Company, 
Davis Junction, Ill, has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock by M. N. Nashold, Earl Gould and 
Leonard Knott, and will equip a plant for the manu- 
facture of special machinery. 

The Contractors’ Tool Supply Company, Sycamore, 
Ill., has been incorporated by F. B. Townsend, George 
\. Peter and L. C. Shaffer to manufacture tools. 

Belleville, Ill, has granted a franchise to the Belle- 
ville & Mascoutah Traction Company to operate gaso- 
line propelled interurban cars into the city. The track 
and power plant will be installed with the opening of 
spring. ' 

The Dorris Motor Car Company, St. Louis, has 
completed plans for the immediate erection of a new 
power plant adjoining its automobile factory. 

The William J. Lemp Brewing Company has begun 
the construction of a $35,000 building which will be 
equipped with new mechanical bottling apparatus. 

The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association has begun 
the construction of a coagulating plant for the purify- 
ing of its water and will equip it with cseehenteale 
operated coagulation machinery. 

The Railway Devices Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated to manufacture appliances for the 
construction and repair of locomotives. The authorized 
capital stock is $5,000 and the incorporators are Louis 
A. Hoerr, John Kilburz and C. E. Chaffee. 

The Drake-Williams-Mount Company, Omaha, Neb., 
has secured land upon which to build a 60-ft. addition 
to its present boiler shop. The work will start as 


early as possible this spring. 
he W. J. Green Company, Hugo, Okla., has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. A plant to 


manufacture metal specialties will be erected, and the 
company is in the market for its equipment. 
The authorities of Little River and of Claflin, Kan., 
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have each taken up plans for the installation of water- 
works plants. 

Hillsboro, Kan., is preparing to vote upon a bond 
issue for the construction of a transmission line and 
an electric lighting and power plant. 

Eimarron and Ritecaoe. Kan., are both considering 
the establishment of waterworks and of electric light 
and power plants, both municipally operated. 

The Carthage Marble & Building Stone Company, 
Carthage, Mo., has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock to open and equip a quarry with machinery. 
The incorporators are J. W. Aylor, B. L. Van Haase 
and C. C. Carter. 

Eastern capitalists, represented by Thomas William- 
son, Edwardsville, Ill., have closed the purchase of 
2500 acres of coal lands and will install mining equip- 
ment and develop the property at once. 

The Kasbeer Farmers’ Elevator Company, Kasbeer, 
Ill., with $60,000 capital stock, has been organized by 
George Stanard, Peter Paulson and Sanford Stiles to 
equip a grain elevator. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 19, 1912. 

The Pedalmobile Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has 
increased its capital stock from $2,500 to $25,000. 

_ The Ideal Seed & Grain Separator Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been incorporated with $250,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture agricultural machinery. The 
directors.are C. B. Marshall, J. C. Benson and W. B. 
Denison. 

The Noelke-Richards Iron Works, Indianapolis, has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The Novelty Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
fishing and other sporting goods. The directors are 
J. F. Bickel, M. Bath and A. E. Cotter. 

The capital stock of the Frank S. Betz Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of surgical instruments, with a 
plant at Hammond, Ind., has been increased from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000, the increase to be used in build- 
ing warehouses and shops and in establishing a dis- 
tributing branch in London, England. 

The Indiana Silo Company has bought a. 1o-acre 
tract at Anderson, Ind., on which to erect a factory 
for the manufacture of silos. The main building will 
be 60x 1000 ft., divided every 1oo ft. by a fire wall. 

The Kenney Machinery Company, Indianapolis, 
has increased its capital stock by an issue of $30,000 
of preferred stock. 

The Gilson Motor Starting Company, Indianapolis, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture motor starters, speeders, primers, etc. The 
directors are R. K. Allison, Bert Gilson and R. B. 
Allison. 


The Salem Box Company, Vincennes, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with $75,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture boxes and crates. The directors are J. S. Stone- 
cipher, T. S. Marshal and E. J. Binford. 

The Schuler Implement Company, Evansville, Ind., 


has been incorporated, with $30,000 capital stock, to 
deal in hardware and agricultural implements. The 
directors are C. Koehler, W. J. Schuler and F. C. 
Schuler. 

The Eli D. Miller Folding Bed Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., will double its factory capacity by the build- 
ing of a three-story addition, to cost $50,000. 

The Given-Moore Company, Columbus, Ind., re- 
cently mentioned as having been incorporated, has 
acquired a factory and is now in the market for its 
equipment, which includes a planer, band saw, circular 
and rip saw, swinging cut-off saw, jointer, planer, bor- 
‘ing machine; a hollow chisel mortising machine for its 
wood shop, 12-in. lathe, 4 or 6-ft. radial drill, key- 
seater, punch and a 20- or 25-hp. A. C. motor. 

The King Measuring Device Company, Anderson, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock 
to manufacture measuring machines. The directors 
are D. S. Quickel, F. H. Smith and L. A. Stephens. 

The Modern Specialties Company, Goshen, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The Central Heating Company, Anderson, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $130,000 capital stock to supply 
heat, light, and power, under a franchise granted to 
Otis P. Crim. The directors are O. P. Crim, J. L. 
Vermillion, J. W. Lovett, M. G. Reynolds and Allen 
Richwine. 

The Delphos Bending Company. Bluffton, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture wood and metal bent goods. The directors 
are H. S. McLeod, M. J. Justus and H J. North. 

The T. W. Warner Mfg. Company, which has plants 
at Toledo, Ohio, and Muncie, Ind., will enlarge the 
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latter, trebling its capacity. The compan) 


: manufac. 
tures automobile parts. 

Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo. ave beep 
authorized by the City Council of South Bend, Ing. ~ 
prepare plans for a waterworks system at a: estimated 


cost of $200,000. 


Texas 
Austin, Texas, March 16, 1912 


Oil field development keeps up a constant and goog 
demand for drilling machinery and equipment used jp 
that class of operations. There is also considerable 
use made of smaller tools in these fields, and dealers 
report a good trade in this line. In the matter of new 
manufacturing plants prospects are favorable for this 
year, being an unusually good one in that respect as 
to Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. In Mexico politi. 
cal conditions continue very much disturbed, and there 
are practically no orders now being placed for Ameri- 
can machinery from that country. 

J. T. Cameron will install a pumping plant and irr 
gation system upon a tract of land near Plainview. 

L. F. Daniel, engineer, has finished the survey of 
the proposed drainage district in the northern part of 
Orange County to embrace about 30,000 acres of land. 
It is estimated that the cost of the proposed works 
will be about $30,264. The commissioners’ court will 
call an election of taxpayers of the proposed district 
to vote on the proposition of issuing bonds for the 
work. 

The Liverpool Oil Company, Houston, has been 
formed with a capital stock of $7,000. The incorpo 
rators are Charles M. Fisher, John T. Boyle, Albert La 
Huis and Wolsey Weyant. 

The Hart-Parr Company, Charles City. Iowa, which 
has a capital stock of $20,000, was recently granted a 
permit by the secretary of state of Texas to do an 
engine manufacturing business in this State, Its head- 
quarters are at Houston. 

The Lott Electric Company is rebuilding its electric 
light and power plant at Lott. The new plant will be 
considerably larger than the old. 

The chamber of commerce of Temple is negotiat- 
ing for the locating there of a soap products factory 
and a cotton cloth mill. 

The Texarkana Tie Company, Texarkana, has been 
formed with a capital stock of $10,000 for the purpose 
of manufacturing railroad cross-ties. The incorpo- 
rators are A. S. Watlington, C. H. Moss, E. L. Beck 


and J. R. Watlington. me 

J. B. Smith of Beaumont, and associates, will install 
machinery for operating the extensive asphalt deposit 
situated near Cline. They also contemplate erecting a 
large asphalt plant at Beaumont. me 

A. K. Bass of De Leon is installing an electric light 
and power plant at Eastland. 

The Jenner Mfg. Company, which was recently or- 
ganized at San Antonio with a capital stock of $50,000, 
will install a plant for manufacturing and_ bottling 
carbonated waters and various kinds of soft drinks 
The incorporators are J. W. Judson, Edward J. Jenner, 
Walton D. Hood, H. L. Leick and J. R. Hood. - 

The National Development Company is erecting 4 
plant at Texline for the manufacture of porous tile 
for sub-irrigation. J. P. Hardin of Qklahoma City 's 
largely interested in the project. ; 

The Bering Mfg. Company, Houston, has increased 
its capital stock from $80,000 to $300,000 for the pur 
pose of enlarging its business. 

The S. H. Supply Company, Beaumont. recently !"- 
creased its capital stock to $20,000 from $4,000. It will 
enlarge its business. ; 

W. Embrey will install a plant at Brady for the 
manufacture of brooms. : 

The Standard Compress Company is preparing [0 
rebuild its cotton compress at Houston that was ¢& 
stroyed by fire. The new plant will be much larger 
than the old one, and will be equipped with most 
modern machinery. ; ; 

It is announced by George H. Clifford, vice-president 
and manager of the Northern Texas Traction a 
pany at Fort Worth, that the recent increase - 
capital stock from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000 is to cole 
for extensive improvements. Among these will be the 
enlargement of the power station at Handley to om 
sist of the installation of an additional 5000-kw o 
bine. The company’s shops will also be enlarged 1° 
improved, tant of 

An additional pump will be installed at the oe aie 
the municipal system at Uvalde. New mains will als 
be laid. ‘4 wail 

The Houston Oil Company, controlling the i 
erties of the former Kirby Lumber Company, including 








acres of timber and oil lands, has com- 

to develop the oil resources and will be 

-ket shortly for necessary machinery, etc. 

vee of St. Louis, Mo., is president of the 
hich has a capital stock of $20,000,000. 

. Texas Traction Company, Greenville, was 

-nted a charter to construct an interurban 

way between Dallas and Wolfe City. The 

n to be constructed will be between Dallas 

ille, 70 miles, and will cost, it is estimated, 

d equip, approximately $1,850,000. The 

ot that is to be installed will be large and 

every respect. ; 

lexas City Transpostasion Company has had 

>ared for a new pier and a large steel and 

warehouse at Texas City. It will also install 

litional equipment for handling freight at that port. 

rhe Mimbres Valley Growers & Canning Associa- 

has been formed at Deming, N. M., for the pur- 

installing a large fruit and vegetable canning 

Rk. W. Yeargin is president; J. P. Dunnaway, 

and treasurer, and H. B. Strickler, vice-presi- 


Flowers will install a cotton gin at Wealder 
st of about $4,000. Het 
Colorado River Power Company, which is con- 
structing a dam across the Colorado River and con- 

ruct hydroelectric plant at Marble Falls. is 

cing to construct a system of power transmission 
ut 100 miles. C, H. Alexander of Dallas is presi- 
‘nes in a number of towns in this part of the state. 


One of these lines is to run to San Antonio, a distance 


ng a 


Dew Bros. will erect a large canning, pickling and 
vrup factory at Dewalt. 


The Pacific Coast 


PorRTLAND, Ore., March 12, 1912. 


Conditions in the machine tool market are not 
together satisfactory. While a good many inquiries 
have come out since the first of the year, there has 


been less figuring than was anticipated, and only a few 
transactions of any consequence have been closed. 
There is, as usual, a fair volume of small single-tool 
business, but nearly all the larger inquiries seem to be 
entirely of a tentative nature, and conditions are not 
encouraging for much improvement in the near future. 
\gents who have recently visited eastern Oregon and 
Washington report business very dull throughout that 
listrict. Other classes of machinery continue in fair 
ind, though the increase over last year is hardly 
p to expectations in some quarters. The lumber inter- 
sts are constantly in the market, and a few good- 
ed orders have been placed for mill and logging 
Deliveries of cannery equipment for Alaska 
being rushed, and considerable mining machinery 
be shipped to Alaska during the spring and sum- 
mer. Many inquiries-are coming up for public service 
projects, mainly water and lighting systems, and con- 
erable business is expected from electric traction 
ests 
is reported that the Southern Pacific Railroad will 
n start work on a large car shop at Oswego, Ore. 
lhe Nisqually Iron Works, Tacoma. Wash., has been 
rporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by James 
"hompson, A, G. Browne and others. 
are about completed at the local office of the 
Power & Light Company for a substation at 
Dalles, Ore., which will be equipped with three 
arge transtormers and considerable other machinery. 
"he C. A. Smith Lumber Company, Marshfield, Ore., 
mpleting plans for a large electric generating 
nt for the operation of logging machinery. 
"he Macleay Estate Company, this city, expects to 
nst . Sawa shortly on its timber land in Curry 
nty, Ore. 


he Brighton Mills Company is working on a new 

vmill project near Nehalem, Ore. 

‘egardt Bros. & Elliott are figuring on machinery 
1 brick plant at Terrebonne, Ore. 

“peciications have been forwarded to Washington 


new 24-in. suction dredges for Government- 


1 Columbia River. A call for bids is expected 
he Seattle Brewing & Malting Company, George- 
Wash., is preparing to install two boilers of 1000 


h. in addition to improvements in the engine 
and ice plant. 


iderable business is coming at present from 
, _,.“'ng camps around Vancouver, Wash., several 
7 Wi resumed operations about the first of the 
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The St. Helens Creosoting Company, St. Helens, 
Ore., recently organized, has completed artangements 
for the construction of a large plant for creosoting 
piles and timbers. 

The Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland, Ore., 
i. peapering plans for a large gas plant in North Port- 
and. 

The Stimson Mill Company, Ballard, Wash., has 
decided to dismantle its old mill and erect a new one, 
installing new machinery throughout. According to 
present plans the new mill will be operated by elec- 
tricity. 

It is reported that the South Tacoma repair shops 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad will be removed to 
Auburn, Wash. 

The municipal authorities of Seattle, Wash., are con- 
sidering the installation of a steam power plant for 
electric lighting purposes. 

The Lamb Machine Works has been incorporated 
at Hoquiam, Wash., with a capital stock of $50,000 
by F. H. Lamb and W. J. Carlson. 

The Universal Range Company is having plans 
prepared in the office of J. S. Atkins, architect, Port- 
land Ore., providing for a two-story mill construction 
factory building 50 x 100 ft. An expenditure of $25,000 
is contemplated. 

Smith, Emery & Co., Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., assayers and metallurgists, are completing 
one of the best-equipped ore testing plants in the 
country at Los Angeles, the equipment including a 
powerful stamp mill, elevators, amalgamation plates, 
concentrators, classifiers, pumps, filter, tube mill, crush- 
ers, etc. 

P. Stakle, an engineer in the employ of the Russian 
Government, arrived in San Francisco this week, and 
is in the market for reclamation machinery for use in 
the swamp land of the Amur River. 

The Baker Friction Transmission Company, San 
Francisco, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by A. J. Bierne, C. T. Quirey, T. C. Bates, 
E. N. and C. E. Baker. 

The town of Vallejo, Cal., will shortly install a new 
pumping plant with electric power., 

he Taylor Foundry, Grass Valley, Cal., is working 


- a pumping outfit for the Champion mine near that 
place. 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., March 15, 1912. 

Though the winter is prolonged there is little com- 
plaint about the demand for machinery and equipment. 
There is still delay in the movement of merchandise, 
because of the snowstorms, and there is a very sparing 
supply of coal. Anxiety on the latter point begins to be 
expressed, as the failure of the miners to come to an 
agreement with the mine owners both in the anthracite 
and the soft coal districts gives seriousness to the out- 
look for the summer coal supply. The budget speech, 
which was delivered by the Canadian Finance Minister 
on March 13, left things as they were. There were no 
announcements of alterations in the duty and no re- 
newal of the steel bounties. Hence there was no dis- 
turbance of trade. 

The sum of $250,000 is being expended on extensions 
of the Hamilton Bridge Works Company’s plant, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. . 

‘The Duncan Lithographing Company, Toronto, is 
planning to erect a new building and put in the machin- 
ery for a large paper box plant. 

Voting on a by-law granting concessions to the St. 
Marys Machine Company, St. Marys, Ohio, to establish 
a Canadian factory in Chatham, Ont., will take plce on 
April 8. The company will occupy a part of the plant of 
the Defiance Iron Works, Chatham. The company will 
employ 50 men during the first year and have a payroll 
of $30,000. The company will be incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000, of which $70,000 will be fully 
paid up. The city is interested in the Defiance works to 
the extent of $20,000. 

Construction will be begun in May upon the New 
Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Company's plant at 
St. john, N. B., which is estimated to cost $2,000,000. 

he ratepayers of Owen Sound, Ont., have approved 
the by-law for the construction of a dry dock and ship- 
building plant in the town to cost $1,500,000. The town 
will bonus the undertaking $10,000 per annum for 20 


years and will take $50,000 of stock in the. ny. 
The ratepayers of Owen Sound, Ont., have approved 
the by-law to give the Canadian branch of Aetna 


Rubber Company, Cleveland, a five-acre site and a fixed 


assessment of $20,000. 
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The Appleton Wire Cloth Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., will, it is said, build a factory at Ottawa, Ont. 

The Canada Steel Goods Company, Hamilton, Ont., 
is having plans prepared for an addition to its plant, 
So x 100 ft., at a cost of $10,000. 

Plans are being prepared for a $10,000 addition to 
the Canada Shovel Company’s plant, Hamilton. It will 
erect a steel structural building 60 x 100 ft. and two 
stories. 

The Ontario Electrical Devedopment Company, 
whose power development works are at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., is about to begin the construction of the south 
wing of its plant. 

The Gartshore-Fhomson Company, Hamilton, Ont., 
will erect a new foundry to employ 100 hands. It has 
a $250,000 contract for cast iron pipe for the city water- 
works. 

The Ottawa Light, Heat & Power Company, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., has decided to instal an auxiliary steam tur- 
bine plant of 4000-hp. capacity. 

The Holman Electric Sign Mfg. Company, Toronto, 
has purchased the factory formerly occupied. by the 
Electro-Steel Company at Welland Canal and Michigan 
Central Railroad, Welland, Ont., and after making ex- 
tensive alterations and installing equipment will move 
its plant from Toronton. 

The Napanee Iron Works, Ltd., Napanee, Ont., has 
been incorporated by J. P. Vrooman, J. M. and T. B. 
Wallace and Edmund J. Roy, provisional directors. 
The company has a capital stock of $200,000. The erec- 
tion of a plant is contemplated. 

The Fire Protection Equipment Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, recently incorporated with $50,000 capital stock, 
by Geo. D. Perry, Sidney B. McMichael and Stanley V. 


_L. Wilmot, will engage in the manufacture of fireproof 


doors and windows and metal lath. 


Western Canada 


Winnieec, Man., March 14, 1912. 


Trade conditions are apparently very satisfactory. 
The chief drawback for some time has been the delay 
in marketing the crop, resulting in poor collections 
The money market generally seems to be quite favor- 
able to this part of ‘Canada, however, and business in 
the investment line is active. Industrial concerns are 
meeting with much encouragement, and prospects of a 
healthy expansion continue very bright. 

A. C. Von Hagen, president of the United Flour 
Mills Company, Minneapolis, is on a trip through 
western Canada. It is announced that his company has 
decided to either build one or two flour mills in this 
part of Canada, or else purchase plants already estab- 
lished. 

A. H. Coplan, general manager of the A. H. Coplan 
Company. Ltd., brass founder and manufacturer of steel 
castings, Ottawa, Ont., has been on a visit to Winnipeg 
and other western points looking into the opportunities 
of locating a branch manufacturing plant either in this 
city or some place further west. 

The citizens of Canora, Sask., have passed a bylaw 
to spend $10,000 on fire protection. 

Matthews, Lang & Co., Ltd., pork packers, Hull, 
Peterboro and Montreal, have purchased a site in 
Winnipeg on which it is said they will erect an eight- 
story warehouse, with cold storage facilities, ‘etc. 

The sash and door factory of the Radford-Wright 
Company, Winnipeg, was burned March 9. The com- 
pany had orders on hand for a very large amount of 
work, and the plant is likely to be rebuilt at once. 

The Pacific Coast Timber Company, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., is planning the erection of a new mill 
at Prince Rupert, or some suitable point on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

Tames McMartin contemplates erecting a 
at Port Hammond, B. C. 

The Western Canada Shingle Company, controlled 
by Chinese in Vancouver, have made arrangement to 
erect a combination mill across the Fraser River, from 
New Westminster. 

The Edmonds Development Company, Edmonds, 
B. C.. contemplate building a sawmill at that point. 

The Canadian Collieries, Ltd.. Union Bay, B. C., 
will shortly erect a circular equipment sawmill of 30.- 
ooo ft. capacity there. 

Young & Scott are arranging for the erection of 
a small lumber and shingle mill at Kerrisdale, near 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd.. Vancouver, B. C., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, 
contemplate the erection of a sawmill next season. 

The Renata Lumber Company, Ltd., proposes to es- 


sawmill 


‘borings, turnings and other forms of steel may. 
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tablish a small lumber mill at Renata, on Arrow] 
in the Kootenay country. 

The Bulman-Allison Lumber Company, Ltd, 
toria, B. C., is planning extensive improvem cntag 
plant i in that city. The Salt Spring Island mills 
some time ago, will also be rebuilt. 

The Canadian Hogg Motor Company, Lid, 
peg, has been incorporated for the purpose cea 
facturing a machine for grinding and pulping rogp 

The International Nut Lock Company, Ltd, 
peg, has been incorporated for the purpose ofa 
facturing a new invention in nut locks, 5 

The Alaska Bedding Company, _Winnipeg, } ‘ 
cided to establish a branch factory in Calgary. Albe 

The town of Nelson, B. C., is planning to » 
$5,000 on electric lighting system and $8,730 on 
apparatus. 

The Antler Goldfields & Development Com 
a Barkerville, B. C., plans to install a large i: 
plant. 

The Blairmore Brick Company, Ltd., Blai 
Alberta, proposes increasing the capacity of its 
from 40,000 per day to 80,000. 1 

The Sawyer-Massey Company, Hamilton, Ont, 
build a modern warehouse in Saskatoon, a 
summer, the cost to be $150,000. 3 

In a report on the internal eleva question C& 
missioner George Langley, Regina, Sask., makes: 
statement that besides 45 elevators built last ear. 
co-operative elevator companies 50 companies h [ 
ready been organized this year, and there were ap ili 
tions already in for 150 more. a 

Tenders for 18-in. cast iron water mains will sho 
be received by the City Engineer of Fort William, | 
the value being about $45,000 3 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company will 
mence construction on its Coquitlam, B.C., term 
to cost $600,000. 


Government Purchases 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18) 


The Paymaster General, Navy Department, 
ington, will open bids April 2, under schedule 
class 211, for furnishing and installing freee 
navy yard, Philadelphia. — 

Bids will be opened by the Paymaster 
the Navy Department, Washington, April u 
schedule 4405, class 141, for one gas-producing) 
paratus for installation at Puget Sound. a 

The Paymaster General, Navy Department, 
ington, will open bids April 2, under schedule 
class 1, for one coal-handling apparatus comph 
Mare Island, Cal., and under schedule 4387, clas 
for four motors to operate ventilating blowers: on 
United States cruiser Brooklyn. iq 

The Commissioners of the District of Colt 
Washington, D. C., opened bids March 7 for instal 
in the district pumping station a water softening f 
as follows: 

Kennicott Company, Chicago Heights, Ill., $2,000; L. Me 


wt 


Company, New York, $1,980; Northern Water-Softening Cor 
Madison, Wis., $1,775; ‘Dodge Mfg. Company, Misha’ : 
$1,700; Gem City Boiler Company, Dayton, Ohio, $ 
stone Chemical Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $2,391; 
burgh Filter Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $3,200; — 
Water Scftening Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,550; W. ! 
& Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $2,475. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
partment, Washington, opened bids March 12 
terial and supplies for the navy yards as 
Schedule 4356, class 111, ten motors for delive 
Brooklyn—Bidder 57, Diehl Mfg. Company, Eliza 
port, N. J., $804 and $740; 71, General Electric 
pany, Schenectady, N. -Y:,; $7,415. 


A description of the Holland cupola, which is @ 
rangement to combine a reverberatory furnace 
cupola so that the molten metal from the cupola can | 
livered into the hearth of the reverberatory furnace 


is available in pamphlet form printed for general @ 
tion by the Holland-Domschke Foundry Comp: 
man street and Monitor avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
combination cupola has already been described m@ 
columns and besides being intended to melt steel. 8 

small scrap articles and productions of the machi 
in connection with pig and scrap iron, it is foun nd 
a higher grade of product than is ordinarily 
from a cupola itself. 


